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Marta Tarnawsky, 1930-2021 


Introduction 


This issue of Ukrainian Literature is dedicated to Marta 
Tarnawsky, who passed away on January 26, 2021. I honor 
her not only because she was my mother, but because she 
was the founder of this journal. 

Marta ‘Tarnawsky was a_ poet, writer, _ translator, 
bibliographer, and librarian. Most importantly, she was a 
tireless civic activist promoting Ukrainian literature. 
Professionally, she was the Foreign Law Librarian at the 
Biddle Law Library of the University of Pennsylvania from 
1967 to 1993. At her retirement, she held the post of 
Associate Director for Foreign and International Law. Yet 
she took an early retirement from the law library in order 
to focus her energy on her own creative work and on civic 
involvement in the Ukrainian community. In particular, she 
was the head of the Publications Committee of the 
Shevchenko Scientific Society in the US (NTSh-A) from 
2000 to 2006. It was in this capacity that she finally 
succeeded in_- realizing a long-held dream—the 
establishment of a permanent forum for the publication of 
English translations of Ukrainian literary works. She had 
advocated for such a publication for many years. As the 
foremost bibliographer of literary translations from 
Ukrainian into English (her four-part magnum opus, 
Ukrainian Literature in English, is still the primary source 
of information on this topic), she was acutely aware of the 
need for such a forum. And through her advocacy within 
NTSh-A (and after twisting my arm and using all her 


motherly influence to overcome my reluctance to take on 
this assignment), the journal Ukrainian Literature: A 
Journal of Translations was established as an ongoing 
publication of the Shevchenko Scientific Society of the US. 
Although NTSh-A no longer sponsors the journal, its 
existence is worth celebrating, and the person who most 
deserves credit for the vision and effort to establish it is 
certainly Marta Tarnawsky. 

Of course, not everything about the journal lived up to 
Marta’s expectations. Above all, she wanted the journal to 
be effective and influential in promoting Ukrainian 
literature in the English-speaking world. For her, that 
meant that printed copies of the journal would be in the 
hands of as many readers as possible and, even more 
importantly (she was a librarian, after all), on the shelves of 
libraries throughout the world. Unfortunately, that has not 
happened. The number of printed copies of all five volumes 
of the journal that are in circulation is very small. This was 
something that I anticipated. In my initial agreement to 
take on this journal, I insisted that the publisher handle all 
matters associated with the print version, while I would 
concentrate on the internet version. I still believe that the 
latter is a far more important venue for this journal—a 
place where the translations it contains are available to 
everyone around the world at no cost, and without the need 
to locate an actual copy of the printed volume and deliver it 
into the reader’s hands. Also, there the contents will 
remain available in perpetuity, unlike books that disappear 
when their publishers retreat or fail to keep a book in print 
(without, moreover, releasing the rights to others—thus 
making texts permanently unavailable). 

But my mother’s preference for print over electronic 
publication was not just the prejudice of an older 
generation—this bias still dominates the world of literature, 
particularly Ukrainian literature. Authors and translators 
prefer books, even when the financial incentives point the 


other way. This journal has lost translations intended for its 
pages because an author later balked at publication in a 
journal or a translator preferred to see the work in book 
form, even though its potential publisher required a 
subsidy while the journal would have paid an honorarium. 
The machinery of the Ukrainian translation industry is 
geared toward books. The Ukrainian Book Institute of the 
Ministry of Culture of Ukraine will subsidize for profit 
publishers who accept a Ukrainian translation for 
publication as a book, but not in a journal. Translation 
prizes in North America are for books, not journals. An 
internet journal may be convenient for university students 
or for those who read on electronic devices, but authors 
and translators still prefer the look and feel of a paper book 
in their hands, even if that means storing boxes of them in 
the basement. 

Marta Tarnawsky’s goals in founding this journal were 
not limited to promoting printed works. Translations 
themselves were the goal. Fortunately, the availability of 
Ukrainian literature in English is growing. That increase is 
largely limited to the work of living authors, some of whom 
may not fare as well as others with the next generation of 
readers. The success of contemporary Ukrainian authors 
with commercial publishers is certainly a_ positive 
development, although it is usually limited to subsidy- 
seeking niche publishers. This journal still has a vital role 
to play in stimulating translations of those authors and 
works that are not part of the ongoing commerce of 
profitable literature. Most of Ukrainian literature is still in 
this category. And as for the distinction between print and 
electronic, between book and journal, I promise that some 
of the larger works that first appeared in this journal will 
soon also appear as bound paper and ink, flesh and blood 
books, that readers can purchase and hold in their hands. 


OOK Ok 


In tribute to Marta Tarnawsky, this volume of the journal 
opens with translations of three of her works, by Uliana 
Pasicznyk and me. Uliana has translated an early, dare I say 
feminist, piece that captures Marta’s thoughtfulness and 
irony. I could not resist translating the story about a child 
on the beach, since it’s about me, or at least I was the 
pretext for it. “American Tryptych” is one of her more 
important works. I don’t pretend to be a good translator of 
poetry, but this highly autobiographical poem, even in my 
pedestrian translation, showcases my mother’s 
characteristic blending of the civic and the personal. My 
parents did arrive in the US at Boston on the USS Mercy 
(AH-8) and then went to Scranton PA, where my mother 
worked as a seamstress for the Lackawanna Pants 
Manufacturing Company. They later moved to Philadelphia, 
where her father paid for her university education, while 
my father volunteered many hours at the UUARC, the 
organization that had helped bring so many refugee 
Ukrainians to the USA. In the final section of the poem, 
which she translated herself, she pays tribute to Morris L. 
Cohen, who was her boss at the Biddle Law Library and a 
lifelong friend. 

This volume also contains a special section of poetry. In 
the summer of 2020, Alex Averbuch, a poet and a graduate 
student in the department where I teach, organized an 
online Festival of Contemporary Ukrainian Poetry. It ran 
weekly from July 2 to August 20, 2020, and included 
sixteen poets. The event was sponsored by the Danylo 
Husar Struk Programme in Ukrainian Literature of the 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, University of 
Alberta, and the recorded sessions of the festival are 
available on the programme’s website 
(http://sites.utoronto.ca/elul/Struk-mem/Writers- 
series/2020-Poetry-Festival.html). Alex had the further idea 
of organizing English translations of selected poems by 


each of the festival participants. The result is this volume’s 
long, special section, where the poems appear both in the 
original and in translation on facing pages. The publication 
of these poems has its own intrinsic value but is also meant 
as an extension of the festival itself. Alex Averbuch tells us 
more of this story in his introduction to the special section. 

No less special, although not a surprise since it was 
previously announced, is the conclusion of Oles Ulianenko’s 
Stalinka in Olga Rudakevych’s masterful translation. I 
commented on this work in the previous issue, so here I 
will only say that I am delighted this important novel is now 
available in English in its entirety. 

The volume also contains some familiar authors 
(Andrukhovych, Kononenko, Kobylianska) and some new 
ones (Yatskiv and Volvach). It is rounded out by a 
complicated work from the pen of an unjustly forgotten 
diaspora modernist author, Ihor Kostetsky (aka Eaghor 
Kostetzky, 1913-1983), whose real name was _ Thor 
Merzliakov. Although he is better known for his theatrical 
works and literary criticism, his somewhat experimental 
prose is also worthy of attention. I am very happy to offer 
readers the pleasure of discovering this work and all the 
other works in this issue of the journal. 


Maxim Tarnawsky 
Toronto, November 16, 2021 


The Gift 
Marta Tarnawsky 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should always exceed his 
grasp...” 
Robert Browning 


The suitcase was made of smooth light-brown calfskin 
and had bright golden clasps. Lida already imagined it 
covered with colorful stickers from hotels in London, Paris, 
and Madrid. 

“I'll take it,” she said firmly. 

The shop clerk launched into complimenting other items 
in his store and quickly opened a second suitcase. This one 
was entirely like the first on the exterior, but its silken 
interior was divided specifically into compartments for 
ladies’ wear. 

“An elegant pair of suitcases for an elegant pair of 
travelers,” he said cheerfully and expectantly, waiting for 
the words to call forth her response. 

“No, thank you. I’m not interested,” she said abruptly. 
Seeing the disappointment on the clerk’s face, she smiled. 

“Maybe later sometime...” 

As he wrote up the receipt, Lida stood holding out several 
banknotes, her thoughts already far away. 

She was revisiting her conversation with Andrii. Now that 
the decision was made, she was entirely at ease. 
Sometimes it seemed to Lida that she could observe the 
whole situation like an outsider, disconnected from her own 
feelings, as Oscar Wilde had advised. Or were those just 
other feelings taking over? A human is an_e animal 
émotionnel, Andrii said. Always a Captive to feelings. 


If only it hadn’t been obligatory to sign that contract with 
the company! Even so, two years wasn’t such a long time. 
They would pass quickly, practically unnoticed, like a 
breeze. Quickly—and _ irreplaceably. But why _ this 
“irreplaceably?” Hopeless sentimentality. That was the flaw 
in all this. You had to think with your head, not your heart. 
Ratio, ratio—not emotio. 

In the crowd of people leaning against the cold and damp 
walls of the station as they waited for the subway, she 
chanced on Mrs. Kachmar. 

“So, where are you going?” asked Mrs. Kachmar, glancing 
down curiously at the sturdy suitcase that Lida had carefully 
put down beside her. 

“Between the suburbs and downtown—there and back,” 
Lida laughed. “Just like you,” she said, nodding toward the 
five colorful packages Mrs. Kachmar was struggling to keep 
aloft. “Like everyone else here.” 

“Everyone else” was the multitude of individuals in multi- 
hued coats, loaded down with bags, packages, and boxes of 
every kind after the weekly Friday evening downtown 
shopping—now all packed together in the subway car and 
heading home. 

“And the suitcase? What about that? You bought it? 
That’s a man’s bag—double straps, double handles, a ‘two- 
Suiter,’ isn’t it?” 

How has she managed to spot all that? marveled Lida 
silently. 

“A present for my husband,” she answered. 

“Is he going somewhere?” 

How easily people ask such questions! Where are you 
going, with whom, for what, where do you work, how much 
do you make? Lida didn’t know how to pose such questions 
freely and directly. To her, they amounted to breaching the 
barriers around somebody’s private life. Other people’s 
spontaneous persistence always surprised her. 

“No, it’s a birthday gift.” 


She felt annoyed at being obliged to lie. She didn’t lie 
well, which was immediately evident. 

“But why a suitcase, my dear? A suitcase is a dangerous 
present!” 

“It’s a symbolic gift. So he knows that he’s totally free 
and can go wherever he likes.” 

Lida was trying to joke, in an effort to veil her discomfort. 

“What do you mean? And in your condition! You’ve got 
one still in diapers and another one on the way, and you're 
talking about your husband’s freedom? Don’t you know that 
there are plenty of men in that situation out there who 
choose freedom over difficult responsibilities? They do, for 
Sure, and without suggestions from their wives or symbolic 
gifts!” 

Mrs. Kachmar’s sister was the source of this experience. 
Her husband had left her and their little daughter Nina after 
three years of marriage. Now Nina was with her aunt every 
day as her mother did factory work. For Mrs. Kachmar, the 
problem was close and painful. 

Lida said nothing in response, and the other woman, 
sensing her discomfort, changed the topic. Before getting 
off, she smiled at Lida and tried to smooth things over. 

“Maybe we should get a suitcase like that too. Then 
maybe we’d do some traveling. It wasn’t very expensive, 
was it?” 

“No, not very,” said Lida. 

It cost what she had been setting aside for months, 
intending to buy her first-ever evening gown. Why? she now 
asked herself—to catch up belatedly on her youth? Or to 
begin a second one, since the first had been lost in the war? 
And now here it lay—that amount, that dress, that youth, in 
a rectangle made of light-brown calf’s leather. 

Tenderly she fingered one of the strong leather straps. 
What did she need an evening dress for? She couldn’t dance 
now, anyway. And she wouldn’t be dancing later either, 


when Andrii was gone. If only it would happen already. The 
worst part was the uncertainty and the wait. 

She began musing about the letters he would write her. 
Such rich, lush letters. They’d be about the Louvre, the 
Sorbonne, Notre Dame. About the boulevards along the 
Seine. About openings at art galleries. And she would write 
to him—about Roma’s development and about little Nestor 
(Nestor—for sure!). And about life here. In detail and as it 
really was, the way he liked her descriptions to be. And she 
wouldn’t write too often, or about her feelings. She’d deal 
with her loneliness privately, away from everybody, 
rereading his letters ten times by the lamp on her 
nightstand, alone with his still-lifes and landscapes. 

Let him go. He absolutely has to go. Another opportunity 
like this might never come again. It’s just what he needs 
right now. An exciting environment, abounding in creativity, 
a shot of bohemian enthusiasm. And impressions—new 
impressions, new experiences, new emotions—to broaden 
his horizons, to deepen his reaction to the world around 
him. 

This is not the way they had planned his pilgrimage to 
the Mecca of art and culture. His role as draftsman and 
project director would still fill an 8-hour workday, just as it 
did here. But there, his working hours would include half of 
every night, as well as all those countless hours that he 
dedicated here to Lida, Roma, and the chores of home 
ownership. 

There was nothing else to say. The benefits that would 
come from a two-year stay were obvious. Lida can already 
see new canvases illuminated by joyful golden sunshine. 
The illusion carries her off, and she herself begins to 
imagine new projects, ideas, subjects—lovely new paintings. 
Andrii’s paintings. And then, maybe, a third year in that 
exuberant capital. A year of real creativity, a year of 
culmination. And afterwards, a one-man show at a Parisian 


gallery with one of those magical names that would open 
wide the doors of the whole art world ... 

At home, the adolescent babysitter sat engrossed in the 
television screen and didn’t notice Lida until she turned on 
the lights in the dining room. Roma was already asleep, but 
toys still cluttered the whole house and on the kitchen table 
the toddler’s plates stood unwashed. 

A couple of years of carefree bachelor life in a delightful 
foreign city. After that, how easy would it be to again take 
part in ordinary, everyday life, to return heart and soul to a 
home full of children’s activity and commotion, to family 
concerns? 

Paid for her two hours of caring for Roma, the babysitter 
turned the television off and left. In complete silence, Lida 
was again alone with her thoughts. She tidied up the rooms 
and waited for Andrii. 

Tonight’s meeting must be running late. She lay down on 
the living room couch and half-closed her eyes. She was 
tired. Shopping downtown always tired her out. Not only 
because of the hours spent going from store to store but, 
mainly, because of the crowds of people there. Crowds 
always wore her out and frightened her. Now there was 
another reason, obliging her to rest more frequently. Would 
She be able to manage it all on her own? She would have to 
write her aunt and ask her to come down for a week or two. 
She didn’t like to ask for helo—she always sought to be 
independent. But now she would have to. Her biggest 
concern was for Roma: this would be a hard time for the 
little girl. Someone from the family would have to stay with 
her while Lida was in the hospital. Later, everything would 
get sorted out somehow. After all, other women managed on 
their own, and she had never lacked good-natured 
enthusiasm or energy, and she didn’t fear physical effort. If 
only this wave of weakness would recede quickly. Once 
Nestor was born, everything would surely fall into place. 


With Andrii’s arrival a cheerful freshness entered the 
house, as if a strong and lively sea breeze had unexpectedly 
blown through the opened door. He greeted her with bright, 
smiling eyes, impatiently tossing back his shock of unruly 
blonde hair. There was a sort of boyish tenderness about 
him, making Lida recall something vague and indistinct yet 
close and familiar from her childhood. 

“Wi-i-fe! I’m starving!” he sang out in his pleasant 
baritone. 

She knew that their serious talk had to wait until after 
dinner. “You can’t discuss such things on an empty 
stomach,” he’d once good-humoredly declared, and 
afterward he’d faithfully kept to this folk wisdom. She didn’t 
want to breach that tradition now. 

He asked a lot about Roma. Unhurriedly enjoying the 
meal, he listened to the details of Roma’s accomplishments 
during the day, laughing heartily at the toddler’s antics as if 
at the wittiest of jokes. 

“And what'll it be like when little Vera joins the party?!” 

The expected baby whom Lida thought of as Nestor was 
Vera to Andrii. “What a lovely creature a little girl is!” he’d 
often say. Lida sometimes thought he did it on purpose and 
for her sake, because he knew how much she wanted the 
baby to be a boy, since she was convinced that Andrii very 
much wanted a son. He was readying the stage in advance 
to spare her a possible disappointment. That was very much 
his way. 

“Lida,” he said, suddenly serious. “| talked with the boss 
today.” 

“And?” 

“I won’t be going to France.” 

“What do you mean?” She was nearly shouting. “But 
that’s not right! We decided—” 

“Not we, Lida, but you—and now | have made a different 
decision.” 


There was not a trace of agitation in his voice. He spoke 
directly, calmly, nearly tenderly. Maybe he was right—Lida 
had been so absorbed in coming to her own decision that 
She hadn't really considered what his might be. She had 
been absolutely certain that Andrii’s own wish was to go. 

“Why?” She now spoke in a whisper. 

But she didn’t give him a chance to answer. All the great 
anxiety, pain, and sadness that had been brewing in her 
over the last couple of weeks boiled over into an 
uncontrollable spasm of weeping. 

“We are to blame! We’re the ones keeping you back! 
We're the constant brake on your career. Family and 
children are weighing you down. You stick by your wife and 
can’t move forward. Why did you marry? Now you won't go, 
and then you'll always regret it. Don’t deceive yourself: 
you'll never have another chance like this! You'll regret it, 
and silently curse us. You'll never forget that we stood in 
your way. Then a rift will arise between us. One bigger than 
an absence of two or three years would create...” 

He waited until she had quieted. 

“Lida,” he said. “You are the kind of person who strives at 
any cost to be heroic. You want the satisfaction of having 
made a Sacrifice. That’s an egotistical trait!” 

Lida, offended, fell silent. 

“You want to see me as a genius. You identify yourself 
with me, and so my success becomes your success too. 
That, too, is egotistical. This is not an accusation against 
you. We are all egoists; we all want to satisfy our own egos. 
And egoism comes in different types. Yours is a noble 
egoism. It brings benefit to someone else—and leaves you 
on the moral high ground.” 

Lida said nothing. 

“lam not a genius, Lida. | know and love art too much 
not to recognize my own shortcomings. That’s not morbid 
self-criticism. | also recognize what | have to offer. | am a 
decent, perhaps even quite good artist, Lida—one of the 


hundreds in every country. And, you must understand, 
artists like that are important. Without them, any true 
culture would be impossible. They form the foundation from 
which true genius can spring.” 

Are these the cries of maturity? thought Lida, surprised 
at her own thinking. As children, each of us believes that we 
are a special being with an extraordinary destiny before us. 
Only gradually does life itself bring us to our senses, make 
us realize that we are just a single grain of sand in the 
infinite sand of the sea, where entire rivers of the past, 
present, and future flow. 

“I won't leave you on your own, Lida, at what may be the 
most demanding time in your life, to go search for some 
illusory fantasy—” 

“You want to sacrifice yourself too!” Lida interrupted. 

He let out a laugh. 

“Maybe that’s true—who knows! Maybe an old-fashioned, 
petty-bourgeois sense of responsibility is what’s winning 
out.” 

Lida was trying to fight him with his own weapons, and 
that was making him light-hearted. His eyes again had a 
boyish gleam. 

Lida went out into the garden, wanting to collect her 
turbulent thoughts. There, in solitude and under the stars, 
how petty human ambitions seemed. 

His warm, strong hands on her shoulders startled her. 

“| was alone in life for a long time, Lida, and | don’t want 
to live like that again.” 

Lida gazed up at the stars, sparkling in the dark-blue 
dome of the heavens. 

“None of uS can escape our essential solitude,” she said 
quietly. 

“But there are times when we can. And then—that’s our 
only true desire. For me, love is one such effort to shed 
absolute solitude. And can it be that just that ephemeral, 


uncertain, and illusory escape is the quintessence of our 
human existence?” 

Lida gazed on at the darkness, her hot cheeks cooling in 
the soft night air. Anguish rolled out from her heart like a 
Shooting star swirling into eternity. And then _ she 
understood: her private, unexpressed, half-formed and yet 
painfully fervent wish was being fulfilled. 

“But I’ve already bought you a_ suitcase!” she 
remembered suddenly, and fell silent. 


Translated by Uliana Pasicznyk 
Original publication: Marta Tarnavs'ka, “Stara istoriia” 


[Title changed to “Podarunok” in later publications], Nashe 
zhyttia, Oct. 1958, 5-8. 


The Little Man and the Sea 
Marta Tarnawsky 


A water-filled moat encircled the hill and castle, and 
beyond it were high ramparts and a palisade, with openings 
for archers-defenders. There were also three drawbridges 
over the moat, but they were not actually built. Even his 
brother Mark couldn't manage to do that, and he is the older 
one here. The bridges got destroyed every time the enemy 
appeared on the scene. Then they were rebuilt. On the 
highest tower of the prince's castle fluttered a flag. The blue 
ribbon from mom's dress was perfectly suited to be a flag. 
Attached to the handle of a broken shovel, it fluttered in the 
wind like a real flag, and was reflected with sparks of pride 
in the pupils of Mark the Builder. 

When a tar barrel caught fire nearby—a sign that the 
Tatars were attacking the castle—the bridges were 
destroyed first, and then a real battle ensued. Maxim liked 
this. Destroying the castle with sand balls was much more 
interesting than building it. Stepping one foot into the castle 
yard, he tore down the guard tower and triumphantly pulled 
out the shovel with the blue ribbon. His brother's punches 
made it clear to him that such heroics were undesirable. 
Running away, he threw the blue ribbon into the watery 
moat. His angry brother rushed to catch him but must have 
changed his mind, for he abruptly stopped and turned back 
to his castle. 

Maxim ran to the ocean. Last year he would have run 
away from this water “coming at me,” frightened by the 
roar of the surf, but now he is at one with the sea. “I like this 
big pool,” he says to his mother. “Who invented it? God? 
And who poured in the water?” 


Maxim takes a few steps into the water and watches as a 
noisy, white-maned wave rolls toward him. The wave breaks 
far ahead only white foam reaches Maxim, and then spreads 
in wide arcs on the sand. Emboldened, Maxim takes a step 
forward and tries to catch a handful of the white sea foam in 
his small hands. “Why is the foam in the sea white?” He is 
already running to his mother, to pester her with questions. 

The beach, like a huge flower garden, burns with bright 
colors. Their large umbrella, green with yellow stripes, is just 
over there. Maxim runs over and stops at a green beach 
chair. He stares hesitantly for a moment at the woman 
wrapped in a white towel. His small eyes are surprised. It's 
not mom. He hears a familiar phrase in a foreign language, 
“Hi there, little boy” but Maxim catches sight of another 
green umbrella and runs there, not looking back. 

The shovel he lost this morning is here, on the sand. Ah, 
what joy! He had been looking for it. He must tell Mark he 
found it. But neither Mark nor his castle are anywhere to be 
seen. The castle reminds him of his brother’s punches and 
his own forgotten guilt. The boy looks around for the green 
umbrella again. But here again, unknown faces gaze at him 
indifferently from under wide straw hats. 

Searching, he randomly made his way down the beach. 
He did not let go of his newly found shovel. Only slightly 
Smaller than he was, it dragged along behind him, bouncing 
over scattered shells, and leaving an uneven, barely visible 
trail on the sand. 

Again he went toward the ocean. Near the water’s edge 
some boys had dug a channel into the water, and a stream 
of waves was rocking the boys’ boats in it. One was an 
aircraft carrier—just like the one in the shop window 
yesterday. And next to it a yacht with three sails and a small 
Indian canoe. The boys were now digging a second channel, 
and Maxim looked on with interest at their work. 

“Our Dnipro’s the largest river, And on its waves the 
sailboats glimmer...”—he knew this rhymed tale by heart. 


But it immediately reminded him of his mother. He left the 
boys and started searching for their umbrella again. 

He was no longer looking for a green one with yellow 
Stripes but looked under each umbrella. But everywhere 
there were the same strangers—tanned people wearing 
dark glasses and hats made of colored straw. 

A large paper kite climbs into the sky. A black monster is 
painted on its red surface, and a long tail of thin colored 
ribbons is attached to its end. For a moment it becomes a 
terrible black monster, but the kite is already fluttering in 
the wind, the pattern on the red paper no longer visible. The 
kite becomes a spot of color in the big blue sky. The sky is 
dotted with white clouds, like lambs. However, Maxim 
already knows that rain comes from clouds, and rain 
frightens him. True, he does wonder what happens to the 
sea when it rains—will there be thunder? Better to find mom 
already. Again he looks under the colored umbrellas for a 
familiar smile. 

A tourist boat sails near the shore. Children on the beach 
shout and wave to the passengers. Maxim, too, laughs and 
shouts. He has already sailed on this ship, and it was so 
nice! Seagulls had flown up close to him and just snatched 
pieces of food from his hands. Some day he will sail by ship 
far away, to the other side of the ocean, to that place where 
mom, pointing, says: “Ukraine is over there.” But in fact he 
does not believe it takes all that long to get to this other 
side: he can see that the end of the sea is not so far away. 

The hot sun is beating down on Maxim's back, the shovel 
weighs down his hand and gets in the way. The sound of a 
loudspeaker reaches him from the boardwalk, but it is 
almost drowned out by the tide. Besides, it’s in a foreign 
language—and what’s that to him? Even if it is about a lost, 
blond, four-year-old boy in blue shorts. 

On a blanket nearby sits a little girl eating cherries. Her 
mother just took them out of a bag and is handing them to 
the child one by one, having first bit into them and tossed 


the pits into the bag. The girl looks at Maxim with mocking 
eyes, her small mouth smeared with red cherry juice. Maxim 
really wants cherries. He looks sadly at the girl, puts the 
thumb of his right hand in his mouth, and sucks, Sucks ... 

Suddenly, behind him, his mother’s voice echoes. His 
mom! Full of happiness, he flies into his mother’s arms. 
“Mom, mom! | want some cherries!” He shouts loudly and 
cheerfully, wondering why his mother looks so angry, and 
why there are tears in her eyes. 


1959 


Translated by Maxim Tarnawsky 


Original publication: Marta Tarnavs'ka, “Mala liudyna | 
more,” Nashe zhyttia, July—Aug. 1959, 6-8. 


American Triptych 


Marta Tarnawsky 


The land was ours before we were the land’s. 
Robert Frost, “The Gift Outright” 


THE First DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
1. Navigare necesse est 


Sailing is just another adventure. 

When you’re eighteen years old, 

the proverb that “sailing is required,” 

seems like a lifelong motto, 

and though the sailors in the port sang 

a German song about the death of a dream — 
Bremerhaven remained indifferent. 

The U.S.S. Mercy no longer carried soldiers 

to strengthen the European front— 

she was returning home with cargo, 

her last sailing across the ocean, 

she carried an unusual cargo to her native harbor. 
A hospitable gesture to those shortchanged by war. 
And the gates to the future opened... 

I too am on deck with my closest kin. 

The war is now a distant memory— 

a Childhood peeled off like a shell, 

and I am all aflame with the excitement of the day 
I am all expectation. Youth has passed already, 
and so too Salzburg’s beauty, love’s sanctuary. 
But what comes next? What is my future? 
Uncertainty, anxiety—that’s what’s ahead, 


and that small slice of wisdom already won: 
to catch in handfuls every drop of joy 
immerse yourself in the moment’s rapture 
and live—right now, today, and every moment. 


There’s land on the horizon for a while now, 
but suddenly, out from the mist, 

rise ghostly figures hanging in the air— 
skyscrapers, which I’ve never seen before. 
A sudden wakening, a blow 

as if a turn into the actual and real, 

this is in fact a different continent. 

The sea has been a Rubicon for me, 

the bridges burnt, no longer can there be 
return to that place where I’ve left 

my childhood, youth, and Europe. 


2. First lesson in democracy 


A cold wind blows off the ocean 

but he’s without a coat; this grey haired 

fellow, with his straggly, wind-blown mane, 

his jacket casually open, and his tie 

fluttering in the wind like a flag. 

Who is he, this stranger? A Bostonian? 

An agent of the immigration bureau? 

Or someone’s sponsor? Or maybe just 

a passerby, then wandering along the quay 

as our ship was arriving at the harbor 

and lanky passengers emerged into the sun 

from cabins where they’d huddled on their voyage 
onto the deck, to see, with wondering eyes 

the dock, the port, the place where they would land. 
The band stuck up a cheerful sound: 

“Oh say,” we heard, triumphantly, “can you see?” 


An anthem played to greet us, as if in a parade. 
And yet the unknown fellow stands 
At ease, unburdened, lost in thought 
and looking out into the ocean, 
while I remember anthems played not long ago 
with rows of boys and girls arrayed in lines 
observing goose-step marching soldiers, 
coordinated moves by monolithic crowds 
accompanied by military tunes. 
In all that discipline, there was no room 
for a disdainful, independent stance, 
for pacifists, ignoring martial customs 
to stand aside, bemused and inattentive 
with hands in trouser pockets, far from a salute. 
There were the songs of patriotic ardor, 
the fatherland above all else 
and everything you have, and what you'll be 
you owe to it, and to it pledge your life, 
not in one moment, but forever more. 
They taught that we were cogs in a machine, 
Alone we’re nothing, the collective is all. 
There is no noble feeling greater 
than pride in watching our flags flutter 
than shouting “heil” or “glory” in a crowd 
than raising hands in a salute with other. 
Such was my childhood, this was not strange to me 
a youngster in tight rows with fellow scouts 
I loved to march and watch the wind-blown flags. 
But now, from the ship’s deck I watch 
as this undisciplined civilian man 
listens unmoved as his own anthem sounds, 
and I am moved. 

I understand at last: 
This is a citizen of a free country 
He’s not a victim, slave, or pawn, 
He’s not the dung of empires and leaders. 


And in my thoughts, I stretch my arms 

into the future—into tomorrow. I hope 

I too will someday raise my head 

and proudly know the most important value— 
that simple human dignity the world forgot. 


3. E pluribus unum 


The anthem’s over. A row of speakers 

to the microphone stands patiently in line, 

the first of them begins his greeting. 

I don’t know who he is or what he said. 

No doubt about how welcome we should feel 
how readily we’ll be accepted and what awaits us: 
prosperity and peace and fruitful labor, 

more valued here than elsewhere in the world. 
This country was, from its inception 

built by hard working hands of immigrants 
and we, like they, are its prospective citizens. 
We’d heard so many speeches in the past 

in praise of peace but promising a war, 

that promised paradise but delivered hell 

we weren't about to fall for empty words. 
Besides, the effort is in vain. Who listens 

to words they cannot understand? 

These words are in a foreign language 

the speaker is twofold removed from us: 
mistrust and by the barrier of language. 

But here, the second speaker takes the stage 
He’s from the sponsors, UUARC 

“Brothers and sisters, dearest countrymen...” 
He opens, in the language that’s our own. 
Ukrainian words, like a warm breeze from home 
like a spring thaw amidst a stormy season 

a sign that winter’s over, summer’s coming, 


and in this place, we are indeed at home. 


THE SECOND DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
1. Lackawanna Manufacturing Company 


I am so fresh from European schooling 
that Latin phrases still ring in my ears. 
The neon sign with “Manufacturing” 
that glows as I approach in morning twilight 
speaks of the work of hands, 

and not just any human’s hands 

but my own. 

I’m now a member of the proletariat 

I joined with youthful zeal and zest. 

I’ll try to show to one and all 

and mostly to myself 

that I’m a healthy and young plant 
transplanted into different soil 

with all the energy I need to live 

and grow in this new climate. 

I’ve read Franko and Kotsiubynsky 

I understand the working class 

I’m almost something of a socialist— 
ready to test the principles of theory 
against the living practice of a job. 


I can’t yet master the machine: 

It pulls much faster than I can hold. 

“Be steady, not so nervous,” says the foreman. 

And intercedes for me with the bosses: “Give her 
another week!” 


Slowly, I get the hang of it. 
The boys in the shop 


pester me with smutty jokes 

while the married ladies 

pass pornographic toys 

from hand to hand, with secret smiles. 

I’m married now, but still not skilled 

at fending off assailants with a joke or laugh. 
I hide, embarrassed, behind the shield 

of simplicity, idealism, and pretending 

not to understand the foreign language. 

I try to bury my own small world 

deep within the confines of my heart. 

But I already understand 

that bridges across chasms are not alike 
some are made of steel and stand quite firm 
but others can be made of rope 

they sway and wobble in the wind 

and yet they carry Himalayan mountaineers 
safely across gorges and roaring streams. 
The jokes, no matter how lewd, 

the smiles, warm and sincere, 

a hand outstretched in friendship, 

the tears of my emotions— 

these are the ropes of mountain bridges 
that span the chasms of class and nation 
over the turbulent rivers of language 
spanning the gap from humanity to the human. 


I am friends with the workers. 

But here, in jeans and checkered shirt 
working from dawn to dusk beside us, 
covered in sweat and grime, 

is the manufacturer, the owner. 

He lunches with us, coke and sandwich, 
smashing the old stereotype 

of an imagined capitalist. 

He knows us all by name 


and he’s the last to leave at night. 

He doesn’t mind the workers’ jokes 
And even listens to their complaints. 
But everyone calls him Mister Rosen, 
he’s not just Peter to anyone 

and his skin is tanned like no one else’s. 
He spent January down south 
vacationing in the Bahamas. 


2. Pursuit of happiness 


The neighbor’s lilacs are full bloom 

This girl, who never asked for favors 

from no one, nowhere—obstinate and proud— 
now meekly asks the miser to relent: 

Sell me a handful of that heady scent! 

And now, supremely proud, she carries 

Lilacs for her beloved, and she, like they, 

all blooming, young, and full of joy. 


A lilac grows in our own garden 

Cared for by the wife’s own hands 

that it may prosper, grow, and blossom 

even in rocky, sunless soil. 

Year after year on the kitchen table 

May comes with blooms and heady scent, 

A scent that still lingers in the room 

Even after the flowers have wilted in their vase, 
a scent that fills both home and soul 

like music playing in the great outdoors. 


The lilac blooms. Now it’s the children’s hands 
instructed by their mother’s love 

that bring the heady scent into the home, 
bouquets of purple fantasy in flowers. 


That scent, like oxygen for the soul, 
fills me with strength like a fresh transfusion. 
The lilac blooms, its May forever in my heart. 


3. Plain living and high thinking 


On the way to work each day I see 

Students loaded down with books. 

I secretly read the titles. 

There’s Freud and Darwin, Shakespeare too— 
a wealth of unfamiliar subjects brings 

a longing that will not be stopped. 

These subway-riding students can’t imagine 
the burning passion that engulfs 

the young mother with an infant on her lap 
her eyes aglow with sorrow and envy. 


But here, her father’s hands hold out 
the keys, like magic, that will unlock 
the padlocks on the gates of education. 
The universe of possibilities expands, 
the heart fills up with limitless expanse 
as for a climber in the mountains 

where every higher peak gives 

a new perspective in the thinner air 
and the resigned thrill of new discovery. 


I swap the mundane joys of daily life 

for the freedom to fly above the clouds 

I now abandon lazy sweet surrender 

for the rigid discipline of intellect. 

The time that girlfriends from my youth 
devote to preparations, thinking in detail 
about their gowns, their shoes, and hairdos— 
they’re planning for the ball they’ll all attend— 
I’m running with a satchel full of books 


in a plain skirt and inexpensive blouse 
to catch the uninviting subway in the dark 
to make my evening classes in good time. 


But there are sacrifices I won’t make, 

Some things are worthier than life itself 

than all the wealth of thought contained in books. 
I have a well from which I always draw 

the healing waters of emotions, passions: 

from this great stream of human warmth and joy 
I draw the strength to live life and to grow. 


I’m busy raising my own sons 
and this is not just motherhood’s great joy, 
it is a laboratory of real life 
a second university—right at home. 
Observantly, I watch the child grow, 
expanding his horizons day by day— 
an infant yesterday in diapers 
now holds his head, stands on two feet 
and forms the sounds of his first words 
and now he’s asking his first questions 
of cosmic implications. He does not yet know 
that answers to these queries don’t exist. 
With silent pride I watch and hear 
the small philosopher, all knees and shorts: 
this little person, through the ages 
trying to catch eternity in his hands 
is only man, who carries God within 

THE THIRD DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


1. A Ballad about a Silver Key 
In a ditch, barely visible to the eye, 


as if grown over by the land itself, 
blackened by time, maybe even rusted 


there lay a magic key, untouched. 

They passed it with disinterest: 

some had much better keys themselves, 
the others wondered: what could it unlock? 
If only it had a diamond to help it shine 

or if in gold it could reflect the sun! 


So I picked up this old black key 

and now at home I sit at night 

and brush it down, I clean it up 

slowly and patiently, with loving care. 
Beneath my brush, after another wiping, 
the shine of silver slowly comes to light 
an unexpected joy—a silver key. 


Excited, nervously I take this key 

and with a slow, uncertain gesture 

I put it in the opening of the padlock 

of a gigantic trunk, in which 

are treasures that were heretofore forbidden: 
Chaucer and Milton, Wordsworth and Byron. 


And then in a greedy trance 

like an agitated rich miser 

I run to the next trunk. 

The world’s pirates have deposited 
here in an eternal present 

the world’s timeless treasures: 
Plutarch, Confucius, and Voltaire 
stand side by side in the basement 
like barrels of wine in a cellar— 
I’m drunk, I’m drunk, I’m drunk ... 


I’m not used to drinking so much 
I must come up for air and sunlight. 


But the silver key hangs on my neck 

my newfound magic talisman. 

It’s a memento: in my cellar 

stand rows of cognac, Armagnac 
Burgundian wine, champagne, and port 
and pinot-chardonnay, sauterne, cab-franc. 
This will need a careful taster’s regimen, 
not the mindless indulgence of a drunk. 


Each time I descend to the cellar 
fate holds out a surprise for me. 

I go down and get frightened: what’s this? 
Has a thief broken in to the trunk? 
With his own key he turns the lock 
and he’s just as drunk as I am. 

A co-owner, a friend, and a drunkard! 
There’s a whole company of us now, 
each with a key to these treasures 
that cannot be stolen or sold. 

We all descend to the cellar 

each of us to drink alone 

then drunk we gather together 

and sing ecstatic drinking songs. 


2. Moratorium 


Today the stadium is repurposed 

for an unfamiliar event: 

they’ve called a public demonstration 
a moratorium against the war. 

Here they come, the student-activists, 
the working staff and the professors— 
the whole university community. 

Here they come, publicly to meet 

in an unstructured open forum 

to talk about the problems of the day 


the open wounds, social despair. 

Here they come, unexpectedly stirred 

to make their views well known to others 
to stand up and be counted 

among the ranks of dissidents. 


Here there’s no waiting for directives 

from those on high, no following the masses— 
there’s only consciousness of being at the core 
within a liberal nation’s public conscience. 

In this healthy, fertilized womb 

in pregnant contemplation 

after a nine-month gestation 

and only after painful labor 

perhaps an idea will be born. 

Like a ball of wet snow 

that rolls down a hill to the valley 

and grows larger and larger 

and stronger and faster, 

this daring initiative, this idea 

articulated at the right time, 

can give the required push 

to an avalanche of public action. 


Tomorrow, perhaps, the papers will condemn 
this action of ours, this seeming heresy, 

a month later there will be a flood 

of resolutions flowing across the country 
and within a year this heresy of ours 

will be a plank in party platforms. 


The path of democratic change 

is hard, complex and slow; 

it’s not a sudden burst of exaltation 
nor heroism on a single day; 

it’s not the stuff of patriotic speeches 


or public proclamation of one’s faith. 

What’s needed here is civic courage 

to swim against the public’s favored tide; 
despite the trials of gray, fruitless workdays 

to stand up for the dignity of yourself and others 
and for the right to have a difference of ideas— 
not just your own, but those against you, too. 


The tree of liberty they say 

must yet be watered with blood. 

But these romantics fail to add 

that freedom’s tree will not survive 
without the daily watering it gets 

in bitter sweat from stubborn activists. 


It’s a different sport in the stadium today 
and yesterday’s passive observer 

silently takes in this strange spectacle. 
I’ve come down from the stands 

today I’m on the pitch, in the arena 
taking part in this unusual sport. 

3. Synthesis 


Librarian, professor of law 

and director of the largest law library in the world, 
today my friend Morris 

is at the pinnacle of his career. 


Sipping wine in the faculty club 
Morris says: “You know, 

I just got a letter yesterday, 

a temptation: to establish 

a library research center 

at a new university 

on the outskirts of Jerusalem...” 


“For this you would consider 

leaving your security, your well-being, your career? 
The books you’re planning. 

The monographs already on the way?” 


“For my position here,” says Morris, 

“there is an endless line of candidates... 

But over there volunteers are scarce 

and I have no competitors...” 

He smiles: “They said I would build there 

an arsenal of liberal thought 

to hold the equilibrium 

between our totalitarian factions... 

There is need and funds are available, 

but the plan cannot be realized 

unless real live people come forward, 

men with heart and soul 

who would be willing to bring in as a sacrifice 
the experience they have gained in the wide world...” 


Says Morris: “I’ve observed at first hand 

how difficult it is to build a new society 

on foundations that are thousands of years old. 

Healthy hands and healthy thought are needed, 

the knowledge and intellect of the best specialists 
available...” 


“You will go? You’ve decided already? 
But your roots are right here, in New York. 
Is this not, after all, your own country?” 


“Tam a New Yorker all the way back to my grandfather 
and I’m sure to come back here eventually 

to live out my old age here in Brooklyn. 

But remember, I am a descendant 

of that ageless, that ancient culture, 


that united us all in diaspora, 

that fed infants together with mother’s milk 
the dream about the promised land of Canaan. 
I have a debt to history on my shoulders 

and I have to pay it back with honor.” 


Sipping wine in the faculty club 
we Sat long into the hours of night 
and I saw through the windows 

in the city’s darkness 

a mirage born along the Dnipro— 
the ageless gold-covered cupolas 
of my own far-away Jerusalem. 


Translated by Maxim Tarnawsky and Marta Tarnawsky 


Original publication: Marta Tarnavs'ka, “Amerykans'kyi 
tryptykh,” Novi dni, May 1981, pp. 1-2. 
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Danylo Husar Struk Programme in Ukrainian Literature of the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies 


Introduction 


This section of the journal is devoted to a first-of-its-kind 
event: an online festival of contemporary Ukrainian poetry 
that was part of a series of literary events I organized with 
support from the Danylo Husar Struk Programme in 
Ukrainian Literature of the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian 
Studies at the University of Alberta. The Struk programme 
regularly hosts readings by contemporary Ukrainian 
authors, giving scholars and the public a chance to engage 
with the latest trends and names in Ukrainian literature. 
They are meant to show that literature should not be 
restricted to university classrooms but needs to be seen 
and heard by a wider appreciative audience. 

The festival ran for eight weeks on Zoom through July- 
August 2020 and showcased _ sixteen contemporary 
Ukrainian poets. This issue of the journal includes 
translations of some of the poetry presented at the festival, 
now available for English-speaking readers and 
researchers. 

The idea of organizing a two-month, weekly, online 
festival arose after the sudden proclamation of the 
lockdown and other restrictions in March 2020. This 
unexpected and unprecedented experience changed our 
attitude to each other. It marked the beginning of a period 
of anxiety, insecurity, and dread of physical closeness, yet it 
also prompted a search for new means and venues of 
communication. 

A sense of despair associated with the pandemic drove 
me to seek tools to help adjust to the newly fragmented, 
isolated reality. The solution was language—the thing that 
unites us with others. It occurred to me that poetry was 
this all-uniting, all-accommodating, all-forgiving language 
that could express the anxieties, losses, and adjustments of 
the pandemic situation without shame and embarrassment. 


A festival of poetry would enable the Ukrainian diaspora 
and English-speaking readers to encounter Ukrainian 
literature in a more direct way; to watch, listen, and pose 
questions to poets with whom few in the Ukrainian 
diaspora could have interacted, even in pre-pandemic 
times. This awkward, untimely pandemic could be an 
excuse to organize a large literary event outside Ukraine. 

Such a large festival, with sixteen contemporary poets, 
would have been very difficult to organize as an in-person 
event—it would be almost impossible to bring so many 
poets to North America. Ironically, the pandemic offered an 
opportunity to establish something otherwise unimaginable 
—a real (though virtual), viable poetic dialogue between 
the Ukrainian community in North America and poets in 
Ukraine (and beyond its borders). 

The Danylo Husar Struk Programme supported this 
initiative, and the Festival of Contemporary Ukrainian 
Poetry took place in the summer of 2020. Recordings of the 
sessions are available on the Programme’s website for 
those who didn’t attend and for those who teach Ukrainian 
literature in schools and universities, both in Ukraine and 
abroad. These same goals are further promoted by now 
publishing translations of some of this poetry. 

Selecting whom to invite to take part in the festival was 
challenging, but from the beginning I was guided by a basic 
principle. There seemed to be no point in further 
canonizing those who have already been canonized. I 
wanted to give the audience a more panoramic view of 
contemporary Ukrainian poetry, to include both well-known 
and lesser-known poets; poets who live in Ukraine and 
outside it; and poets who do not write solely in Ukrainian. I 
wanted to highlight the multicultural and multilinguistic 
richness of Ukraine and its literature. This includes 
Ukraine’s Russophone literature, which has often been the 
subject of politicized debate. I realize this is a very 
sensitive topic. But, excluding literature written in Russian, 


Tatar, Yiddish, or in other minority languages would 
diminish the richness of Ukraine’s culture and echo the 
exclusions and banishments of previous epochs. Today, 
many Russian-speaking poets of Ukraine are beginning to 
write in Ukrainian, whether due to internal needs or the 
crisis in relations with the Russian language and Russia. 
Their choices should be a matter of discussion and debate 
in the context of mutual understanding and respect. 

A project like this, I believe, brings poets, translators, 
readers and scholars together, making it possible to 
rethink, in a dialogue, what was previously unspeakable, to 
translate it both literally, in poetry, from one language to 
another, and symbolically—from one’s own _ internal 
language, with its truths and lies, to that of someone else. 
As such, this festival and the translations that were born 
with it are decidedly comparative and topical, as they 
foster an appreciation for otherness and develop curiosity, 
critical thinking, cross-cultural and_ trans-epochal 
understanding. And all this is possible because—only 
because—poetry has the power to reconcile. 


Alex Averbuch 


Wapuuna [sanyH 
[THCTUTYT MEPETJIADY ICTOPII| 


1. 


<SC 3 ABOD> =~ cneuianisyetsca = a 


BUpOOHULTBI [Oyb-AKe CJIOBO] 
[6yob-aka (bpaza] 
[6yob-aka (bpaza] 


[6ynb-ake COBO] 1762 pik[nmays3a] 


[6yob-aka pasa] 
[6ynb-aka paza] 
[6ynb-aka paza] 

TlOuwaB BAPOOHUITBO MapomsaBiB 
[6ynb-aka paza] 
BUPOOHULITBO MapoTsAriB 
[6yob-aka paza] 
3aJIIZ3HUYHUX MOCTIB 
[6yob-aka paza] 
[6ynb-aka Ppaza] 
[6ynb-aka paza] 


3 1963 poky Ha 3aBOZi BUIYCKaIoTb QUTAYI KOJIACKU 

3 1965 — aBTOMOOiNbHI 3amyacTuHUu 

3 1982 — manoraOapuTHi npanbyi Mamunu «fi» 

[O6yMb-aiKe COBO] 

[6ynb-aka paza] 

y 1998 poui Oyno po3snoyuaTO BUPOOHMIITBO 
MiKKOHTHHEHTAJIbHUX PaKeT CTpaTeridHOTO Mpu3sHaueHHA 
« » 

y 2006 — cepiw#Huu BUMyCK pakeT KOMIIJIEKCy 
« » 


y MawOyTHBOMy 3aBOD IylaHye€ BUMyCK 

[6ynb-aka paza] 

[6ynb-aka paza] 

[6yob-aka paza] 

a TaKOXK 
———————————— 


Daryna Gladun 


INSTITUTE FOR HISTORICAL REVIEW 


1. 


ee FACTORY specializes in the production 


of [any word] 
[any phrase] 
[any phrase] 


[any word] the year 1762 [pause] 


[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

began manufacturing steamers 
[any phrase] 
manufacturing locomotives 
[any phrase] 

railway bridges 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 


from 1963 at the factory baby carriages were made 

from 1965 automobile parts 

from 1982 compact “ff” washing-machines 

[any word] 

[any phrase] 

in 1998 “(MM = intercontinental — strategic 
missiles began production 

in 2006 mass production of the ‘qq 
missiles started 

in the future the factory plans to produce 

[any phrase] 


[any phrase] 
[any phrase] 
and also 


2. 

BUKpapaui icTopil 

IOpOKy 3MiHFOBAJI 10 CJIOBy 

Ha OOHY CTOpiHky ligqpyuHuKka 

[6ynb-aka paza] 

[6yob-aka dpaza] 

[6yob-aka paza] 

110 YOTHPU CIOBa Ha CTOPIHKY KOHCTUTYLIl 

[6ynb-aka dpaza] 

[6yob-aka pasa] 

[6yob-aka paza] 

3aCHYBasIv IHCTUTYT Mepermagy PakTiB i danbcudikaiu 

KijIbKa We@CATKIB BUaHb TepioouKu (30KpeMa, 
nitepatypHi xypHann <f, « >, TaseTu 
>, GE c0100) 

TBOPUi CIIUIKU 

i 

O0UH TejleKaHall 

AKMUM y ac MpoTecTiB TpaHcmtoe OaneT «JleO6enuHe 
o3epo» 

[6yob-aka pasa] [6yob-ake cnoBo] ifeonoriuHi Baxenri 
BIIJIMBYy 

[6yob-aka paza] 

[6ynb-aka paza] 

[6yob-aika pa3za] 3aMilljeHHA 


icTopii icropicro iE 2 nani — 


[O6yab-akKe COBO] pote 

1 WOCi 3ragyrouuv po XX CTOMITTA TOBOPUMO IIpo 

MpoekTW iHO3eCMHUX MOWITHYHUX DIAYIB BIIPOBAaD2*KeHi Ha 
TepuTOpii FepxaBu 

TakOX TOBOPUMo po O6yniBHuulTBO BAMy 

i niguatta uinuuu (xoua QM ue oyna no nei 
lIpuyetTHa Oe3mocepeqHbo) 

[6yob-aka paza] 

[O6yMb-aAKe CIOBO] 





[6ynb-aka paza] 

PelpOYKYEMO CIIOTBOpeHi clorayqu 

[6yMb-aKe CIOBO] 

Il€peHPyKOBYEMO CdasibCuMiKOBaHi PaKTU MpO KiJIbKICTb 
2*eptTsB TonoKxocty Tononomopy CTasiHCbKuXx perlpeciu 

[6ynb-aka pasa] 

[6yob-aka paza] 

[6ynb-aka paza] 

WiA4i KYJIBTypH¥ BCTaIOTh Hepe KiHOMOKa30M Ha 3HaK 
IIpOTeCcTy MpOTH MaCOBHX ape IITIB 


2. 


every year history robbers 

change a word on every 

page of the textbooks 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

four words on a page in the constitution 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

they established the institute for the review of facts and 
falsification 

a few dozen periodicals (particularly, the literary 


journals “ ”, “TERRA”, the newspapers ‘iii, 
“ ” etc.) 


unions of artists 

and 

a TV channel 

which broadcasts the ballet “Swan Lake” during protests 
[any phrase] [any word] ideological gears of influence 
[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] substitution of 


the history of with the _ history’ of 
ES and later 


[any word] however 

still speaking of the twentieth century we talk about 

the projects of foreign politicians were implemented on 
state territory 

we also talk about the construction of the Baikal-Amur 
Mainline 

and upturning virgin soil (although 9M was not 
directly involved in it) 

[any phrase] 


[any word] 

[any phrase] 

reproduce distorted memories 

[any word] 

reprint falsified facts about the number of victims of the 
Holocaust the Holodomor the Stalinist repressions 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

workers within the arts stand up before a film screening 
to protest the mass arrests 


[6ynb-aka paza] 

MiTUHTYIOTb IIpOTH MOOUTTA CTYHeCHTIB 

[6ynb-aka paza] 

BUCTYMaloTb IIpOTU DZep2xaBHUXx 3/IOUMHIB 

[6yob-aka paza] 

3riMHO 3 CEKPeTHOIO DUPeCKTUBOIO 3ranyeMoO 1X JIMMIE AK 
3paHUKiB WMYTyHiB 

KOHTPpeBOJIIOWIOHEpiB 


3. 


[6yob-aka KiHKa] 
[OyOb-AKUM MOFOBIK] 
18+ 
TOBOPATb IIpo BiMHY i IO 
TOBOPAThb po BiMHY 
IIpo BiiHYy 
TOBOPATh IIpo IIIJIEOO 
[6yob-aka KiHKa] 
[O6yOb-AKUM MOFOBIK] 


[bimbM pu3HaveHHuH DA Mepermangy ocoOamu 
CTaplluMy 3a] 

[6yOb-AKUu Bik] 

(a CepHo3Ho) 

[O6yOb-AKUu Bik] 


[CMepTb 

IIpH3HaveHa AIA Wepermany 
ocoOaMu CTapIluMy 3a] 
[6yOb-AKUu Bik] 


[any phrase] 


[any phrase] 

resist the beating of students 

[any phrase] 

oppose state crimes 

[any phrase] 

in accordance with a secret directive we only mention 
them as traitors spies 

counterrevolutionaries 


3. 


[any woman] 
[any man] 
18+ 
talk about war and marriage 
talk about war 
about war 
talk about marriage 
[any woman] 
[any man] 


[this film is intended for people over] 
[any age] 

(I’m serious) 

[any age] 


[death is 
intended for 
people over] 
[any age] 


ado 


[mepersuagy, CMepTi ZO3BOIeHUH JIMIMe 3a 3rOQu Dopociux] 
TlOUMHAE BIPUTU B Oora 

[6yob-aka KiHKa] 

[6yOb-AKUM MOFOBIK] 


BUPILIVIOTh DE OXPeCTHTH HOBOHAPODKeHy DTOHBKY 

[6yOb-aAKe COBO] 

[6ynb-aka paza] 

[6yob-aka paza] 

3a Ba poKuw MTicnaA MipmMcaHHA eKapaliil mpo 
He3aJI@XKHICTb 

OTPUMY1OTb CBIZOLMTBO IIpO HapOA2KeCHHA DUTMHU CTaporo 
3pa3Ka 

31 CTapuM rep6om 

31 CTAPOIO Ha3BOI0 TEPUTOPil 


BIMHY 3a paBo Ha HOBY IM€HTUYHICTh Nporpau 
[O6yob-aka KiHKa] 

[O6yOb-AKUM 4OFOBIK] 

He 3MiH1010Tb 1acnlopTu fo 1995 poKy 


[6yMb-aAKe CIOBO] 
[6yob-aka (bpaza] 
[6yob-aka (bpaza] 


4. 


HediljuT 1epeBipeHo! inmopmaltiil 
000 30poHuHuxX KOHQIIKTIB 
IIPU3BONUTb TO 


[6yab-aika pensika] 

[6yob-aka pensika] 

[6yob-aka a] 

[6yab-aka pensika] 

BUKPUBJICHHA CIIPUMHATTA NOTIN 

Ta BaxKJIMBOCTiI BHeECKy OKpeMHX JIIOneu 
[6yob-aka pensika] 


or 


[watching death is allowed only with adult consent] 
starts believing in god 

[any woman] 

[any man] 


decide where to baptize their newborn daughter 

[any word] 

[any phrase] 

[any phrase] 

two years after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence 

they receive an old-style birth certificate 

with the old seal 

with the old name of the territory 


the war for a new identity was lost by 
[any woman] 

[any man] 

didn’t change passports until 1995 


[any word] 
[any phrase] 
[any phrase] 


4. 


lack of verified information 
about armed conflicts 
leads to 

[any remark] 


[any remark] 

[any I] 

[any remark] 

distortion of our perception of events 

and the importance of the contribution of certain 
individuals 

[any remark] 


TaK-3BaHMi iHMOpMalliMHuu LWIyM 

[O6yab-aka pensika] 

3  MeTOIO MaHillyiAlil OyMKOIO IIMpOKUX BePCTB 
HaceyIeHHA 

[6yab-aka pensika] 

MisliTapH3allia 103a 30HOLO OOMOBUX Tit 

[6yob-aka pensika] 

IlOllykK BOpora y Oy4b-KOMy XTO BiZPi3HAETHKCA Big 

[6yob-aka pensika] 

[6yob-aka pensika] 

[6yob-aka pensika] 


WaHUu TeEKCT Ma€ TAKOX MpOCBiTHULbKY MiCitO 
O3HaMOMUTU UMTava 3 MAKCMMAaJIbHO 00’€KTUBHOIO 
Oiorpadiero [im’a mpi3BuLe | 

[6ynb-aka pasa] 

[im’saA TIpisBuie] HaponquBcA 

[im’sa T1pi3sBuie] momMep 

[6ynb-aka persika] 

y MicTeuky 
[6yob-aika persika] 





[6ynb-aika pensika] 


TaK CaMO 





[6yob-aka pensika] 
[6yab-aka pensika] 
[6yob-aka pensika] 


Opak mepeBipeHo! indopmaliil 
CIIOTBOPIOE CIIPUMHATTA DIMVCHOCTI 


the so-called information noise 

[any remark] 

aiming to manipulate the opinion of the masses 
[any remark] 

militarization beyond the conflict zone 

[any remark] 

seeing an enemy in anyone who differs from 
[any remark] 

[any remark] 

[any remark] 


this text also has an educational mission 

to acquaint the reader with the most objective 
biography of [name surname] 

[any phrase] 

[name surname] was born 

[name surname] died 

[any remark] 


in the town as 


[any remark] 





[any remark] 





also 

[any remark] 
[any remark] 
[any remark] 


lack of verified information 
distorts the perception of reality 


Translated by John Hennessy and Ostap Kin 


Onena TyceHHosBa 
Iloraru 


KiHO3asIv CTBOPeHi AIA 
IIOTATIB, 
AKi Ha IOBHIM WIBUDKOCTI 
JICTATb yreped. 
B OCTaHH1IO XBUJIMHY, 
KOJIM B 3aJli He JIMIMIAECTBCA HIKOTFO, 
XTO 6 He 3alIIOMIUB Oe, 
Ha eKpaHi 3’ABJIAETbCA IOCb iHIe. 
OHOrO pa3y KOTPHUCb 3 HUX 
He BTPMMaeTbCH i OOOB’A3KOBO 
po3ipBe MOJIOTHO eKpaHa. 
Moxe, te Oyae EBPOTeMChKUUM eKCIIPec, 
3 BULIYKaHUM BarOHOM-peCTOpaHoM, 
ejleKTpuuKa 3 OpyHHyYBaTUMU BiKHaMH, 
TOBapHAK?.. 
2KeptTs Oyne MeHILe, 
Hix Tig, UacC aBlakKaTaCTpodu. 
B HOBMHAaX IIpO Le TOBOPUTUMYTb CTPUMaHoO. 
Crisika KiHeMaTOrpadicTiB 
Bi3bMe Ha ce6e 3000B A3aHHA 
MiKJIYBATUCA Ipo pooquHU 3arMuOnux 
(Bbe3KOLITOBHi KBUTKH Ha Ipem’epHi 1oka3u 
IM OyyTb rapaHTOBaHll). 
2KODeEH KiHOTeaTp HE 3aKPULOTH. 
KoMYCb MOljacTuTb 36epiraTu 
WIMaTKUH CKiJla 1 KJ1alITi pO3iIPBaHOTo 
ekKpauHa... 
Yexkato mepeg adie, 
MlOKU TH OCTATOUHO 
BIICBHUILICA, 
IO 
B IbOMY QisIbMi 


He Oye 
2KOMHOFO MOTALAa. 


Olena Huseinova 
Trains 


Movie theaters are made for 
trains 
that fly 
full speed ahead. 
In the final moment, 
when there is no one left in the hall, 
no one who wouldn’t close their eyes, 
something else appears. 
Someday, one of them 
won't resist and will inevitably 
slash the silver screen. 
It might be a European express 
with an exquisite dining car, 
or an electric train with dirty windows, 
or a freight train?.. 
The casualties would be fewer 
than a plane crash. 
The news reports will talk about it with restraint. 
The film makers’ union 
will make a commitment 
to take care of the victims’ families 
(guaranteed free tickets 
to all premiere screenings). 
Not one cinema will close. 
Someone lucky has the chance 
to gather the pieces 
of glass and rags from the torn 
screen. 
I’ll wait in front of the poster, 
until you can 
confirm: 
there will be 


no trains 
in this film. 


H 


KiHeMaTorpaQ@i4HicTb 
MOA DOcTynHa 
KO2KHOMY. 

“1 He BMIIO MaJIIOBaTU 
oui i ry6u, 

AK Bipa XosogHa. 

I pyxu Mol 

mamexki 

Bi 

T2>KuHOxKep 1 Opeza. 
Yepe3 MOO 

dirypy, 

(baKTYPHICTb AKOI 
BeJIBMU CYMHIiBHa, 

He IIpormagae 

Hi4OTO, 

10 O64 3FORUIIOCh OIA 
KPYINHOro ylaHy. 
2KonHa KaMepa He 3yIIMHUTLCA 
nepey 

oONMU4AM. 

HixTo He cxoue 
BUTpauaTH Ha MECHE KiHOTIJIIBKY. 
I TIbKM KOJIM MeHe BxKe 
He Oye, 

rouloc CTUXHe, 

TIUIO 

T1l0o30aBUTbCA 

DyXy, 

Bue He TlepeOiraTumMe 
3 Kagpy B Kagp, 

MOA KiHOLIHICTb 
3aryCcHe, 

AK BUHO 


B lllaBaylax BeJIMKUX, 
po3MaJIbOBaHux 
YUePBOHUM 1 XKOBTUM, 
OeccapaOcbkKux OyOVHKIB. 
li HapemTi MoxuHa Oye 
CKYLITyBaTH. 

TibKu oOepexKHO 
WacTyUTeCca. 

UaviHOro JIO2KKOV. 


I 


My cinematics 
could be afforded 
by anyone. 
I hardly know how to make 
up my eyes and lips 
like Vira Kholodna. 
And my movements 
so distant 
from 
Ginger and Fred’s. 
As for my figure— 
the texture of which 
is rather uncertain— 
it’s only vaguely visible. 
Not anything 
that would attract 
a close-up. 
No cameras will stop 
before 
my face. 
No one will waste 
film on me. 
And only when I’m 
gone, 
my voice 
will fade away, 
my body 
will stop 
moving, 
no longer will it 
flit 
frame by frame. 
My lens appeal 
will thicken 


like wine 

in the deep cellars 

of Bessarabian houses, 

painted yellow and red. 

At last you can 

taste it. 

Treat yourself 

carefully. 

Use a teaspoon. 
Hoxnti 


Kou e300 3BM4UaNHUX HORULUb, 
KYINJI€HuUx BYOpa 
y BIZ Wii KAHUeAPChKUX 
TOBapiB, 
BUOMUCKYE 
B COHAUHUX MpOMeHAX, 
i HaBiITb KOJIM BOHO He BUOIIMCKYE, 
i HaBITb KOJIM HOMKULI 
CTapllli 3a MeHe, 
1p2KaBi, 
3 BEJIUKUM, 
AK TYO3UK 
Ha 3MMOBOMY I1aJIbTI1, 
LIBAXOM 
mocepeauui, 
OOEOCB, 
IO HE BATPUMalro CIIOKYCH. 
Ilo Bi3BMy HOXKULI 
BIIEBHEHO — IpaBOO PyKOKF0. 
I BiqpiKy KOCH, 
HaBITb HE DUBJIAMUCH. 


Scissors 


When the blade of the ordinary scissors 
that I bought yesterday 
at the Stationery 
sparkles in the sun, 
and even when it doesn’t sparkle, 
and even when the scissors 
are older than me, 
rusty, 
and hold a big 
rivet 
in the middle, 
like a button 
on a winter coat, 
I fear 
I won’t withstand the temptation: 
I’ll hold the scissors confidently 
with my right hand and cut 
all my hair at once 
without even looking. 


Translated by Khrystia Leshchuk and Grace Mahoney 


In Kiba 
MAPYCH 
Mapii KoBasib 


a cectpa Mapiax momMupasia TOBro 
CxylJla Ha HUTKY 

a0u BBIMTUM Kpi3b BYIIKO roOuIKu 
no LlapctBpa He6ecHoro 


ikapi po3pi3zanu Onige MONOTHO ii Tisla 
il pyKaMu po3BonusIu 

ip2xka Ta 60N0TO 

Ha IlOX2KUBY HE 3aIMIIMIM HaM Hi4OrO 
TaK i 301MIM 10 KilallTuKax 

MOB 31NCOBaHy JIAIIBKy 


KOM MOpdi Moped 3aCIIMIIIOBAB OUI 
BOHa Oaunsia AK ACKaHia-HoBa 
KOJIMCae B OOIMMaxX 11 DUTUHCTBO 
3anmupae B JIeEreHaAX COHIIe MpeuuctTe 

i Kjlaye 1M 3 CECTPOO BiIHKH Ha TOJIOBU 


CTeM 3alOBHIOBaB Topsio Il 
CTell CTHIIYBaB Y4Ball 11 cepua 
CTeIl BUCYLIYBaB BIJIBTy 11 2XUTTA 


Bifivilsa Ha Pi3soBo0 boropoguti 
lif, BEJIUKi XPUCTUAHCHKI1 CBATAa 
JIKOOW 3aBKDM MOMUpPawoTb CTpallHo 
IIpWHUMaioyuv MYKU 3a PagviCTb KUTTA 


Tliltla 10 BODY ax Ha caMuu CuBalll 
AK Ka3aJIu CeJIAHU yY HUX Ha XEPCOHIMIUHi 


3 TOTO 4aCy 2%KODHA AiBYMHKa B il POOWHI 

He OyBa€ aHi TipKO10 aHi OaxkaHOO aHi Oe3TYPOOTHOIO 

XOU HANPpOBECHi JIIOQU 3aBKUU WyCKaloTb YOBHUKU MalepoBi 
i BATYKYIOTb panyuca Mapie OnarogaTi NoBHa 


TaK BOHa 3Ha€ IO Ha 3eMIIi BCe Ile OIMparoTbCA 
MeTacTa3aM OOJIIO 


Iya Kiva 
MARUSIA 
for Maria Koval 


Sister Maria was dying for a long time 

she grew as thin as a thread 

so that she could pass through the eye of a needle 
into the Kingdom of Heaven 


the doctors cut apart the pale canvas of her body 
and shrugged their shoulders 

rust and mud 

leaving no sustenance for us 

they stitched together the pieces 

like a broken doll 


when Morpheus’s morphine blinded her 

she saw how Askania-Nova 

rocked her childhood in an embrace 

filling her lungs with blessed sunshine 

and crowning her and her sister with wreaths 


the steppe filled her throat 
the steppe quieted the gallop in her heart 
the steppe dried the sweat of her life 


she died on the nativity of the Virgin Mary 
on great Christian holidays 

people always die terrible deaths 
accepting tortures for the joy of living 


she walked far for water, all the way to Syvash 
so the villagers in Kherson said 


from that time on every girl in her family 

isn’t bitter isn’t desired isn’t carefree 

even though in spring people always sail paper boats 
and shout out rejoice Mary full of grace 


so she knows that on earth everything resists the 
metastasis of pain 


>KKK 


MaTH TPUMaE Y KMEHI Il’ATb DOPOCIUX CUHIB 

1004 KUHYTU HaCiHUHU Y BEJIMKOMY MICTi 

3@MIJIHO yY IXHbOMY CeJIi IIPOKJIAIIU MiCIIeBI XPHCTUAHU 
3 TOTO 4acy TYT PODMTLCA JIMIe KAaMiIHHA 


i IPYHT MepeKOUYYeE B POTi 1XHi iMeHa 

Ilapno Iletpo Muxanno IBaH Ta AKiB 

3 OUMMa AHTOJIbBCbKUMU AK B IXHbOTO OaTbKa 
3 XapaKTepoM OiCOBMM AK B 1XHbOl MaTepi 


BingwaM mepmuM [leTpa kKaxe 
60 HeM@E Ha CBITi BUIpOOyBaHHA 
ake 6 He noqyxXasla Opusa 


i Ilerpo cTae 3ami3HU4HUKOM 

BU3Hayae WIAXHW Ta NOEAHYE DOI 

aaaMOBMMH CJIbO3aMH BTillIa€ BUTHAHLIB 

ae COJIOMOHOBI Nopagy i MO3uv4ae Tpoli 

i 3BICHO 2% OAHOTO DHA MOMawaeTbcA Ha KOHTPabaHyi 


BiggaM OpyruM [laBia Kaxe 
60 HeEMa€e MEHILOTO Mi JIIODeu 
CMUPeHHICTb 3aBODUTb asi 3a OyWb-AKUUM NOTAT 


i IlaBno Mpie CTaTu CBAINGHHKOM 

CTyqitoe CTapuu Ta Hosuu 3anoBiTu 

Culsie U“TaTAaMU AK MiDAKAaMU 3 KUUICHb 
CHifjae 3 KeOpakaMu i BeyYepsAE 3 XBOMTAMU 
Horo HiXTO He TlomMIlae OOpaxeHumM 

60 11000B HiKOJIM Hi4OTO HE KOLITYE 


a XTO Oye roqyBaTu poouHy aye BiH TouOC 3ropu 
a XTO BATATATMMe CTapiloro Opata 3 B’A3HUIi 


HeMa pau Ha ONKPOBeCHHA 3 HI4HOTO KOIIMapy 
i Ilapno cTa€é peKeTUPOM IO He O’€ He BOMBaE 
JIMIIIe CAMUMU PO3MOBaAMHY DOBODUTh 0 CKa3y 


>KKK 


the mother holds her five grown sons in her hand 

so that she can scatter them like seeds in the big city 
the earth in their village was cursed by local Christians 
from that time only stones grow there 


and the ground rolls their names around its mouth 
Paul Peter Michael John and Jacob 

with angelic eyes like their father’s 

with a devilish personality like their mother’s 


first, I’ll give away Peter, she says 
because there isn’t an obstacle in the world 
which a boulder can’t overcome 


and Peter becomes a railroad worker 

plans the routes and connects fates 

comforts exiles with Adam’s tears 

gives them advice like Solomon and lends money 
and of course one day he is caught with contraband 


second, I’ll give away Paul, she says 
because there isn’t anyone more humble among people 
humility will take you further than any train 


and Paul dreams of becoming a priest 

studies the Old and New Testaments 

sprinkles quotes like copper coins from pockets 
eats breakfast with beggars and dines with whores 
is never offended by anyone 

because love never costs a thing 


but who will feed the family he hears a voice from above 
but who will bail the older brother out from prison 


there is no hope for revelation in his nightmares 
and Paul becomes a racketeer who doesn’t beat or kill 
drives people insane with only his words 


BingqjaM TpeTim Muxansia Kaxke 
BiH 3aB2KOU JIYMUIOBaB CYCIDCbKUX DiTeu 
i poOuB 30po10 HaBITb 3 MaTesIeHb Ta OMUTUX TOPIUMKiB 


i Muxavso 3auMaeTbCA OOKCOM AK HAaBLKeCHUM 

IjOBeUOpa MPUHOCHTb Oislb Ta CHHITi AK 3aplmatTy 
IIEPpeCTBOPIOE 2KUBE Ha MEPTBE MOB KPOB Ha BODY 

a AK IIpUxXODUTh BitHa ine TO DOOpOBOMbUOTO OaTasIbuOHy 
i TMHe B JIKOMCbKOMY KOTIJIi O€3iIMCHHOIO KiCTKOIO 


3a CBIAUCHHAMY PidHux 

BiH 3aBXKOUM TNUMaB Mpu CoOi KyNtO KOJIbOpy XaKi 
3 TIEIO DUTAUOLO irpallIKOHO MOTO i XOBasIU 

y UpaBilt pylli AK Ha BCiX IpW2xKUTTEBUX CBITIMHAX 


BingwjaM UeTBEPTUM [BaHa Kaxe 
60 Tocnogb Halll MMJIOCTHBUU 
3 TAKUM iM’AM HEMOXIIMBO 3alloniaTu coObi mkKOOu 


IBaH TOOpe BUUTHKCA i CyMJIIHHO Ipallioe 

rpeOye WIKI I“BUMU 3BU4KaMu i OpaTOBUMU HHYUKAMU 
1 HaBITb y XJIOMNUIB 3 3ABODY BUKIIMKa€ HYDOTYy 
ODPYXYETbCA 3 TKasIe1o-Kpasleto 3 CYCiNHbO! @aOpuKu 
HapoaxKye TpifKO DiTeu moO yce AK TOMUTHCA 

1 BACUTL yY PaMOUL Ha DOUWILI MOWAHU 

2KUBUM MepliieM COllatiCTH4YHO! PeBOIJIIOLUII 


AK T1iCOK PO3BIIOETLCA BIH CTEIIOM UyXKUHCHKUM 
i CXOQNUTb KOBMJIOIN FIBUAT IO MilIIM MOMOOO1 B KiHKy 
HeMa TOMY Poy IlepeBODYy AK TO KAXKYTb PO3YMHI JIFOOU 


a AkoBa He Bi2amM menoywe 

BiH Ie 13 C4py Ta MOJIOKa 

AK BiSbMeTe MOTO 3a0MpawtTe Tim i BCi Naxu 
a 10 HAPODUTE BiH DBaHanUATepO CUHIB 

TO BM Ie He Hallucasiu Wiel icTOpil 


third, I’ll give away Michael, she says 
he always thrashed the neighbor’s children 
and even made weapons from pans and broken pots 


and Michael boxes like a madman 

brings pain and bruises every evening like wages 

he turns the living into the dead like blood into water 
and when the war begins he joins a volunteer battalion 
and dies in a human cauldron of nameless bones 


according to relatives 

he always carried a khaki-colored bullet with him 

they buried him with that children’s toy in his right hand 
the way he always appeared in photos 


fourth, I will give away John, she says 
because our Lord is merciful 
with that name it’s impossible to hurt yourself 


John is a good student and works hard 

avoids harmful habits and brotherly stashes 

even the boys from the factory grow tired of him 

marries a beautiful weaver from the neighboring factory 
begets three children so that everything is as it should be 
and he hangs in a frame on the board of honor 

as the living dead of the socialist revolution 


like sand he is sown over the foreign steppe 

and germinates feather grass daughters that resemble his 
wife 

so the tribe never dies out as the wise ones say 


but I won’t give Jacob away, she whispers 

he is still just cheese and milk 

if you take him, take the house and all its contents 
he will beget twelve sons, 


but you haven’t written that story yet 


>KKK 


MOxXHa Oys0 6 Ha3BaTH Ie CTapiCTIO 
AKOU He BIDOUTKU Ha MIOCTepKy 
leu OaraTopa30Bui OMOpTHUU OpyK 


KOXKHOTO THA HE3HAavOMe 300paxKeHHA 
o3n00neHe POMMKaMH i JIAaCTOBMHHAM 
NO3UYCHUMY B iHIIMX KyJIBTyp 


XJIONUYMK 4M DIBYMHKA 
OaTbKO UM MaTU 

BUJITAaIOTb 3 BOJIOTNMX OUeU 
MlO2KOBKIUMU POTOTpadiamMu 


llicuwiA UeproBol TpareDil 
MU JIOCKOUeMO BiTep MalepOBUMU KpuIaMuU 
AK YKpalHCbKi Oycnu 


MODOBTY JIE2KUMO B ypBulax 
KaTatouy COJIOHI TpyOKU 3eMIIi 
B pOTax 3alllMTUxX HUTKAMMU OOJIIO 


rODYEMO TripKi BODY icTopil 
Tli3@MHUM MOJIOKOM 3€MOBUYBaHHA 


OCb ME€TPO 130UTb MOIMUY CyZHHaMu 
PATYIOUN BUTYKU Macaxkupis 
He IIPOABJICHUX Y IIJIIBU Wacy 


CXJIMIIM 3ami3za 6’1OTBCA O TOPIIO 
MlOOpA3KYIOUN Mix 3yOamMu 
KPUXKUMU IXHiMU T1OMOamMu 


>KKK 


you could call this old age 
if it weren’t for the reflection in the mirror 
these repetitive etched prints 


every day an unfamiliar image 
decorated with moles and freckles 
borrowed from other cultures 


a boy or a girl 

a father or a mother 
flies from the moist eyes 
of yellowed photographs 


after each tragedy 
we tickle the wind with paper wings 
like Ukrainian storks 


we lie in cliffs for a long time 
rolling salty mounds of earth 
in mouths sewed together with threads of pain 


we feed the bitter water of history 
with the underground milk of suppression 


so the subway runs along my arteries 
preserving the cries of its passengers 
not captured on the filmstrip of time 


sobs of iron throb against my throat 
ricocheting between my teeth’s 
fragile fillings 


Translated by Olena Jennings 


MapiaHna KixHOBChKa 


>KKK 


NOKYMEeHTYIO 
e@Hb Mepiluu B eBakyallil 

rowonoqy 1”cbMa He MOXKy YHUKHYTU 
60 TOBiIHHA OporeHe3 BiliHa 

CTaH 3a 3HAYeCHHAM OPOTOBITU 


HaBilIOBAaHHA OaroroBiHHA 
XJIOMYHK AKUU 3YMiB 3’1CTU 
CTIIbKM MOPO3MBa MOsIaMaTu 
CTINIbKUM Tepes nig6uTu 
CTIIbKU OPOHBOBUKIB 

Mae Ile TpOxu wWacy 


3a IIpaBuslaMU iHOCKa3aHb 

y H€Hb DPyruu B eBakyaliil 
MOE TIJIO Mepectaso pocTu 
ayle cepilie le Tele KaslaTae 
yal OCTMINIMU Oe3 WyKpy 
oOslora BODO TBeEpHi 


OllOuyHUBMeHe HEOO 3 BiKHa 
TPeTbOro DHA ecb € CoHIe 

a "[pagu" te Oyu Taki CaMoci4ku 
2*Kapo- i MOPO3OCTINKi 


B T€Hb UETBEPTHU CbhOTOnHI 
HyMato AK BOHO 

KOJIM YHOUI BOTHI KyJIi Tpacy1oui 
Ipyrol CBITOBO1 

i We 1x FiTu 


Mallepallid PyAHYBaHHA KIIiITHH 


Te@Hb Il’ATUU puOa i ITHUA 
Ha Oa3api igy i KyMt0 A DyMato 
yac i HO wacy 


Marianna Kiyanovska 


>KKK 


documenting 

the first day of dislocation 

can’t get rid of a hunger for writing 
fasting, orogeny, war 

a condition, by definition, of hardening 
tissues cornifying 


under a spell of reverence 

a boy that could eat 

so much ice cream break 

so many tree trunks shoot down 
so many tanks 

still has time 


by the logic of allegory 

on the second day of dislocation 

my body ceases to grow 

but my heart is still warm, it pounds 
tepid tea, sugarless 

terra firma besieged by water 


scabby sky in the window 

on the third day — a sun somewhere 

rocket launchers grow like self-seeding weed 
heat and frost resistant 


on the fourth day today 

I think what it’s like when the night’s 

filled with fire, glowing trajectories of tracers 
in the second world war 

and how far they land 


maceration, dissolution of cells 
on the fifth day, of fish and foul 

I will fetch at the market, I think 
time and again 


po3risyaio y q3epKasi 3yOu 

Oimi CBOl clmucaya 

TOU i He TOU Marlip 

ACHa 3aKPOBOTOUMIIU 

BTOMJIC€Ha. WIOCTOTO THA 
MlepeHapOA2KeHHA MepeTBOPeCHHA 


coO0aka AKUMUM MiPipBaBCA Ha PO3TAKIi 
CTaB Mi3HHIICM 3JlIaMaHUM i OONUTh 
He MOXY asi yce NOBTOPeHHA 

yce BMUpaHHaA TMpo ce6e sr0qCbKe 


a 3apa3 3a pa3 
CbOMUK TeHb 
3ri0ZHO 3 HallucaHuM 


examining my teeth in the mirror 
my worn out white 

paper I’ve used up for writing 
gums bleeding 

I’m wiped out, on the sixth day 

a rebirth a metamorphosis 


a dog that got blown up on a tripwire 

turns into a broken pinkie and hurts and hurts 
I can’t go on, it’s an eternal return 

a dying off of the human form 


and now — no... ow 
the seventh day 
as it has been written 


>KKK 


MajJIe€HbKa ropa IIpHXOUTb DO MeHe Ha JIOHO 
ica BIMHU €NHa BIIisla 

TMOWsjacTHIO 3aGirsia DasieKo B JIic 

rovloBy Hakpusla pyKaMu 


TOTO HHA Oyo Tak 

TlacTyX IIpWUIIOB TO ropu 
CIMUHUBCA TAM KOJIO CaMOl CKPOHi 
KOJIO Byxa 1 KONO ropa 

Ha lowaTKy CTpyMKa 


a MlacTyx le 1100MHa 31 30poeEr0 
a OMPUIUIOK We TacTyx 6e€3 OBELIb 
HOoOpuu MacTupto MacTupio DToOpuu 


i Oyo Tak INO MUIMIACA TINbKU 30pon 
TINbKH 30poKa Ceplle 3eMsIA DOOpuu MacTUpto 
HOoOpuu MacTupto CNMI Ha BCIX 


KOJIU OIPUTOMHIB 

i3 Tpyneu uoro DepesBo mpopocsio 
Talika BusleTia 3 Fynsa 

60Ca IMpocToBosioca 

i XTOCB Ii BOMB 


MaJIeHbKa Tropa IIpeBeJI“Ke TOpe 


>KKK 


a small mountain sits on top of my womb 

the only one that survived the war in one piece 
it got lucky ran deep into the woods 

covered its head with its arms 


on that day it went like this 

a shepherd came to the mountain 
stopped by its very temple 

by its ear and by its throat 

at the mouth of the spring 


a Shepherd is a man with a weapon 
and a rebel — a shepherd with no sheep 
good shepherd godly pastor 


and so it was that only the weapon remained 
only the weapon heart soil kindly shepherd 
good shepherd these are the same for all 


when he came to 

a tree sprang out of his chest 
a bird flew out of its hollow 
barefoot, with hair loose 


and somebody killed it 


a small mountain a momentous sorrow 


>KKK 


ceplle llopa3y BepTae€TbcA 
3 MICIIA Ha Micle 

Bid, WBepew i DO CHy 
IIpOKUaeTbCA TUM 

6e3 4OTO HE MOXKe XKUTU: 
o6piem Kpaem 

yuacy BCepeoquHi 


niciaMavOyTHE 
y BJIACHOMY IIpocrTopi 


pyx a0nyKa 
13 AKOTO He BUZHO 
Hi ZepeBa Hi MeHe 


3Hal0 0 AOJIYKO 
TIIbKU TOMY IO CBITIIO 


lyiaMa Ha HeraTuUBi 
Maiuxe Kpyrvia 
MaloKe 2KUBAa 


>KKK 


heart turns every time 
from place to place 
from a door to a dream 
waking up as what 

it can’t live without: 

a horizon, an edge 

of a time inside 


afterfuture 
in its own space 


a movement of an apple 
from which you can see 
neither the tree nor me 


I know that it’s an apple 
only because it’s light 


a splotch in the negative 
almost round 
almost alive 


>KKK 


MoOpuu CeKC Ile MpOcTO TBOA poboTta 


Kpaile OyTH Dpy2XUHOI JI0Ta 
a He TOUKOIO 


lev CHHELb 3a THXKTECHb MO3eseHie 
(OTOCHHTe3 Le Kou Gib OepeTLcA 3 HiNOTO 
*KiHKa ODHE 13 BaXIUBUX D2*Kepe Oinka 


>KKK 


TaTO BMep 
i A cTana 
qy2xe TUTUHOLO 


lady CaMa 3aMiCTb ce6e 
CMiIOCA CaMa 3aMiCTb cebe 
IM CaMa 3aMiCTb Cce6e 
CIIJIIO CaMa 3aMiCTb Cebe 


TOBOp1I0 CaMa 0 ce6e 
OaBJIIOCA THUHY TOBOPIO 


Telep 
Tpe6a 3 IMM XUTU 


HY a BiH MeHi Kaxke IO K € AK € 
moOpe 0 TH BXKe MOXEI!I POocTu 


>KKK 


good sex is simply your job 


better to be a wife to Lot 
than a daughter 


in a week the blue of the bruise will turn green 
photosynthesis is when pain grows out of nothing 
woman is one of the principal sources of protein 


>KKK 


father died 
and I became 
very much a child 


crying for myself 
laughing for myself 
eating for myself 
sleeping for myself 


I talk to myself 
play perish speak 


now 
I must live with this 


and he says well it is what it is 
good thing you’re already able to grow 


Translated by Oksana Maksymchuk and Max Rosochinsky 


Oner KomapesB 
Ilapd@ymep 


HavpeuleBIUUuu Fe3000paHtT 
BUABUBCA HavkpalluM — 

TlodopkKaB HUM AK 1KAKOM 

ig, waxBaMu 

CTaB laxHyTU 

AK DTiBUMHKA OJIA B MeETPO B 11 KMIaCi 
icamM y ce6e 3aKOxaBCA 


CKlaqjaelil Masibii OyTOHOM TiOsIbIlaHa 
1 MMumMem 

1 WUTael 

«HY B YOMY 2K CeCHC KUTTA?» 

Tak HiOU B2xKe 3HaELII 

ne Mu 

1 AK MU CHOON WoTpanuvsu 


Bopotnb6a 


Il/kona DaBHO 3aKpHJIaCh, 
a HexTo i asi 

YPOKU IIpory/sI1oe 

U HaBiITb 304paceTbCA 
3HeEBaxKaTu 


TUX, XTO IIPOrysIIOBAaTH He Cxoye, 
60 MOXYTb 3HaMTUCh 
1 Taki. 


Oleh Kotsarev 
Perfumer 


the cheapest deodorant 

turned out to be the best— 

I spritzed it like a hedgehog 

under my arms 

and started to smell 

like that girl olia in the metro in 11th grade 
and fell in love with myself 


you fold your fingers into the bud of a tulip 
and you write 

and ask 

“well, what’s the meaning of life?” 

as if you already know 

where we are 

and how we got here 


Struggle 


School is long closed, 
but some people are still 
playing hookey 

and even planning to 


disparage 

those who don’t want to 
‘cause maybe they exist 
too. 


KyjlacHy QOUIKy BAKMHYJIU 
Ha IlyCcTup 
3a 


JU3HULe10, 

Ta € cepea, Hac CCHTUMEHTAIIBHI, 
€ TIOMi2K Hac 

HarmloylersIuBi — 

TaKU 3HaUIIN 11, 

11106 pyKO10 HeETeBHOIO 

BUBeCTU KpeuO10 

«PUCK». 


“1K TapHO BCe pyxaeTbCcA 
6e3 IIpvuHH, 

AK MapiOHeTKU 
TAHIIOLOTh, 
MONeperpu3aBlliu MOTY3KH, 
AK 1 6€3 CTPpyMy 

rparloTb Ha Mapakacax 
laMIMOUKU 
HallioHasIbHix, 
COUasIbHUX, 

eCTeETHYUHUX 

i dinocodmchKux ripnaAng! 


OcTaHHA CHCTeMa, 

3 AKOIO Ile MO2XKHa OOPOTHCh — 
CMCTeMa KaHasli3zaliil, 

Ta OCb TH CTOILUI i 6oiICA 

6i4 po3mo04uatTu, 

OO1NICA NiNHATU KpuLIky — 

a pallToM 

1 BOHa 


HactipaBai BxKe He Mpalloe? 


The chalkboard was thrown into 
the lot 


the train tracks 

but the sentimental are among us, 
among us are 

the persistent 

who found it 

so they could write 

in chalk and an uncertain hand 
“FUCK.” 


Everything moves so nicely 
without reason 

like marionettes 

dancing 

after gnawing through their strings, 
playing the maracas 

that are the currentless 
light bulbs of 

national, 

social, 

aesthetic, 

and philosophical 
garlands! 


The last system 

that can still be struggled with 
is the sewer system, 

look, you’re standing and afraid 
to start the battle 

you're afraid to lift the lid— 


what if 
really 
it too has stopped working? 


Crii 3paHky 


l’aTa paHkKy 

Ha TIl 3eN1CHOTO Mapky 

Mawopie CKaTepTHHa Oisla 

CMiIOUNCh i 30iM4Matouu PyKUu 
3arpOXKyIouW MIPHATU CTI Y NOBITPA 


Ha CTOJIi BiTep rouvsae MiHiaTIOPHy MacCTMaCcOBy 
MapacosIbKy 

MOBUKH JIeEKUTb HEAOINCHUM MAapMYyPOBUU Cup 
Have IMaTOK DOporu 

COHIe€ paHKOBe BIlajiO Ha CipyBaTy Tapiiky 
Oi1010 IIMHKOIO 

B HeEWOMUTOMy 

B HegOOuTOMy 

KeJIUXy 

ylaBae Moms 

iMlepi? Cepelb? KpUs1? TEKCTIB? WurapoK? 
a HepolasiokK Topsy Baae 3 cebe odiljiaHta 
IpUxoBylOuyH Tponaseuy Dipky Ha CKaTepTHHI 


HaliBMOpO2KH10 MJIAWIKy HaKpUJla xoNOTHa OOapoKoOBsIeHa 
cBiukKa 

HalliBIloBHy — MeTeJIMK TEMHO-M’ACHOTO KOJIBOpy 
BUDeIKM po3Ku7aHO HiOu MeUi Mica 6010 

TIOKM HixTO 1x ime He 3i0paB... 

XOU 30BCiIM CKOpO Hanigpe apxeosior 

Ta IIOKW BCe Ha CBOI1X MiCIIAX 

yCe€pvo3 PyXa€TbCA TIIbKU BOLa B OTOMY MOHTAHI 
IIpOsTarouv BeECesIKy Masly 

MIpukKpuUBatouu He Dyxe MOMITHY CKYJIBITypy Bai 
HiOM 3pi3a1ouN se30M OkKaMa 

i we wIoouHAa 

y BIKHi 2XOBTOTO TOMY 

3 MOPUeAHOBUMU OUNMAa 


AKa TIMIMe: 


«BocbMa paHky. 

TIOBiIbHO JIETUTS 13 POHTAHY BOTA. 
IIoBisIbHiIMe, Hi2K TAKCi TIOB3e, 

B aKomy 3 TOOO1O MU ifeMo, 
3am0BosIeHa KAM’ AHA TPOAHDO! » 


The Table In Morning 


five a.m. 

against the background of the green park 
a white tablecloth flutters 

laughing and raising its hands 
threatening to lift the table into the air 


the wind rocks a miniature plastic umbrella on the table 
the marble cheese sits quietly, untouched 
like a piece of road 

the morning sun fell on a grayish plate 

as white ham 

in an undrunk 

unfinished 

goblet 

float ashes 

of empires? hearts? wings? texts? cigarettes? 
the butt nearby looks like a waiter 

covering a burn hole in the tablecloth 


a cold, rococo-ed candle tops a half-empty bottle 
half-full—a butterfly a dark, meaty color 

forks scattered like swords after battle 

when no one has yet gathered them... 

very soon an archeologist will find them 

but for now everything’s in its place 

seriously only the water in that fountain moves 
flying in a small rainbow 

obscuring a hard-to-see sculpture in the distance 
as if cutting with Occam’s razor 

there’s also a person 

in the window of a yellow building 

with porcelain eyes 

who writes 


“Eight a.m. 

Water streams slowly from the fountain. 
More slowly than the taxi 

we’re riding in crawls. 

You happy stone rose!” 


TIIbKM Hi BOCbMO] PaHKy 

Hi TaKCl HemMae 

AK 1 KaM’AHOI TPOAHOU 

€ TIIbKU BOA IO MOBIIBHO Nayae 
3pi3al0uu CTaTYyIO 

3a6yTOrO repos CyYaCHOTO MUCTELITBA 


only it’s not eight a.m. 

and there’s no taxi 

or stone rose 

there’s only the water falling slowly 
cutting the statue 

by a forgotten hero of contemporary art 


Translated by Ali Kinsella 


Bano Kprorep 
AéEvtpa 
Tlomini JlaBpoBiu 


A pO3yMi10, HaBIIO IaMNaHCBKe 1 BUILTH... 

lIIpoTte YoMy KaHyensOp B KaOiHeTi...? 

Iie CBiIQ0K 3aHagTO OaraTbox Bx*Ke Tine... 

IIpoTe BOTOHb Ha CBivax — Le HiIrTi Ha MasIbuax — 
Il€ BOTHAHI UONOBINKN B OWAX 


3e6pa BHOUI — 3rOpHyTi NpoMeHi COHIIA — 
PUCK YOPHUM 10 OisIoMy 

3e6pa BOeCHb — 3rOpHyTa TEMpABa HOU — 
PUCKU COHIJEM 110 YOPHOMY 


IlaM’ ATazO 

BULIHIO B TEeTBMaHCBbKIM CaLy, 

0 OOOupaB 4 i3 DpyroM, 

CIIMJIAJIM 

a 

e@peBO TOTO, XTO B3AB KOpy coi, Have IKipy 
3eJICHIE 1 OCI 


Vano Krueger 
AéEvtpa 
for Paulina Lavrova 


the champagne and cherries I get, 

but why’s there a candelabra in your room? 
this witness to already too many shadows... 
the flames on candles are nails on fingers— 
flery men in one’s eyes 


a zebra at night is the furled rays of the sun 
stripes of black on white 

a zebra in day is the furled darkness of night 
stripes of sun on black 


I remember 

the cherry tree in the Hetman’s orchard 

that a friend and I picked clean 

was cut down 

but 

the tree of he who took the bark as his skin 
still grows green 


Pesbegu 7N DY! YY 
Muxausiy [puroposy 


COHLIIe€ CBITHTb 30/I0OTHMU 

1 KOBTUMU NpOMeHAMU 

nin! ain! nin! 

maHyep MOKpuLi 

KPYTHCb HauMyDpillia 3 KOMaxX KPyYTHCb 
B 6e€300Hi KoN00134 HeOa 

HiXTO TaK He xo¥e 00 TH PpO3TOpHysacb 
AK A IbOTrO XOUy 

HixTO TaK He xoue TeOe MpounTaTu — 
— CyBili TBiM TripCbKuu i HeEOecHUuM — 
AK A IbOTO XOUYy 

KPYTHCb HauMyypillia 3 KOMaxX KPyYTHCb 
3HaELL 1 CBIQNUUIL 

T@Hb 3MiHIOE Hi4 

HiW 3MiHIO€ TCHb 

COHLII€ CBITHTb 30/1 I0OTHMU 

1 KOBTUMU NMpOMeHAMU 

MiCAUb — OisIMM i CBITIUM 

AK KICTb, 3 AKO] BCe MOUATIOCH... 


PyKUM KeZpoBi TaTYHOBaHi SonemM 

2KYKU 1X He paHATb — OO XUN BiMepmu 
OaraTOHixKa OMmepi3ye KeDpoBe DeEpeBo 
IIOBKOBMM II0ACOM 

y Hel Tak OaraTO WICHUKIB 

y Hel Tak OaraTo Hir 

y Hel Tak OaraTo o4en 

BOHa Taka JOBra WO Kou O 

Oya IMM CyYBOEM, CHb He HaCTAB... 
BOHa Taka JOBra, WO if BAKE HEMaE 4OTO OOATUCA... 
KeZ,p pO3KPUBa€TbCA MOKPULerO 

y HbOro Tak OaraTO 4IeCHUKIB 


y HbOro Tak OaraTo Hir 

y HbOro Tak OaraTo ouen 

nint aint nint 

COHIe€ CBITHTb 30/I0THMU 

1 KOBTUMU NpOMeHAMU 

Ke pu POCTYTb 06 BTeCKTU Bid KOpiHHA — 
no36yTuca THY 3emmi! 


7X vw! YIN Reliefs 
for Mykhailo Hryhoriv 


the sun shines in golden 

and yellow rays 

nin! ain! ain! 

shell of the woodlouse 

curl up, you wisest of bugs, curl up 
in the bottomless well of the sky 
no one wants you to unfold 

as much as I do 

no one wants to read you 

—your scroll alpine and celestial— 
as much as I do 

curl up, you wisest of bugs, curl up 
you know and bear witness 

night becomes day 

day becomes night 

the sun shines in golden 

and yellow rays 

the moon in white and silver 

like the bone that started it all... 


cedar arms tattooed with pain 

beetles can’t wound them for the veins have died 
the silk belt of a centipede engirdles 

the cedar tree 

she has so many segments 

so many legs 

so many eyes 

is so long that if she were 

this scroll, day wouldn’t come... 

so long that she no longer has anything to fear 
the cedar unfurls like a woodlouse 

he has so many segments 


so many legs 

so many eyes 

nin! nin! ain! 

the sun shines in golden 

and yellow rays 

cedars grow to escape their roots— 
get rid of the smolder of earth! 


MapHa CrlipaBa — 60 MpoKATa oA Depes! 

XOU i 30iMHATI PYKU 1XHi B MOJIIHHI 

HiIMOMY AK KPUK BUTMAJICHO!] WIOHHO 3eMIIi 

KeZpu He KBITHYTBb... KBITM KE POB1 — He-KBITM... 
BU TlOoMpeTe i BllageTe HaCiHHAM... 

B IIOJIBOT1 3AHYPUTECHh B 3EMII00... 

11106 I1popocTH i 30iMHATU 3HOBY PyYKU B MOJIIHHi! 
HiIMOMY AK KPUK BUMAJICHO! WIOMHO 3eMiii... 


..KYOM 2% TH poctelll, KBITKO 60Ca — KefpoBa He- 
KBITKO...? 
...KpiM 3eMuli Te6e B2xKe HiXTO Hife HE UeKAE... 


TW! YD 

penbedu *XoOHU — rpyau, CTerHa, *KUBIT... 
TBIM HapeveHUy i CMH 

3a6yBae TIpoO AMKy Ha BepxHiut ryOi — 
TaM, @ TOPKHYBCA BOTOHB... 

3a6yBae, IO ifeambHa dopMa — 
KpanmuHa 


it’s pointless—the fate of trees is cursed! 

even though their arms are raised in prayer 

to the deaf one like the scream of the just scorched 
earth 

cedars don’t flower... cedar flowers are non-flowers... 

you will die and fall as seeds 

in flight dive into the earth 

to grow and again raise your arms in prayer! 

to the deaf one like the scream of the just scorched 
earth 


...where are you growing, barefoot flower, cedar non- 
flower...? 
...besides the earth, no one waits for you anywhere... 


TRI! YD 

reliefs of a woman—breasts, thighs, belly... 
your betrothed and son 

forgets about the dimple on your upper lip — 
where the fire has touched you... 

forgets that the ideal form is 

a drop 


Menntrania THOeCTCLEKOIO JiIaMH 


— ...YTO KaCa@€TCA TBOpLa ITOTO MUpa, 
TO 4 C HAM JJOBOJIBHO KOPOTKO 3H@KOM. 
— Bot Kak? 
— JJa-c. Ero 30ByT I puropuu KOTOBCKHH, OH 2KUBET 
B Ilapuxe, 
H, CYA 110 TOMY, 4YTO MBI BAUM 3a OKHAMU 
BalleH 3€MeYaTeCJIBHOH MalluHHBl, 
OH IIPOJOJIMACT 3JIOVIIOTPCOJIATh KOKAHHOM. 
Buxtop IlesmeBuH 


JIaBpeuTi bepix, TaOeTChKUM UePHELIb, 

Ha 4osli HOrO — 3MOPIIIKVY, MOB IIpOMeHi COHIIA, 

Ilo mljenqpo DapyroTb i CBITHO, U Temso. 

JIaBpeuTit Bbepix, TuOeTChKUM UePHELIb, 

Megutye, 

7 y MeguTattil 

bauuTb WlaMaHa Tpagutiil 6on, 

Ilo rmaguTb WIM Ha IIKipi 3Mil, 

IllaMaH HiXKHO II@ECTUTh 3Mil0, BiH T1aNUTh 1i i3 WEOOOB’10, 
3Mix BiQUyBae BCIO HiKHICTb WiaMaHa i WWaTUTb UOMy 
Po3yMiHH&AM. 


JIaBpeuTi bepix, TaOeTChKUM UePHELIb, 
HepyxoMo CHOUTS, 

Vi He MOBOpyXHYTBCA 3MOPLIKU 

Ha “oro o6mu44i: 

BiH MeqUTYE. 

Ui y MeguTattil 

Bauuth, AK 3Mil 

CryliTaroTbCA B IpUctTpacti, 

Ilia He MEH MpucTpacTHi KpUKU WamMaHa, 
“KUM BUTOOLIyEe COBa i MOJIUTBU. 

3Mil 13 Kpu¥ylaMu, 3Mil OKpUWIeHi IpUCTpacrT, 
3Mil YTBOPIOIOTb Kaqyleuw — 2*Ke3sI MOCMAaHIIiB, 


I BINUMHAIOTb BOPOTa 

Mix 310M i yOoOpomM, MeKJIOM i paeM, 3HaHHAM MU 
He3HaHHAM 

[lig], WpucTpacTHi 3ByYKUY MOJIMTBU WaMaHa. 


Meditation of a Tibetan Lama 


“But as for the creator of this world, 

I am rather briefly acquainted with him.” 

“And how’s that?” 

“Oh, yes. His name is Grigory Kotovsky and he lives 
in Paris, 

and judging from everything that we can see 
through the windows of your remarkable automobile, 
he is still using cocaine.” 

Victor Pelevin, Buddha’s Little Finger 


Lavrentiy Beria, Tibetan monk, 

Wrinkles on his forehead like rays of the sun, 

That generously give off light and warmth. 

Lavrentiy Beria, Tibetan monk, 

Meditates, 

And in meditation 

Sees a Shaman of the Bon tradition, 

Stroking the barbs on a snake’s skin, 

The shaman gently pets the snake, he strokes it with 
love, 

The snake feels all the shaman’s gentleness and pays 
him with 

Understanding. 


Lavrentiy Beria, Tibetan monk, 

Sits motionless, 

And the wrinkles will not move 

On his face: 

He mediates. 

And in meditation 

He sees snakes 

Entangled in passion, 

To the no less passionate shouts of the shaman, 


Who is delivering the words and prayers. 

Snakes with wings, snakes winged with passion, 

The snakes form a caduceus—the staff of messengers, 

And open the gates 

Between good and evil, heaven and hell, ignorance and 
knowledge 

To the passionate sounds of the shaman’s prayer. 


JIlaBpeuTit bepix, TuOeTChKUM UePHELIb, 
Megutye, 

Ui y MeguTatiil 

BiH CTOITb lepey, IPAMOKYTHUM i YOPHUM MpoBasIAM — 
— BOpoTaMH Heksia — 

3a CIIMHOIO KOXaHHA, 

Uv Oi 3aB’A3aHi 1 3B’A3aHi PYKU. 
JlaBpeHTiv Bepia 

IliqHOCUTE pyky 13 May3epomM 

Ilo noTunuLi 6paHKU, IpOCTO FO AMKUH, 

Ifo MifCTyYMHO CXOBaJIaCb B BOJIOCCI. 

May3ep HixkHO Uiye OpaHky y AMKy, 

li Tino 3upuraeteca i Ge3ry4yHoO Magae B AMY. 


Jlappeutia Bepia, Bxe Jama THOeCTCHKUH, 
HixKHICTIO CBITATbCA MOTO 3MOPINKU 
JIlariqHO MOOMUCKYIOTb CKeJIbIIA Ie@HCHE 
JIaBppeuTit Bbepiax, tama THOeTChKUU 
YCMIXa€TECaA: 

BiH 

Hapelrti 

SBIIBHUBCA. 


Lavrentiy Beria, Tibetan monk, 

Meditates 

And in meditation 

He stands before a rectangle and a black chasm— 
the gates of hell— 

Love is behind him, 

Its eyes covered and its hands tied. 

Lavrentiy Beria 

Lifts his hand with the Mauser 

To the captive’s nape, to the dimple 

That cunningly hid in her hair. 

The Mauser tenderly kisses the captive in her dimple 
Her body trembles and noiselessly falls in the pit. 


Lavrentiy Beria, now a Tibetan lama, 

His wrinkles glow with tenderness 

The lenses of his pince-nez glisten delicately 
Lavrentiy Beria, Tibetan lama, 

Smiles: 

He’s 

Finally 

Free. 


Translated by Ali Kinsella 


TannHa Kpyk 
BikHOoO MOX/JIHBOCTeH 


IO 2K Ie 3a CBIT TaKMH, 

le KOXKe€H MOXKe BULABATH Cebe 3a KOTOCh iHIOTO, 

Ha3BaTUCA 4UyXKUM iMeHeM, 

BeCTH iHCTarpaM "IljaCIMBO! JIIOQMHU", 

"YCIIMIHOl KIHKU", AKa BCe BCTUTae 

a6o HiKOJIM He IOBeEPpTaeTbCA 3 CKZOTHUHUX KpaiH, 

He XOZUTb WO patti, He POOMTb HI4OTO BaxKOrO 

Hi4Oro BaxJIMBOrO, KpimM ce6e CaMoil 

lO 2K Ie 3a CBIT TaKMH, 

ne HaC BUUTb AKUTU KORKEeH, KOMY BAAIIOCA ChOTODHI 

BUUTU CyXMM i3 BOZU, OMMHUTUCHA B MOTpiIOHOMy MiCIi 

o0irHaTu Tee Ha MOBOPOTiI, TOKU TH MOCTyMaBCA MiCIeM, 

aBaB DOpory ciaOliomy, 

- 1 XTO 3 Hac Tenllep cila6ak? — miqMOprye XUTpO 

IO 2K Ie 3a CBIT TaKMH, 

1€ HiXTO HiIKOJIM He 3HaE, IIO 3 HAM TPalIMTbCA 3aBTpa, 

ne HicdKe 3HAHHA He Dae rapaHTiv, 10 BOHO HaBilllOCb 
TloTpidue, 

me KO#KHa WoTpeba Taka XK THMUACOBa, AK i BCe PellITa 

y HalliBMOpOXHBOMY OCTAHHbBOMY TpaMBal 

Tpoe Tigqnmunux YONOBIKIB Ni TPUAUATb OOTOBOPIOIOTh 
HOBUHY, 

1110 B MiCTi BIQMKPUJIOCA Ie OTHE "BIKHO KUTTA" 

ODMH Kaxe: OOF B NOMiY MasloNiTKaM, XOU BOHH i Zypu 

Ipyruu 3alepeuye: BCi MU DiTU rocnogHi, 

HaBiTb TaKi IpUAypKU, AK TU, Baca, 

TpeTi xoue BHUTUH Ha HaCTYyNHIN: 

TlaljaHuv, He CIIMCyHTe Bce Ha Oora, 

onHe i3 HUX — TOUHO MOE, TpeOa BEPHYTHCH, 3a0parTu... 

Ti He IlyCKaflOTb. BAPUBAETECA, Taye. 

KOJIM BIDUMHAIOTLCA OFpa3y BCi FBepi — 

3HaUNTb Le KiIHLeBa, BUXODbTE, JIFODM... 


i TH BUXOD5, WO 3aBTpa 3a0yell po CBO M'AHi MOPUBU, 
i A BUXODXy, WO CBIT MeHe He xoue OSisbIe NOBUTH, 
AK A He WifMaroca, AK A He MifDaroca 


Halyna Kruk 
A Window of Possibilities 


what kind of world is this, 

where anyone can masquerade as someone else, 

be called by another name, 

post on instragram as “a happy person,” 

“a successful woman,” “extremely accomplished,” 

always in an exotic place, 

never has to go to work or do anything difficult 

or important other than for herself, 

what kind of world is this, 

where we can learn from anyone, able to emerge 

dry from the water today, in the right place 

overtaking you at that critical moment when you held 
back, 

making way for a weaker person, 

and which of us is now weak? — she winks cleverly 

what kind of world is this where no one ever knows, 
what will happen to them tomorrow, 

where knowledge is not guaranteed to be of use, 

where every need is fleeting, just like everything else 

in the last half empty tram car 

three drunk men under thirty discuss the news, 

that in the city another “window on life” opened 

one says: god will help the young, even though they are 
naive 

the second one argues: we are all children of god, 

even jerks like you, Vasya, 

the third one wants to get off at the next stop: 

guys, don’t attribute everything to god 

one is certainly mine, we need to return, bring him 
back... 

they restrain him, he breaks free, cries. 

when all the doors open at once 


it means they are at the last stop, get off, ladies and 
gentlemen... 

and you exit, for tomorrow you'll forget about your 
drunk impulses, 

and I exit, for the world no longer tries to capture me, 

I do not surrender, do not surrender 


CaMiCTb 


CTOAJIa Taka cileka, 

1110 HaBiITb IpOXOJIOQHICTb y CTOCyHKax Oysla AK Osaro 

Mepll Hix BIiZiMTH, WiTO BUYABJIIOBAIO 3 HaC OCTaHHi 
COKU 

TlepemmaBIAIO B WOCb iHIle, He OOOB'A3KOBO Kpalile 

le TIO He BUKJIMKae B MeHe OisbiIe DOBIpU, 

ayle HiXTO Me€Hi MOTO He 3aMIiHUTH, TIJIO AK TIIO 

iHOi CBIT OOMeEXKYETbCA KPUCaMU Karlesoxa Bi, COHIIA, 

3alaguHow MixK rpyoeu, KOWiHaMM Ha TOPH30HTI 

a TeOe He Oauy, TIO MOE, A POKYCYIOCH asi, 

ne JUiHiA MOpPA JIeqb 3aslaMyETbCA IO Kpaax, 

AK 3aKONMIeEHI ryOu, Haraayi1ouu, WO 3eMJIA Kpyruia 

€ peui, B AKi TpeOa BipuTu, HaBiTb AKIO CaM He 
WOCBIZUUII: 

cbi3suKa TBEPAOLO i NOPOXHUCTOTO Tila, 

MexaHika BHYTPiWIHbOTO Pyxy Bropy, OlTuKa 
IIpOCBITJICHB. 

me X2XOMHOTO JiTa MM He IMpOuuMTasIM YyCbOro CIIMCKy 
iTepatypu, 

3aBKOUH IWOCb BUABJIAC€TbBCA 3aAMBUM, 3aCTapiJIuM, He 
CM€aKyYe. 

OCTaHHiM IBIPKYH JliTa 3HaXODUTb y MeHi Meplly rmuOoKy 
3MODPLIKy 

1 TaM 3ayIArae Ha3saBKOU 

BUCOKOUaACTOTHUM 3BYKOM, Bi] AKOTO HeMa Te CXOBaTHChb 

TiO MOE 100e, MU IIPOUIUIIM KPUTUYHY TOUKy, 

MM pyxae€MOCA B- HallpxMKy wopa3  Oinbilo0ro 
HUCKOMQMOptTy: 

Oe3rmy3qe DUCKO Ha TIAxKi, HaAOpuaANMBI KpuKU 4Wy2xKUX 
niTeu, 

KOJIIOUNHK MicOK if, KyMasIbBHUKOM, 

Mope 6'eTBCa 06 3akKNaq, 

1110 MU OisIbIlle He MOBEPHEMOCA CIONM HiKOJIU 

TaKHUMU CaMUMY HiKOJIV TAKUMU CAaMUMU 


the self 


there was such a heat wave, 

that even the cooling off of relationships was like a 
blessing 

more than moving on, summer squeezed the last juices 
from us 

melted them into something else, not necessarily better 

I don’t trust my body anymore, 

but nothing will replace it for me, a body is a body 

sometimes the world is limited by the rims of a sunhat, 

the crevice between breasts, knees on the horizon 

I don’t see you, my body, my focus is out into the 
distance, 

where the line of the sea almost breaks at the edges, 

like pursed lips, reminding us that the earth is round 

there are things, which you have to believe in, even if 
you have not experienced them: 

the physics and hollowness of the body, 

the mechanics of an inner movement upward, the optics 
of enlightenment. 

there still has not been a summer when we have read 
the whole list of literature, 

something always seemed unnecessary, too old, not to 
our liking 

the last cricket of summer finds my first wrinkle 

and lodges there forever 

with a high frequency sound, from which there is 
nowhere to hide 

my dear body, we have passed a critical point, 

we are moving in the direction of even greater 
discomfort: 

senseless disco on the beach, endless shouting of 
someone’s children 

prickly sand underneath my swimsuit, 

the sea beats and bets 


that we won’t ever come back here 
the same never the same 


cipa 30Ha 


TOrO JliTa, KOJIM B HBOMY 3HaUIJIU OCUHe THi300, 

1 KOXKeH, KOMY He JIiHb, THKaB TYQU MasIKOLO 1 TiKaB, 
OaTbKOBa CTapa KypTkKa, MOBilIeHa Ha FBi30K 
Kylajia MOMY Ha Tyleye CBiM BAXKKUU pyKaB — 
T1im0aqboproBasia, AK MOTIIa. 


TO] OCe€Hi, KOM Ipu3zaxifgHe COHLe MigqManiuno cyciqCbKuu 
miM, 

i HixTO, KpiM HBOTO, He MOOir racHTu, KyHU BOHU BCi 
TMi? 

BiH 3PO3yMIB, IO 3aBaJIGHUM TOPU3OHT Moniv 

He Tae wOoMy OauuTU CBiTIO, alle BOHO feCb TaM, e 
PpO3XODATLCHA IIBU 

6'€ B ODHY TOUKy i O'e, 


TO] 3HMU, KOJI B 30MU4aBiNUx COOAauMxX OUAX BIH epecTaB 

BUIIADAaTH JOMMHOLO, 3a0yB po3spi3HATM Hi i DeHbs, 
30alny2xKiB 

0 yCbOoro, rpiBca 06 Telly UyxKy KPOB, TaKa CTaBKa 

106 BUXKUTU, Ipupona Gepe ropy Hay ropoto pen, 

3HaXONMB, XOBaB 


TOl BeECHH, KOJIM BiMHa 3aKIHUMIACK, BINCTPINANIM DuKUX 
TBapuH, 

po3i6panu 3aBasIu, TeAKi HaCesIeHi IYHKTM MepeHeciu 

Ha I1OpO2KHi HOBi MiCIA, HiXTO He 3HaB, INO 3a ODMH 

XONMTb y OaTbKOBIM KYpTIi, TOBOPUTb B Caax 0 
BUIIUINX CIMB, 

i CIIMBUY UOMY BiDMOBILatOTb 


gray zone 


that summer, when we found a hornet’s nest, 

and everyone, who wasn’t lazy, poked at it with a stick 
and ran away, 

father’s old coat, hung on a nail 

put its heavy sleeve on his shoulder, 

encouraging him as much as it could. 


that fall when the sun set fire to the neighboring 
building, 

and no one, except him, ran to put it out, where did they 
all go? 

he understood, that the overwhelming events on the 
horizon 

preventing him from seeing the light, where the seams 
come undone 

pounding and pounding at a single point. 


that winter, when in the eyes of wild dogs he stopped 

looking like a person, he forgot how to differentiate 
night and day, turned totally apathetic 

warmed himself against a stranger’s blood 

just to survive, nature took mounds and mounds of 
people, 

found them, hid them 


that spring, when the war ended, they shot the rest of 
the wild animals, 

dismantled the mounds, transferred some inhabited 
sections 

to new empty cities, no one knew who 

walked in father’s coat, who spoke to the surviving 
plums in the orchards 

and the answers that they gave 


Translated by Olena Jennings 


Mupocias Jlartok 
rapHi TepeBa 


KOJIM TOMepsia BiCJIaBa IMMOOpcbKa 

Mii CyCcid 4wepe3 NapKaH 

m1ouaB BUXODUTH B Cay i Ka3atTu: 

nepeBa Tepesa AKi BUY BCi rapHi — Taki rapHi 

1110 HEMOXJIMBO BUOpaTH Ha KOTPIM 13 Bac BilllaTUCA 


BiH 3BiCHO He 3HaB XTO TaKa IlMMOOpcbKa 
a AKOU A MOMY CKa3aB Le imM’sA 

BiH 64 CTapuuM TOUHO MepenurTas: 

XTO-XTO — HaTasia WiMOopcbKa? 


Ta BilllavCaA BxKe HapeuTi! — 

3 4acoM 11l0YasIa KPH4aTU HOMy 3Jla DpyxXuva 

KOTpa KOJIMCb MO3M4MIIa yY HAC Il’ATb MILIKIB EMeCHTYy 

1 Hoci He Bigvana 

(a we il moki#Hwuw OaTbKO y BifHY omOMaraB 
cballiuctTam! ) 


a 4UOJIOBIK BIDZIIOBIZaB: Wi HepeBa Taki rapHi 

1110 HEMOXKJIMBO BHOpaTU Ha KOTPiM i3 HUX BilllaTHCA — 
3PeLUITOIO ODHOTO OHA MOBICUJIaca CycigqKa 

Ha BepOi 


Hy WoOpe: A Tpoxu MeperHyB 

He MlOBiCUIacA — MOMepsia CBOEIO CMEpTIO 
ajle 1’ATb MiIKiB Ie@MeHTy 

Tak 1 He Bigfasa 


Myroslav Laiuk 
pretty trees 


when wislawa szymborska died 

my neighbor across the fence 

started going out into the garden saying 

trees trees you’re all very pretty — so pretty 

that I can’t tell which one I want to hang myself from 


he of course didn’t know who szymborska was 
and if I said the name to him 

the old man would ask 

who now — natalya tsymborska? 


just hang yourself already! 

his angry wife started saying after a time 

she’s the one who borrowed five bags of cement from us 
and still hasn’t given them back 

(and her late grandfather helped the fascists in the war!) 


the husband answered: these trees are so pretty 

that I can’t tell which one I want to hang myself from — 
then one day his wife hanged herself 

from the willow 


well okay: I exaggerated 

she didn’t hang herself — she died of natural causes 
but still never gave us 

those five bags of cement 


3ynHHkKa 


Ild DOlWKa AKa Telep YopHa 

Oya KONMCb 6e3 CyMHiBy Ois1010 

Ha Hel Cifjasiv COTHI 1oneu 

Ha IO CTPyKTypHy YacTHHY aBkKu UW aBTOOYCHO! 
3VIMHKU 


Ha Wit 3aCMaJIbUbOBaHIN DOLL 

BUDpPAMAaHi MaTIOKU 

XTO i KOJIM TyT OyB 

XTO B Wii MiCUMHI ONADb 

i HaBITb DOaHi 1XHi HOMepU TeNeMOHIB 

ayle TONOBHeE — Ie po3kilay pyxy 

i Komy le TpeOa — CIUTAEIL XTO B IbOMy BHHEH 


HaBKOJIO Ke XKUBYTb UACTI BUXOBAHI JIIODU 
BOHHM HiKOJIM He 3aMi3HIOIOTbCA Ha aBTOOYyC 
60 TOUHO 3HaIOTb PpO3kKIayy 


AONYHIBCbhKUUM O 7:30 KOCIBCbKUHM 3eNeHUuu O 7:45 
KOCIBCbKUL Oinuu o 9:00 BepxOBHHCbKUM Mix 8:25 i 8:40 
KUMIBCbKUU KONO 9:00 ane BiH MOXKe He 3YMMHUTUCA 

yCl IIPUXOZATb PiBHO BYUACHO Ha 3YHUHKy 

a0u He 3aXO0UTH BCepeauHy Te 3aBKTM 3arug2xKeHo 


TpoMaya HaBiTb HefaBHO BifWITidyBala DOWKy DO 
6i1M3Hu 

ayle BOHa 3HOBY UOPHa BOHA MYCUTb OYTU YOPHOIO 

a0u OinuM Mpoctynamu Hanmucu 

aOu 3aBKDU KOKEeH Mir 3HATH PO3KIIaL pyxy 

TO He OA MICIeBUX AKi WU TaK 3HAIOTb 

i BCepeOUHy HiKOJIM He 3aXO0ATb 

TO WIA TAaKUX AK MU 

MpOMKT2KUX NpPULKAKUX BID’ DKTKUX 


KOTpi CHDATb YCepeUHi Wiel 3arup2XeHO! 3yMUHKU 
i He UyIOTb CMOpOLy 

KOTDpi JIOBJIATb DYX Wacy 

i He 4UyIOTb CMOpOLy 


the stop 


this board that’s black now 

doubtless used to be white 

hundreds of people sat on it 

on this structural part of the bench and the bus stop 


on this greasy board 

with swearwords scratched in 

who was here and when 

who’s the whore in this village 

and even their phone numbers 

but the main thing is the bus schedule 

and to whoever needs it — ask who’s to blame here 


clean, well-groomed people still live around here 
they’re never late to the bus 
because they know the schedule 


to yabluniv at 7:30 green to kosiv at 7:45 

white to kosiv at 9:00 to verkhovyna between 8:25 and 8:40 
to kyiv around 9:00 but it might not stop here 

everyone gets to the stop right on time 

so they don’t have to go inside where it’s always filthy 


the community even washed the boards till they were white 
recently 

but now it’s black again it has to be black 

so the signs show through white 

so everyone can know the schedule 

that’s not for the locals who know anyway 

and don’t even go inside the stop 

that’s for people like us 

passing through settling in setting out 


who sit inside the filthy stop 


and don’t smell the stench 
who get the zeitgeist 
and don’t smell its stench 


CHir 3eMu1i i CHir HeOa 


KOJIM MOMepsia Ipadaba KOpHENIA 
BUMaB CHIT TAKUM 0 DiBaTuca Oyo Hikyou 
xi6a XONZUTH 3 3aNHOWeHuMY OUMMAa 


BOHa CTOAIAa Hal MWit4tO Bapusia OyNbuoH 
i IJOHMHO 3rOpHyNacaA KypxAUa KpoB — MpaGaba ynana 
a TIOTIM ITilM10B CHir 


2KiIHKU IeMTAaNMCA Mpo Te AK KOPHEeJIA BUXODNIa HaDBip 
i — COHAUHO UM XMaPHO — IpoOKsIMHasa NOronLy 
TrOJIOCHO Ha BCi ropOu 


1 KOJIM YOOBIKU DO UBUHTAapA PO3YUCTHIIU DOpory 
TO OO6epHyIMCA Ha3aZ i 3po3yMinu 

110 Hi4OTO He PO34UMCTHIIU 

60 iNI0B He TiJIbBKU CHIT HeOa 

a M CHIT 3eMIIi 


aye 11e Take — OyBae 

roOuIOBHe — Ka3aB ig NeTpo ll cuH — 

IO CHir 13 TOTO 4acy He 3YMUHABCA — 

BiH KOXKHOIFO OHA i KOXKHO! HOU Me — a MU MW HE NMOMi4YaeMO 


a A IIMTAaB: AK We He 3yYMMHUBCA — 
I'JIAHb yY BIKHO TaM Xe JITO 

a BiH BIDIMOBIZaB: i HallljO TH 00 WIKONM xonuII?! 
HI4OTO TH HE poO3yMielll 

OaucTpe 


ground snow and sky snow 


when great grandmother kornelia died 
a snow fell that hid everything 
like you were walking around with closed eyes 


she stood over the stove and made broth 

and just when the chicken blood clotted, great 
grandmother fell 

and then the snow came 


the women whispered about how kornelia went outside 
and — rain or shine — cursed the weather 
loud echoing over the hills 


and when the men cleared a path to the cemetery 
they looked back and realized 

that they hadn’t cleared a thing 

because not only sky snow was falling 

but also ground snow 


but that’s nothing — it happens 

the main thing — said old man petro why was her son — 
is that the snow hadn’t stopped since that time 

it falls every day and every night and we don’t notice it 


I asked how it hadn’t stopped 

look out the window, it’s summer 

and he answered: why do you go to school? 
you don’t get anything 

bastard 


Translated by Anand Dibble 


Oxcana JlyuumHHa 


ok OK OK 


MOJIOMI TOHI MOPpiCOH i €HD*Kelsla DEBIC 

KPOKYI0Tb (30a€TbCA) MAHTETTCHOM 

KPOKYI0OTb Brieped y WiacuMBilli wacu 

KOJIU BU3ZBOJIATb 2KIHOK 

KOJIM BUZ3BOJIATb POOITHHKiIB 

KOM XOU KOTO-HeOyb BUSBOIATh 

HefapMa O7Ha 3 HUX BUBUAE DiasIeKTUKY BU3BOJICGHHA 
a iHIlla MuTae — 

locirogu 0 We 3a KepTBa Taka WO le 3a KepTBa 
KOJIM TlaM'ATAIOTb IO TH YOPHa ase 3a0yu WO TH — 
KOxaHa? 


Il@ CIMDECAT UETBEPTUU Pik 

ljé pik 111, HA3BOKO MaMxKe TPH 4BePTi 

Ijé@ pik KOJIV JIIONM le He BTOMIJIKOBAJIMCA BIPUTU 

le@ pik MOTO HapODKeHHA Y 30BCiM iH KpalHi 

y TiM De eHoxKesla Kame — Xa 2KUBE BEJIMKUU JICHIH 
y TiM We HiXTO He 4YyB po TOHi MOppicoH 

me HiXTO He yABJIAE COOi IIboro CIiBy DiTeu Bonu — 
Mu 30epemoca Oia piku, Tocnonu 

m0 muMHe FO TBoro Npectony 


MOJIOZi TOHI MOpPpicoH 1 eHax*Kesla DeBic 
MOJIOi Ha Wi CBITIIMHi MOJIODIMI 3a MeHe 
i xopoOpimti 

CBIT TOBKOJIa HUX TexK MONODTNU 

AK TO i OyBae y epy THTAHiB — 

MOJIOQMNU i JIKOTHU 


CiIMOQeCAT UeTBeEPTuUM — We CTOMITTA 6e3 CeplukKa 
lle 3asli3HUU BiK lle pik KPOBi AKa CTae ipxerO 
pik ipxi aKa CTa€ KPOB'1O 


le pik 1lowaTKy wacy 
AKUU KaxKe MEHi: a TeENep POSIIJIIOMyU Oi 


Oksana Lutsyshyna 


2K OK OK 


young toni morrison and angela davis 

walk (it seems) across manhattan 

walk ahead to happier times 

when women are freed 

when workers are freed 

when at least someone is freed 

it isn’t in vain that one of them learns the dialectics of 
freedom 

and the other asks — 

Lord what kind of sacrifice is this what kind of sacrifice 
when they rememeber that you are black but forget that 
you are beloved? 


It’s ’74 

a year that is almost three quarters of the century 

a year when people weren’t yet tired of believing 

the year of my birth in a whole different country 

one in which angela says — let the great lenin live 

one in which no one has heard of toni morrison 

and no one imagines the songs of the children of the water 
we Shall gather at the river, Lord 

which flows to Your throne 


young toni morrison and angela davis 
young in this photo younger than me 
and braver 

the world around them is also young 
the way it often is in the era of titans — 
young and cruel 


‘74 is a century without a sickle 


it is an iron age a year of blood which turns into rust 
a year of rust which turns into blood 

it is the year of the beginning of time 

which says to me: and now open your eyes 


>KKK 


1 OCb MOUMHAIOTLCA OCTAHHI ZHI Have OCTAHHI Hi 
BTUICHHA, 1 TH Kaxkeut — Tocnogqu HaBiTb JIKIOWU MOXKYTb 
NOBeEpHYTHU piky — 

TO HeBxKe Tu He Moxent? 


MOUMHAIOTLCA OCTAHHi OQHi i BCe BUTIADa€ AK BTpaTa — 
coHue 
3 BIKHa, KIT Ha Iif{J1031, BIDWIOBaHi PANKU NepesiaMaHi 
aH2KaMOeMaHaMH, crlleKa 
3aBUCJla Hag, MICTOM AKOTLO TH He 3HAaEILI 
i BKe 1 He B3HAELLI 


TpeOa 1ucaTu, TyMaell, an2Ke HeE3aKiHYeHO!IO 
3aIMMIMsIaca ICTOpPiA IIpoO Ty *KiHKy 13 CepeAHIx BiKiB 
IIpo uyMy AKy TH HOCHIa y COOi 3agOBro DO wiel YyMu 
3a0Bro 0 BCBOrO 


y TOMY 4aci aOo y Tomy 6e34aCcCi KiHKa TAHOE 
TaHelb-peBepc 
le AK MOBepTaTUCA DO BUTOKIB BIlaCHOTO 30py — 
paHo 4H 1i3HO ONMHAEWICA Clleplly y TeEMpsABi a TOI y 
CBITJI 

IpOHH3Yell i NPOHH3YELMI 4YHICb DepeBa 


2K OK OK 


and so the last days begin as if they are the last days 

of embodiment, and you say — Lord even people can change 
a river's course — 

so how is it possible that You can't? 


the last days begin and everything appears as a loss — sun 
through the window, cat on the floor, lines of the poetry 
that are broken 

by enjambment, a heat wave 

hangs above a city you don't know 

and will never know 


you need to write, you think, since the story 

is unfinished about that woman from the middle ages 
about the plague you carried inside too long up to this 
plague 

too long for everything 


in that time or in that timelessness a woman dances 

a dance in reverse 

that is how you return to the source of your own sight — 
sooner or later you'll end up first in darkness and then in 
light 

that pierces and pierces someone's trees 


...a TaM Jasli WOUMHAETBCA TaKa KiMHATA Te HeMa BiplliB 
a 3a HerO ile O0Ha 

MOBOPOTH, Mif3eMHi Mepexogu, TyHeIi 

ig, TYHeEIAMY 1 Tig iHWIMMY MepexoqamMu 

1 TH 3HaEI 0 We TEX DOpora AKOLO MOXKHa ITU 

Ka IIOB3e BHH3 1 BHU3 

ax IOKU TH pO3yMiell WO TeNep TU if, He TIIbKU Tig 
3EMJICIO 

aye 1 iq] MOpeM 

i OCb BOHO 6'€ COO010 DeCb TaM Ha TMOBepxHi 

eCb BOHO yapse B MICOK y KaMiHb y CylLly 

€Cb BOHO 3BUBa€TbCA Haropi yciMa CBOIMM KIiTHHaMU 
MOB Mid@i4dHuM DpakOH 

MiQHiMae TOJIOBY i CHUUTH 


aKa MajJia uta Bingdinae TeOe Bid HBOFO, 

4YOMY BOHAa AOCi He Tpics1a? CKiJIBKU 

Mae 4acy IpoOuTH 1006 CATHYTH Bi IbOro MOPS DO iHm0To 
HO TOTO IO 3A€MKHYTE Y MiBKOJIO KOHTUHEHTY, 

BIIATe MaJIMMU 3aTOKAaMU 

y MOKpy 3€MIIKO 3 AKO] POCTYTb MAHIpoOBi DepeBa?.. 

We TBOA KpyrocBiTHA MOMOpox 3pi3aHuM KOJIOM 

Me€HIUUM 3a KOJIO 3eMIIL 


...1 OCb TH MPUXODZUUI y TOUKY TEMpABU 
i HapellTi 4yell Moro, Mope, 
HaMaLlyeLll BOOT CTIHU i HaCyxaelll MOTO BaroTy — 
TYT, Ha Takivi rmMO0uUHi, HeMa€ HiAKUX XBUIJIb, 
ajle y TpilJMHKy y IIJIMTI 3aTikae Bona 
i pyXa€TBCA 0 Tee AK 3BYK, AK CBITIIO 
AK 3ByK, AK CBITIIO 
AK CBITJIO 


2K OK OK 


...and further there is a room where there aren’t any poems 
and beyond that there is another room 

turns, underground passages, tunnels 

below tunnels and below other passages 

and you know that this is also a road that you can take 
which slopes down and down 

until you understand that now you are not only beneath the 
earth 

but also beneath the sea 

and its waves crash somewhere on the surface 

somewhere the sea strikes sand, stone, and land 
somewhere it billows up with every cell 

like a mythical dragon 

it lifts its head and hisses 


what thin slab separates you from it, 

why didn’t it crack yet? how much 

time does it take for you to go from this sea to another 
to the one that is locked in the semicircle of a continent, 
poured into small bays 

into the wet earth from which mangrove trees grow?.. 
this is your around the world trip of a sliced-off circle 
smaller than the circle of the earth 


...And so you arrive at the point of the darkness 
and finally you hear it, the sea, 

you grope the moist walls and listen to its weight — 
here, at this depth, there are no waves, 

but through a small crack in the slab water leaks in 
and moves to you like sound, like light, 

like sound, like light 

like light 


>KKK 


XTO 3a MeHe, IIMTAEIII 
XTO 3a MeHe? — OCb Ie Depeso, 

xi6a BOHO MOxe OyTu mpoTu Te6e? 
xida HepeBa OyBaloTb MpoTu open? 


WiuIMU WapkK Tepes 
Uiuu ic, AKIO XOUeLI — i BCi 3a Te6e 
KOXXHICIHbKe 


a KiT? xi6a KiT IpoTu Te6e? 

Hi, KiT 3a TeOe 

i 1M KiT i BCl Ha CBITi KOTU 

BCi — 3a Te6e, BCi — TBO apMia 
CTPYHKi, 2KOBTOOKi 


a Ooru? TBO! i Yy2xKi — i BCi Ha CBiTi? 
xi6a IM OJIN TeOe INOCb lIKOZa? 

Ta HI4OTO He IIKOa, 3BiCHO, 

BOHM 3a Tee, 

AK 64 lle BOHM Oyu — MpoTu? 


a TOM y4uTesb WO CKa3aB — DTYMKa MOxXe BCe? 

AK MOTO — 3apa3 3ragato — CBami BilttHyoeBaHaHya? 
BiH 110 — mpoTu Te6e? 

OTO CTaB 6u4 BiH BUTpauaTu ac! 3BiCHO, 

BiH 3a Te6e 

3a Te6e 


a MOpe? 110 — TYMaelll, MOpe mpoTu Tee? 
BCl MOTO XBUJIi i KAMIHUi 1 Wilgw@HKU 
BUDUMiI i HEBUAUMI 

BCi 3a TeOe, He CYMHiBalCcaA 

IOZHA 1 IlOXBUJIMHU 

4yell — MOpe LIITyYMUTb? 

Ij@ BOHO Kaxe TOO: A 


3a Tebe 
3a Tebe 


2K OK OK 


who is on my side, you ask 

who is on my side? — this tree here, 
as if it could be against you? 

as if trees could be against people? 


a whole park of trees 
a whole forest, you could say — and all are on your side 
all of them 


and the cat? is the cat against you? 
no, the cat is on your side 

this cat and all the world’s cats 

all — on your side, all — your army 
nimble, yellow-eyed 


and gods? yours and others — and everyone in the world? 
wouldn’t they help you? 

of course, they would 

they are on your side 

how could they be — against you? 


and that teacher that said — thoughts are everything? 
what’s his name — Swami Vishnudevananda 

is he — against you? 

why waste your time! of course, 

he is on your side 

on your side 


and the sea? what — you think, the sea is against you? 
all its waves and pebbles and beaches 

visible and invisible 

everything is for you, don’t doubt it 

everyday and every minute 

do you hear — the sea roars? 


it says to you: I 
am on your side 
on your side 


a My3MKa? KOTpa 3 HOT — IIpoTu Tebe? 
KOTpa i3 Meylonin? 

MotaptT? pellepu? miaHicTu? 
Axazemia bi3zaHTina? [lon MakkapTHi? 
Ta Hi, Hy 10 Tu 

BCi 3a Te6e 

3a Te6e 


1 HEM@aE HIKOIO IIpOTU 

i HikoM He Oyne 

a TOMY J1100u, 1100u ami 
He Oica 


and music? which of the notes are against you? 
which of the melodies? 

Mozart? rappers? pianists? 

The Accademia Bizantina? Paul McCartney? 
no, what are you thinking 

everyone is on your side 

on your side 


and there is no one against you 
and there will never be 

and so love, keep on loving 
don’t be afraid 


Translated by Olena Jennings 


Cepro MyuitTatTos 
TOUHAA Bellb PeBOJIIONHUH 


pyueu — ObICTPLIM OUHT 
TlOKa2XKU 9TO MECTO yKOJIa 
MOUKY 
yepe3 KOTOPy!o BbIuIeuaT 
pe6po manqoHu 
yepe3 KOJICEHO IIero 


IleperHeT 
HeONET PyKaBULbI EXKOBOU: 
«BOT CLG OHH TOM 
Kak Hsia Wu WIyp@ 
Kak pa30er C /IMHHOH BepeBKOH 
6e3 3mMea OyMaXHOToO» 


He CBA3aH Kak IIPyTbA MeTIIBI 
Kopmveuw dusibMa 

OTICJIBHbIe BETKM 2KUBbIeC 
OJIOKHOT JIA ToetTa 

(Kalin 3a Karyien) 


CaM TOoetT 


Mope 3a MopeM 


Sergo Mushtatov 
the exact thing of revolution 


a stream—a brisk bandage 
show me the injection site 
an ear lobe 

though which they will cure 
the rib of the palm 

through the knee the neck 


it goes too far 
an undershoot by the iron fist 
“here’s one more house 

like a needle or a mine shaft 
like launching a long rope 
without a kite” 


not bound like broom bristles 
with linty film 

individual living branches 

a notebook for a journey 
(drop by drop) 


the journey itself 


sea by sea 


epeBxAHHAaA KPOBb 2 ( vers. 


usu 

BM€CTO C€MeHMHbIX IOPTPeTOB — OyXTHI C TeJIOM 
TaHljopa 

C TpeMsA TBO3OZAMU C OOMOTKON 


C yTpa — YTpo 


U3 DETCKOU CTeCHEI BLICTyYMaeT DOCKa JIA IpbIKKOB 
B He3pUMbIn OacceHH U3 MeOesIu — TMysIbC 


+ MUCKa C BapeHbeM U3 MeJIKUX TMJIODOB H3 
YCHJIHU 
+ He€CKOJIbKO KHUT O IIpusIMBax + KapaHpalll 


YeNIOBeK KaK peuC (6e3 1pMa epMakKa) TA 
3alluCcoK 

A3bIK I€BUIbI C MOMPOOHBIM TMOTOIIOM 

pa30yx 20 pa3MeposB caza Ha 3UMY 3aFOTOBKa 
KODOH 

COJIHIT 

( 

usu 

Ha3BaTbCA OOJIbIIMM MasIblljeM HOTU Ha xovIog 

IIPOOOBATb CIYCKOBOe O3eEpPoO 

pacCTBOPUMBIM TIMCbMOM B rOCcyapCTBO carior) 


B IOpTy TBOM BHYTPeHHUU OeryH : “He MOKaKeT 
KapqHOrpaMMa YTO A He cepazLe He TeJI0 
TOJIBKO HaOJIIOaio 3a HUM...” 


B  IMIKMKe i paciyxiew aHllakKTbl C MOTKaMu 
CTpyu 


IIPHEM BHYTPb Ha IOUTOBOM MapKe KaHaZbl 
Ye@PHbIe TeTH CagqAT HeTAaTUB CHETOBMKa 3a OOpT 
3a KpaeBUy, TUTPOB 


TeJIe-IIOMOCKU-TaTy Ha BC@X KaHasIax YEPHOTO) 
AlMKa 

TH, 10 PEMOHTY XBOMHBIX IIOBTOPOB 

oOyT B Kupnuun BMe€CTO BaJIGHOK B3AJI 
MeHaA 


@JIOUHBIM WlapoOM IIpuMepusl Kya MPUNU3AIONUTh 


wooden blood 2 ( vers. 


or 

instead of family portraits — a coil with the body of a 
dancer 

with three clusters winding 


from morning — morning 


a springboard juts from the children’s wall 
to the invisible pool from the furniture — a pulse 


+ a bowl of jam from fine fruit from effort 
+ afew books on rising tides + a pencil 


man is like a flight (without the yolk of yermak) 
for notes 

the tongue of a soprano with a deliberate flood 

swells to the size of an orchard a stash of sun 
crowns 

for winter 

( 

or 

to call yourself “a big toe” for the cold 


to try the drained lake 

with a soluble letter to the government boot 

at the port your inner runner: “won’t show 

the cardiogram thatlamnotheart not body 
I just look after them...” 


in the inflatable boat unplugged with skeins of spurts 
taking by mouth "on the postage stamp of canada 


black children plant the negative of a snowman 
overboard 
beyond the edge of subtitles 


( 


tele-striped-tattoo on all the channels _ ofa black) box 
a guide for repairs of coniferous replays 

shod in brick instead of valenki tookme 
as a christmas ball tried to screw on 


B IIPpOTOMTAHHOM BO3yxe B HacesiGHHOM 
IlyHKTUpe 

OyOTO HaBOJIIO BBIMYIIeH WIIaHT WO*KAapHbIU 

lO, CUIIbHBIM HaIlOpoM 


Ml€peBOd Ha A3HIK JIOHKEPOHOB C A3ZBbIKa MOCALOK 
(KaK T@PaKT IIOTEpATB) 


C UMECHEM YJIBTPaKOPOTKUM CIIJIFOHYTb JI“HTaAM 
Ha HOpory 


CaXK€HIbI MOP C pa30era 


in the trodden air in the populated dotted line 
as if a fire hose is on the loose released 
under strong pressure 


translation in the language of a wing from the language 
of a landing 


(as if the terrorist act would be lost) 


with an ultrashort name spits a lingam 
on the street 


( 


seedlings of the sea take a running start 


HaZyBHi Wikcesi (KOJIO-KadKa-1pHKOpHOHHHK 
KOBayJIO CKaliv Ta iH. ) IPAMYIOTb Ha WiB<...>3axio 
WaHTe JIMMmMace Baslisy 1iMOiB B KaMepax CJIOBa 


(ma371H WO M.A.)1 


Mix PO3MOBHUKOM 340ep Ta XMapou TPOAHD wacy CisaB 
YCMIiLIKU 11Ca 3 BINBKPUTUM JIMCTOM 6e3 T1iu0Ta OKa MiCT 


MiDXK Il1Z3€MHUM CeplleM Ta CTEXKKOW 3 MYy3e!0 CBITIIAa 
Bomocnagu B OOIMMaxX TUTpPH (TYT) BUAUX-NiqpyuwHUuk 

TyOUTbCA Ha CHiry HaMip-KpallA BIICHT pyx OpOiT Ha 
3pi3ax 

IIHiB IIKIIO TYOUTBCA BapTa B HeOi MPAMOCTOAYeM: «3aBKTH 


mO0W¥aTOK» 3apa3 DepeBaM He Mae MoTpedu B 3y0ax iTep 


cllopa (CTaHOM Ha 3aBTpa) 4YOBeH Ta Oeper (QOUeHTpOBU) 
3 Oe3IOoHUM TIOBITPAM O6e3 KaMeHIO ax Tisb-uONO Ta 
Tipaya 
MiXK KOXHUM PaHKOM Ta MOPeM OCb BiH KOBTOK-IIOJIIT HOBUU 
HaBMOMAaLKU JiMda HOTYE CXOBM Wx*Kepel: «Zazi Oyze 


pa30m» (auxae TIM60KO MOTaHKa  Ilicia TlapT 
TleperopHyTHux 


jiH3 B Conmi Birep xpeOeT A TBOpellb — BIIepea B KapriatTu!) 
2 


inflatable pixels (circle-duck-border guard 
anvil icicles and others) they head nor — sou <...> west 
dante leaves a suitcase of rings in the chambers of the word 


(puzzles to M. Y.)3 
amidst the phrase-book of gills and rose cloud of time is situated a 
floating 
dog’s smile with an open letter missing the pilot’s eye of the city 


amidst the underground heart and the path from the museum of 
light 
waterfalls in embraces captions (here) a textbook on exhalation 

is completely lost on the snow the intention-droplet the movement 
of orbits on bisections 

of stumps the glass fades the guard in the straight standing sky: 
“always 


the beginning” now the trees don’t need the teeth of disputing 


letters (according to the situation tomorrow) the boat and shore 
(centripidal) 

with deserted air without stone a roof a target-brow and a sling 
shot 

between every morning and the sea here it is a new gulp-flight 

groping a lymph that notes the shoots of springs “will be 


together’ (a ragdoll breathes deeply after turned school-desks 
lenses in salt the wind a ridge And the creator — forward to the 
Carpathians! )4 


Translated by Grace Mahoney 


JIecuK Ilanacrok 
I pyqeHp 
Uomy 4 pagite Kyu MU TiKa€MO 3 Wiel MOCTIMHO! 3UMU 


Kolo Ha CHiry HakpecyieHe IMpKyJIeM IIpUB’A3aHOrO T1Cca 

4YOpHe MOB 3all1MCaHa Ha JIereHAX KYPUA ifeONOri4yHo 
HelIpaBuJIbHa My3UKa 

a2Ka3 Ha KiCTKax 

cipi 3ByKUM COOa4yOro KalllsIIO He DaloTb po3zidpaTu CyIOBa 


CTapeHbKa KPU4MTB y CJIyxXaBKy Kpi3b POKU 

MOBIWIbHO CTyla€ MO CHiry MesIOnie€IO WO piBHOBary 
TpuMae Ha Toi rpamModoua 

BUeMMIIACA 3a POSMOBY Have 3a NOPATYHOK 

Cigu il Ha CHIrTy IyHKTHpaMu OIA Bigpi3y 


be3Q0MHi HaMaraloTbCA TaHIIOBaTH Tig yew JlaMaHun 
PUTM PaHKOBO! BYU 

6e300MHi CbhOrogHi ryAIOTb y HalloMy OF%3i 

AK JIMUaTb 1M Halli BOpaHHA i pO3KUaHi PyxU B MOBITpi 


Pyxu po3kuyaHi y NOBITpi 

KOJIO HakpeciuleHe Ha CHiry 

NYHKTUp ClpyiB Ha CHiry 

My3MKa Mix TOJIKOIO BTeUi i TEMHOIO OOPO3HOO 3HMMU 

BOaeMO IO TAHIIOEMO 

BUpi3zaeMo (bpa3suv 3 KOHTeEKCTY 

BUPUBAEMO MICIIMHY 3 JaHAWApTy 

BOUXae€MO My3UKy MOKY IWBOPKa 3aKPyUYETbCA HABKOJIO 
CTOBIIa 


Yci Halll 3yCHJIIA BPeLT] IPUTUCKAIOTb HAC MapylouuMuU 
oONMU4UAMU 
0 O€TOHHOYLO IaJIbIUA lO 3aTYIIAE COOOIO OCTAHHE CJIOBO 


AKe MOXKEMO BAKOPUCTATH IpoTu cebe 


Lesyk Panasiuk 
December 


Why or rather where are we running out of this constant 
winter 


A circle etched in the snow with the draughtsman’s 
compass of a chained dog 

black as ideologically incorrect music recorded on the 
lungs of a smoker 

jazz on bones 

you can’t make out the words over the gray sounds of 
the dog’s cough 


An old woman yells into the receiver through years 

stepping slowly through the snow she is a melody 
balancing on a gramophone needle 

she clings to the conversation like a lifeline 

her tracks in the snow make dotted lines to cut along 


Homeless people try dancing to the ruptured rhythm of 
this morning street 

homeless people today stroll about in our clothes 

how well our garments and movements scattered on the 
winds suit them 


Scattered movements on the winds 

in the snow the circle etched 

in the snow the tracks a dotted line 

music between the needle of escape and the dark groove 
of winter 

we pretend we’re dancing 

we cut phrases out of context 

we take places out of the landscape 


we breathe in music while the leash wraps around the 
pole 


All our straining merely presses our steaming faces 
against 

the concrete finger that obscures the last word 

that we might use against ourselves 


Iloku BCIyxaloca B 3allax Telia 


Ilo CTa€TKCA 3 BIPOO KOJIN 3AKPUBAIOTb OCTAHHIO LEPKBY 

IO CTAETLCA 3i CBITIIOM AKe 3aBKDU Oyno BcepeoauHi 

4M MOUMHAIOTb TOPiTU ACKpaBillle BUBICKH 1aOiB i OapiB 

4H MOUMHAIOTh AOBINE MpalljOBaTH WOMOapyau i CeKOHI- 
xeHOU 


BeuipHi mixTapi BYribHOTO TepMiHasly 3aO0pPyTHIOIOTb 
piuky CBITJIOM 

Bona B MaCHux i ONWMCKyYUX TWiitMax Haye CepBeTKa 
Tica Bevepi 

HiXTO He 3ayBa2xKUB HalMCcaHi CJIOBa 

JIIT€pU PO3MIMBAIOTLCA MOB Y THXiIM MOCTIMHIM MOJIUTBI 


HactTitbHa JlamMla cCxuyIvjIacd MOHAaXHMHeEIO Hal MOIM 
CTOJIOM 

OOUMUUA ll TAKE UMCTE INO CHIMUTh OYi 

1 MOKM BCJIyxatoca B 3alax Tella 

XTOCb llepewla3UTb NapKaH 

NigCcBidye WixTapuKOM TemedoHa 

i Wume Ha CTIHi WepKBU 

TYT OyB Icyc 


HopoxHint dyTiap 


HaBiTb KOCMOHABTY IIOMUparoTh 
i IXHi Dyli MpuOuBae DO 3eMIi Have Tila Ml’ AHUIUb 


Temep He NlNHATUCh yY KOCMOC 

a lexKaTu BCepenquHi PyTIApa Bi) KOHTpabaca 

KOTPHM YOPHO!W Tiporw 3aTATye B CeOe KOHIEPTHI 3aIu i3 
MyCTKaMH4 BiJIbHUX MICIb 


My3uKa BUKOpuyBaHa 13 Tila HOU) 
BUpBaHa HiOu KiCTKa 
aKa BUOIMCKYE Bier Oia OKa COOa4NO!l Oyou 


Asle CbhOrogqHi He MOUYEL rapyaHHA 

ake 0 BULIYKyBasloO Ha CIIMHi HAMMeHILY CTPpyHy 

My3HKy BKpaqeHo 

KPOKH COJITZaTIB 30UBaIOTLCA 3 PUTMY 

BYJIMKM IlEPKOB CbhOTOnHi 6e3 On Ki 

IBipKyHU MOBUaTb 

CliBaKU 3aCTyO2*KeHi 

TUIbKH DeCb 3a CKJIOM iJIKOMiHaATOpa TIpositTa€e CaMOTHiU 
KOHTpaOac 


Whilst I Listen Hard to the Scent of Warmth 


What happens to faith when they close the last church 

what happens to the light that was always inside 

do the signs in front of bars and clubs really shine 
brighter 

do pawn shops and thrift stores really stay open longer 


At night the lights of the coal terminal sully the river 
with their glow 

the water shines with oily splotches like a napkin after 
dinner 

nobody noticed the words written there 

the letters blur like a murmur of permanent prayer 


The lamp bent over my desk like a nun 

her face so pure it blinds your eyes 

and whilst I listen hard to the scent of warmth 
someone hops over the fence 

using their phone as a flashlight 

and writes on the wall of the church 

Jesus was here 


An Empty Case 


Even astronauts die 
and their souls are hammered to the earth like the 
bodies of drunks 


There’s no more going up in space 

but you can lie down inside a case for a double bass 

a black hole that sucks in concert halls with the void of 
vacant seats 


Music uprooted from the body of the night 
ripped out as if it were a bone 
that glimmers like a lash by the eye of a doghouse 


But there could be no growling today 

to touch the tiniest string on your back 

the music has been stolen 

the footfalls of soldiers are out of rhythm 

today the honeycombs of churches are without bees 

the crickets are silent 

the singers have come down with colds 

there’s just a lonely double bass flying past the viewport 


Translated by Isaac Stackhouse Wheeler and Reilly 
Costigan-Humes 
AHTOH IlovIyHiH 


OrHIHHH Macill WOoMepTH 


4aCOM BOHO COJIOOWKe AK DHMHUU MOpox 
cyM i llypriyp 
SH POOMIOCA BACOKUM 
A KJIGU-TpaBa 
rylato B CTeJIIO 
rematocb Ha MaTpall 
COJIOHKi MyXH Ha MiZBiKOHHI1 
piquHu B Oniqux *XUBOTAaX 
OrOpHYTHX JIAaAKMYCOBUM TallepoM 
2KUBI 
TaTatTa 
Hallully AK BIDIyYCTUTb 
4YeTBEPTOTO 
WHA BOHH PIAHYJIN Topi 
i CTamu OOATUCH 
He OiMTeCb CKa3aB 
Halikpalluu 


(bio 2 


CBIT 3MiHIO€TLCA MOKU TH 1ONyell 
2KEPTOBHUU Jiu 

IljaCJIMBUU KBUTOK B POTOBIU 

B KOHDUTePCbKiM HeOi OMsaBeHi 3aBUTKU 
rilbraMelll TMHeE MOB raMJIeT 

Oia BOOU 

MlepeKpecJIGHHU TOPUZ0HTOM 


IHU 


cejlagop MpuHIl] MOKPUX 3eMEIIb 
3aHOCHTb KBITKOBMM Meu 

MMIOK 30JIOTHU HEPyXOMUTb MOBITpA 
II@JIIOCTKH JICTATb 

roy1y6i moMeHie 

yall i3 HeEKCTpo3u i cyMy 

BUpOTOK BUKPeCJICHHU 3 BiKHa 
3MiHIOETbCA 

TH HaTucKael Skip 


Anton Polunin 
ugly you have to die 


sometimes it’s sweet like gunpowder 
sadness and purple 

I make myself tall 

I’m glue-grass 

I slam into the ceiling 

fall on the mattress 

sweet flies on the windowsill 
liquids in pale bellies 
wrapped in litmus paper 

are alive 

dadada 

I’ll write when it lets go 

on the fourth 

day they looked up 

and began to fear 

don’t fear said 

the best 


flo 2 


the world changes while you’re fucking around 
sacrificial tallow 

a lucky ticket in the oral cavity 

melted curlicues in the candy sky 

gilgamesh dies like hamlet 

near the water 

crossed by the horizon 


another 


celador prince of wet lands 
draws his flower sword 
the golden pollen immobilizes the air 
blue petals fly 
a trenchcoat 
of dextrose and sadness flames up 
a monster crossed out of the window 
changes 
you press skip 


OionepmMa 


KOBTOK IIpOBaJIFOETBCA MOBITPAHI Iyxupi 
NiDMUparoTh JIBOOAHY aMasIbraMy 
Mra WiMUTbCA Kpi3b MigJIOry 
yueTBepTa paHkKy DBIMHUK 
BINUMHAEC CBOIM KJIKOUeM 
i He 3HABILNU 4YOOIT 
BIQKJIIOUAETLCA DOMIIMUb Ha TUBaHi 
CTATYEM 3 HBOTO CBI 
IyXOBUK MOKPUU Bi, MOKPOTO 
CHiry 3HiMaEll IpomaxsIuu 
YHOOJIEHUM ODeCKOJIOHOM Illapd@ 
HaMOTYE€ELI Ha KyJIaK MOB 
JIaHLOT 
HOMesIbraHrep CTOrHe Kpi3b COH 
AK Ie€ POONATS yci 
4A Tyla 3HaXOQUTbCA 330BH1 
KiMHAaTY HaIOBHIOE aJIKOTOJIBHUU TYMaH 
MOBITPAHI Myxupi 
3aKOPKOBYIOTh OaTapel 
CIiTHIJIMU i CUHIN y 
PINKOKPUCTAIIYNHIM CBITIHHI 
i BepBax DuMy 
BTHMKaewl B xhamster 
CBATe cepye 
TATHE MeHe TyYOU KyOU «A He XOUy 
3 MEOOOB'IO 
aHTOH 


bioderma 


the gulp bursts the air blisters 
buttresses the ice amalgam 

mist filters through the floor 

at four am a double 

opens the door with his key 

and not taking off his boots 

flops face down onto the sofa 

you take your down coat off him 
wet from the wet 

snow you remove the scarf 
scented with your favorite cologne 
wrap it around your fist like 

a chain 

your doppelganger moans in his sleep 
just like everyone whose 

soul is on the outside does 

an alcoholic fog fills the room 

air blisters 

plug up the radiators 

sweaty and blue in 

the sparse, crystal light 

and ropes of smoke 

you zone out on xhamster 

a holy heart 

pulls me where I don’t want to go 
with love 

anton 


B FOKHOM KPbUIe 


U3bI0U BOTHUCh 
OroHeK 6e33BYUHbIM B PyKe 
IesyMalluuca sak 

Me@X JIMCTAaMUW UCIUCAHHbIMU 
HeMOTPeOCTBOM 

eCJIM Cepmaiie TBOe Pa3spbIBAeTCA WIM MOJUUT 
BOT CUMTalouKa 

B 102KHOM 

Kpbis1e 

cbrureek 

BaJIbCOK 

B TOJIOBe 

2%KECTOKUU 

NATbIU 

qaBau 

TOBOPUTh 10 CuloraM 

4YaCTHbIe Tparequu BeKa COPOKOBOTO 
TapallluTCca C yKpaHa 4epHo-Gesi0 
COpOKOOKO 

yepHO 

6enO 

.aBalH TOBOPUTb O TIpocToM 
OCTaHOBUMCA Ha 

Oepery Ipyna 

30/eCb UMeroO COObpaxeHue 
oOpe3saTbcaA O TPOCHUK 

MOI4aTb MMHYTY 

Apyryto 

TIOTOM ele 


in the southern wing 


come out bend in 

a silent fire in your hand 

the varnish flakes 

between pages covered in written 
obscenities 

if your heart breaks or is silent 
there’s a counting rhyme 

in the southern 

wing 

the ell 

a waltz 

in your head 

the cruel 

fifth 

come on 

talk in syllables 

private tragedies of the forties 
stare out from the black-and-white screen 
a four-eyed 

black 

white 

let’s talk about simple things 
we'll stay on the 

bank of the pond 

here I have an idea 

to cut myself on the reeds 

be quiet a minute 

another 

and then one more 


another angry voice 


rae aBellb OpaT TBOM KavH 
paccTaBb 3alATHIe 
KaCCHONed 3U4T3UT Han TOOOK 
MUKPOBOJIHOBKa KPyIIUT OKUDAHUA 
rae OpaT TBOM KaWH aBelib 
UW UTO 3a MOAKMALKOU WyxXOBUKa TBOeTO 
MOXe€T 9TO KJIIOU 
HeT 
MO2XKE€T 9TO MBIIIIb 
HeT 
MOXET 3apOmbiill 6e3yMuA 
CKOJIbB3KUU U PO3OBbIN 
KaK Tpeund@pyT pa3spe3aHHbI MOMmOuaM 
WsIu JlomKeuKa 
cepeOpAHHad Hapexka OTMUNIMAaAd OT peOpa 
CM@IIC@HHbIM IICHTp TARKECTU 
rae 
Ila BOT xe 
ele pa3 
HeT 
YCTOMCTBO BbIMaBIlee M3 pa3s2xKaTOU WanqoHu 
3aropaeTca ToyOLIM 
Kowa OTClOfa Foctrona 
Ita OyHeT BOJIA TBOA BOOOIIE 
HO CeronqHa 
aBau 6e3 9YTOTO 


another angry voice 


where abel is thy brother cain 

place the commas 

cassiopeia howls above you 

the microwave shatters expectations 
where is thy brother cain abel 

and what’s in the lining of your coat 
maybe it’s a key 

no 

maybe it’s a mouse 

no 

maybe a germ of madness 

slippery and pink 

like a grapefruit cut in half 

or a spoon 

silver hope peeled from a rib 

a displaced center of gravity 

where 

look here 

again 

no 

a device fallen from a clenched palm 
lights up blue 

skin from here to here 

yeah, in general thy will be done 
but today 

let’s go without it 


Translated by Ali Kinsella 


Ipuua IlyBastosBa 
TH 3aCJIYTOBYEelll Ha OiIbMe 
YOMY TH FYMAaeElL WO 3aCIyrOBYyelll Ha Oise 


TH a He DiBUMHKa 0 MiqcKakye Ha BUOOIHaX Mi, DOWeM 
Ha 3a0HbOMY CUDIHHi OATbKIBCbKOrO Morea 


TH a He TiO 3 KOBTOHW MMrapKOW Mix XKOBTUX 3yOiB 
I1JO IIOJIOMIE COPOUKHU B 3eJIeHAaBiIN BOI Ni MOCTOM 


TH a He TOM XTO He DOXKUBe DO NOHEeDIIKa 


TH a He CepHO3Huu BOTIM aBTOOyca 3 PONMMO1 IJIAMOIO 
Ha IOI 
B if2KakKy 3 YEPBOHO!O HallIMBKOIO 


TH a He TOM XTO Tpe PyKaBOM 3allOTiy miMOy aBTOOycHe 
BIKHO 
XTO xOUe MOOaYUTH IO 3a HELO 


TH a He I1pO2aBUUHA KBITIB 

TH a He Tec WO NMepeOirae aBTOMOOIIbHE WOCe TO 
MiaroHasii 

lec DiarOHasIb AKOTO MepepUBaeTLCA 


TH a He UyBaK y 3eJIeHiN KypTHi 


TH — a He BCI XTO He TH 
TH — a He 60a XTOCb i3 HUX 


4YOMY TH DYMAaeEII 0 3aCyrOByelll Ha OisbIIe 
KOJIM IbOMy HeEOOBi 30BCiM HeMa 4Oro FaTu 
KOJIO BOHO TlOpo3zaBaslo BCe HAM — UUCIIECHHUM — 


i Tellep DUBUCH: MOPOXKHE CBITAUTbCA Hal, MiICTOM 
AK Oisla EMasIbOBaHa MUCKa 


4aCOM CBiTJIO 30BUTHETbCA BiZbMeTbCA Opu2xKaMUu 
AK CKaTepka Ii, AKOIO XOBAFKOTLCA TITU 
MeMOpaHa 3a AKOIO TDEMTUTb 

UYyTIIMBe HYTPO IXHBOTO TA€MHOTLO CBITY 

3a AKOLO CBIT TDUBaE 3aBKON — 

jlerKUU BOPyXKUU HeE3MiHHUU 


Iryna Shuvalova 
you deserve more 
why do you think you deserve more 


you, not a girl on the back seat of her dad’s moped 
hopping up and down on the bumpy road in the rain 


you, not an old man with a yellow cigarette between 
yellow teeth 

who rinses his shirts in the green water under the 
bridge 


you, not someone who won’t live till monday 
you, not a solemn bus driver with a birthmark on his 
cheek 


in a jacket with a red armband 


you, not the one who wipes the foggy glass of the bus 
window with his sleeve to see what’s beyond it 


you, not the lady selling flowers 


you, not the dog who runs diagonally across the highway 
the dog whose diagonal gets interrupted 


you, not the dude in the green jacket 


you — not all those who aren’t you 
you — not even one of them 


why do you think you deserve more 
when the sky has nothing else to give 
when it has passed everything out to us, the numerous 


and now look — it shines empty above the city 
like a white enamel bowl 


sometimes the light shifts and folds up 

like a tablecloth the kids hide under 

a membrane that something trembles behind 
the sensitive innards of their secret world 
where the world lasts forever 

airy agile unchanging 


yekaelll 110 Tpa CKIHYUTECA 3aBiCy BINCYHYTb a TaM 


ajle TaM TIJIbKU Cipe TaHe y CipoMy 
TIIbKU CBITIIO TaHe Y CBITIJII 

TaM TIJIbKM — 10 Le? DHBUCA — 
mpidxa 

mje qpidKka 


OW CHir 


B TaKOomy ryCTOMy TyMaHi 


B TaKOMy TyCTOMy TyMaHi 

COKUpa, OMUCaBINU B NOBITpi Ayry, 
He NOWiIA€ B DepesBo, 

60 ZepeBo HeEMOMITHO BiZCTyMae 


B TaKOMY TyCTOMy TyMaHi 
TepesiTHi 1Taxu 

BOATarIOTb YePBOHI WalOuKH KpUky, 
a0u He 3aryOuTuCcA 


B TaKOMY TyCTOMy TyMaHi 

13 3E€MJIi BAPOCTAaIOTb CTIHU 
a MM — HalBHi, AK AHTONM — 
Kpi3b HUX IIpOXOOMMO 


B TaKOMYy ryCTOMy TyMaHi 

piku migqOupatoThb DOBri nomu 

HU OixKaTb HABBUMeEPeAKU HaBCak 
HO BUIACHUX BUTOKIB 


B TaKOMY ryCTOMy TyMaHi 
TOJIOCH TyJIAIOTb 

OKpeMoO Bid, s110eu 

B iMJIl TDUMAaIOTLCA 3a PyKU 


B TaKOMy ryCTOMy TyMaHi 
PYINHUIIA TOBrO 

BUCUTh Ha CIIeHi 3a0yTa 

1 He BUCTDPIJIHOE 


you wait for the game to be over the curtain drawn back 
and there 


but there it’s just grey melting into grey 
just light melting into light 

just — what’s that? look 

a crumb 

another crumb 


oh, snow 


in such thick fog 


in such thick fog 

a hatchet describing an arc in the air 
doesn’t hit the tree 

because the tree inches back unnoticed 


in such thick fog 

the migrating birds 

put on their red caps of cries 
so as not to get lost 


in such thick fog 

walls grow up from the earth 
and we — naive, like angels — 
pass through them 


in such thick fog 

the rivers pick up their long skirts 
and race each other back 

to their sources 


in such thick fog 
voices wandering 
separate from people 
hold hands in the mist 


in such thick fog 

the rifle hangs for a long time 
on the stage, forgotten 

and doesn’t fire 


Wi pyKu 


li pyKU B AKUX JIEXKUTH TBOE Ceplle MHBUCA 
AKi BOHY BIIpaBHi Tenmi Oav“yzyxi 
AK TOPKAIOTbCA UallIKU, OUIIbIA Kpicsla, HO*Ka 
3]laMaHOl FiJIKU, 3U1AKaHO! WIOKU 


MUBUCh AK Il PyKM CTUCKAIOTLCA AK PO3ZIIPYXKYIOTLCA 
AK BUYABIJIFOIOTL 3 CEPLIA TBOTO 
MaJICHbKy PO3Ma4JIMBy IIiCHEO 


CTUTe FpoOHO Oost 
KPUBaBOO MIHOHO MOpcKae 
Mi12K II€PCTIB 


JIEXKU B IMX pyKax AK JIeIMK 
qYMe THMUACOBE TIIbIIEC 
le Tpinove Big 3iITKHeCHHA 3 WIMO00r0 


JIeKU AK 3HalpeHa pit 
Telep HajlexHa KOMYCb, a OT*KEe BIOKOpeHa 


JIeKU AK KAMIHB 
AKOMY HiKyM TikaTu 


Ui pyKUW B AKUX JIEAKUTb TBOE CepLe 
HDKH1 AK TNOBIB BITpy 
KOJIM TOM 3MiTa€ MiCTa 3 IIMpOKOrO 06a 3eMoi 


3HiMae Dax 3 OV OUHKIB 
3a3Mpae BCepeauHy 3auyoHOBaHuM DUTAM 


Oepe TeOe MH NiqHiMae€ BACOKO-BUCOKO 
TpuMaroun OOepexHO 
AK JIAJIBKY 


CUJIKYETbCA POSDUBUTUCA 
TBOE OONMUYA 


these hands 


these hands that hold your heart look 

how clever warm indifferent they are 

how they touch a cup, the arms of a chair, a knife 
a broken branch, a frightened cheek 


look at these hands clenching, then unclasping 
squeezing from your heart 
a small, desperate song 


a ripe grape bunch of pain 
splashes bloody foam 
all over the fingers 


lie in these hands like a bat 
whose temporary body 
is still quivering from hitting the windowpane 


lie like a found object 
now belonging to someone, therefore tame 


lie like a stone 
with nowhere to flee 


these hands that hold your heart 
are gentle like a breath of wind 
when it sweeps cities from the earth’s wide brow 


blows roofs from the houses 
peeks in like an awestruck child 


takes you and lifts you up and up 
holding you carefully 
like a doll 


struggling to make out 
your face 


Translated by Anand Dibble 


Anic CinanKo 


TOJIOBbI yIpOlsar1otTca 
Oe30CTAHOBOUHO 


JIMIIb MBIMICUHbIN 
INe@MOT Ux 


HOTJICBACT C o0eux CTOPOH 
Kak CJIC€WbI OT MOWeCUMHBI 


ylluu BoOpanu 
3@€MIIEO 


y Bxona 
MleCcHA 


JIOMACTCA 
HeT 
CJIOBa 


Kpome 
ylapa B MOsIOCTB 


B KakOU-HHOyob TpOMKOU 
TbMe€ CTaJIbBHBIX TUHO3ABPOB 


Wpoxallluu A3bIK CKpeOeT 
110 peke llepemellaax O0HU 
JDKECBUDeETEJIBCTBa 


Yanis Sinaiko 


heads growing ever simpler 
ceaselessly 


their muscular 
whisper 


smoldering on both sides 
like slap marks 


ears filled up with 
earth 


by the entrance 
a song 


breaking 
not 
word 


except for 
a stomp to the cavity 


in some thunderous 
darkness of steel dinosaurs 
a trembling tongue scrapes 
down the river shuttling only 
false testimonies 


Be TBOM TOJIOBbI 110 ovepenu 
OTPBIBaIOT 
UW WHOOAT Dpyr apyra 


A 
IIPAUYCh B yrsly KpOBaTUu 


Koryfa WoOpox 
YTUXHET 


YeTbipe Wireda 
B3BOFYOT 
B IIOIIbITKE U300pa3uTb HalIpaCHOe€ 


“3 THyOUHbI 


UCTOPrHytT 
TAaHIYIOWUU cay 


CTaJIbHbIe CTPCKO3bI HECYyT Ha ce6be 
YIe@JIeBIIyIO KOCTb 
IIpapoguTena 


UY THI 


TIEpey, ITUM TBUXKCHHVEM 
BbICOXILIMU BO3TsIaC 3eJIGHBIN 


BeDb 
HUKTO 
He CKa3aJI UTO BHIMOPXHeET My3blKa 


9TO B Te0A 
HUKTO 

BOOOIIe HUYeErO 
He CKa3ali 


two of your heads by turns 
tear each other off 
make love 


I hide 
in the corner of the bed 


when the rustling 
dies down 


four shoulders 
will holler 
in an attempt to depict the futile 


from the depth 


cast out— 
a dancing garden 


steel dragonflies carry on their backs 
a salvaged bone 
of an ancestor 


and you 


before this movement 
a desiccated green yelp 


for 
nobody 
said that music would flutter out 


it’s into you 
that nobody 
uttered 
anything 


CHYCTA CTOJICTHUA 


KTO-TO 
MOcnenoHuu 


UDYIUIUU 10 STOU 
BbIDOBHEHHOU 
3emue 


CHOTKHETCA 


O TeJIO 
4yHOBUIIa 


BbIIIOJI3INETO 
BHe3allHO 
13-10, KpOBaTHu 
IIpeaka 


ASbIK 


JIMUIC€H AZbIKa 

elle TOJIbKO 

A 

B3BeEPUBaeTCA 

B IIPeMBO3HUKILYIO 
M@€CTHOCTb CKOpee 


OeccneqHO 


after centuries 


someone 
residual 


walking across this 
levelled 
land 

will stumble 


over a body 
of a monster 


creeping out 
suddenly 

from under the bed 
of an ancestor 


language 


rid of a tongue 
only 
I 
detherionates 
into the preimagined 
Space rather 


without a trace 


TOBOpH TaM rye JIIOOMIb 

MIHOBeHHO: 
IIDPUBKYC THHIOIWIeM PelIeTKU BO PTY 

IIpuOuToe K Hex TesIO 
YTOIJIe€HHUKa 

OMYCTOMIECHHIe KOpaOsIU A3bIKa OT 
MBIIIIIIbI 

K MBIIITe 

XOTA Obl OCMEJIBCA 

CHepxKatTb 

U BOT y2Ke UeJIIOCTH PBYTCA 
KO THY 

4UTOOLI OCEB HAKOHEI-TO BCKPUKHYTB 
oT Oomu 

B3allpaBLy 


M3 JIMWa 
3EMJIN 


COpBaHHOTo 
TOOO!O B OTBET 
BOIUT 


BCe 


ele mlangalianr 
HeEOCJIOBJIGHHOCTB 


speak where you love 
instantaneously 
a taste of rotting grate in the mouth 


a body of a drowned man 
washed up against it 

devastated ships of language from 
muscle 

to muscle 

dare at least 

to hold back 

and now the jaws break 
for the bottom 

so that, settling, they could finally cry out 
from pain 

for real 


out of the face 
of soil 


ripped out 
by you in retort 
shrieks 

all 


the same still-sparing 
unwordedness 


Translated by Oksana Maksymchuk 


Octan CiHBHHCBKHH 
Anika B Cally 3 BeJIHKHM COGaKOIO 


CKiJIbKY 2K BiH 2%KUB? YCi DFiITU — BCi Tl’ATepo — 
Ha HbOMY 130MJIM BepXxH. 
Kou fivtsia MOA Yepra, 
BiH BXKe OCIIIM, 1 KPYTHUBCA Ha MIC, AK WYWeHsA, 
I1JO IIOJIKOE 3a BJIACHAM XBOCTOM, — 
CYMHUUM 30UTUHINUU Tec. BigToni 
CTIJIbKU CTAJIOCA BCLOLO, 
110 HM He BigOy0ca Hi4Oro. 
loope, lio moxexi HiKONM He 3MOBJIAIOTbCA Mix COOOL, 
1 A IIpocmusasa Mix HUX. 
Ilo BiTpy, 
AK CIJIbCbKi WIMapKaui, xiOa 0 CBUCTIIM MeHi ycuin. 
JIume Ti, wjo 3a0upamu OpaTiB i 3a3upasu B KaCTpylii, 
moOpe 3Hasu CBI Pax. 
3aTe 
CTIIbKU OysIO PATIBHUKIB, AKUM XOTIJIOCb CMiIATHCA B OUI. 
CTiIbKU OysIO MOPaTHUKiB, WO OOATUCh 
OOCMasIUTH pyKaB. 
CTiIbKU Oys10 BUMTEMIB, WO A WU Dai Kpyuyca Ha MiciTi — 
AK Ha TOMY CTapomy @oTo — 
MaJIeHbKa %KiHKa BEPXH Ha BEJIMKOMY IICi. 


Ostap Slyvynsky 
Alinka in the Garden with a Big Dog 


So, how long did he live? All children — all five — 

rode astride it. 

By the time it was my turn, 

he was already blind, and spun in place like a puppy, 

hunting for its own tail — 

a sad childlike dog. Since then 

so much has happened 

that nothing has happened. 

It's a good thing that fires never conspire with one 
another, 

and I slipped between them. 

That winds, 

like small-town snot-noses, did nothing more than 
whistle after me. 

Only those who took away my brothers and peeked into 
the pans, 

knew their profession well. 

But 

there were so many rescuers in whose faces I wanted to 
laugh. 

There were so many advisers who were afraid 

of getting their sleeves singed. 

So many teachers there were that I keep spinning in 
place — 

as in that old photo — 
a little woman riding on a big dog. 


Cectpa 


Mu Hampisanu cooi Tak OaraTO KUTTA, CECTPO. 

Tam He Oyo XxOIOMHUX CUiHb, YeKAaHHA 

3a TYPHiIKeETOM, Oe3COHHUMX HOUeH B WikKaPHAHOMY 
Kopupopi. Tam He Oyo aBTOOYCiB, 

y AKUX OYDATb HAC CBITJIOM JixTapuKa. 

Tam He Oyylo 3allaxiB Hony u cei. 

Mu po3raHaAsIMCb Ha Maropoi 4 Oirmu oO caMmoi BonH, 
i INIMBIIM 110 MOBepxXHi 6e300Hi paHilte, 

HK BCTHTasIMu NOofAyMaTu. 

2KasIeM HE BMIJIM KOPUCTYBaTUCh, 

HOBKO/JIa JHOOOBI XODUNU, AK XODATb 

WOBKOJIa lepeqyacHO pO3KBITJIOrO FepesBa. 

Mu XOTisIM IpORUTH RAUTTA OeE3COHHE H Iycte, 

AK MY3UKa apreHTHHCbKOrO Oepera, 

MKUTTA WIIbHE, AK 3JIMTOK, 

a 3a TaKUM XKaslOriqHuM KypCcoOM OOMiHAIM UOTrO Ha 


payicTb. 
I Tenep, KOJIM Hac 3a€4UMHUIIM BCepeoquHi 
HYIUHO! HOWI — UM 3MOxXy A xOUa O NOMpoMwaTUCh 3 


TOOOHO, CeCTpO? 


Sister 


We dreamed of so much life, sister. 
There were no cold seats, waiting 
behind the turnstile, sleepless nights in the hospital 
corridor. There were no buses 
in which we are awakened by the flashlight. 
There were no smells of iodine or urine. 
We hurried down the hill and ran to the very water, 
and floated on the surface of the abyss before 
realizing it. 
We did not know how to make use of pity, 
we walked around love as people walk 
around a prematurely blossoming tree. 
We wanted to live a sleepless and dense life, 
like the music of the Argentine coast, 
life solid as an ingot, 
but exchanged it for joy at such a paltry rate. 
And now when we are locked inside 
a stuffy night — could I at least say goodbye to you, sister? 


IloBiTpax, AKe BOMXaclll, 1106 BTDPUMaTHCA 

Ha IIOBepXHi BOQ, MOBITpS, 

AKOTO Opakye, WIOO BTpPUMAaTHCA. 

IloBiTpx”, AKe BUDUXaEL pa3oM 13 KPUKOM, 

MOBITpA, AKe BUDUXAELL 3aMICTb KPUKy. 

[IloBiTpA, AKOTO JIMIMUIIOCb TaK MajJIO MICA yCix 

TUX POKIB. 

Ilopitpa 6yno 6 cTpalliHuM, AKOu Oyo BUDZUMUM. 

Temep, KOJIM He rOBOPUMO Bxe Oisbiuie FOOuU, MOBITPA 

TBeple, AK PYKiB’sA TIpoOayeHHaA. 

[IloBiTpx, TOpu MeHi, 3a yu MeHe, 

3aTKHM MeHi O€3TOJIKOBUU Port. 

3po6u Tak, 1106 MU JIONOTINU, AK DBa pyKaBu 

OMHIi€l COPOUKU, AK Tpalop, Ni AKMM HixTO He Tipe y 
Oin. 

IlopiTpas KiATe, AKe He BTPUMaso OaTbKa. 

BifCTyIIW HapellTi UW Bi] MeHe, 3BiJIbBHA MeHe 

Bi, CBOE1 BCIOMUCYINO1 MUJIOCTI, Bi, CBOE1 

IIpicHOl YCMillIKU CeCTpu MUIOCepoA. 
OOillA10: DasIeKO A He BTeUY, MOBITpsA. 


2K OK OK 


The air you inhale to stay on 

the surface of the water, the air, 

which is not sufficient to enable you to stay up. 

The air you exhale with a scream, 

the air you exhale instead of screaming. 

The air, of which so little is left after all 

those years. 

The air would be scary if it were visible. 

Now, after not talking for more than a day, the air is 

firm, like the handle of forgiveness. 

Air, burn for me, choke me, 

shut my silly mouth. 

Make us flutter like two sleeves 

of the same shirt, like a flag under which no one would 
go into battle. 

Damned air, that did not hold up my father. 

Step away at last from me as well, set me free 

from your ubiquitous grace, from your 

insipid smile of the sister of mercy. 
I promise: I won’t get far, air. 


Translated by Alex Averbuch 


Muxansio 2Kapxansi0 


vw 


HOH 


MariuHuu peasli3M MepeTBOPUBCA Ha OYMeCHHICTb 
HaCTIJIbKH INO axk 
ATNAHTH MO3sIa3vIIu 3-Nig, OaNKOHIB 
i pO3iMlINIMCA 10 KHavmax 
KOJIOHU PO3rOpHyMUCA Haye CyBO! 
i 3 HUX TaKOX aTWaHTH NMOBUCTpHoyBanu 
MOBUCHIIAIMCA AK KYKU 
TpilIKU OiDHiMi i TOMy KpeMe3Hiti 
Ta M CoOi MillImM MMAUMTH B CTPHUCbKUUM MapK 
OUTH MOpAY MamM'ATHMKY AHA KisIiHCbKOTO 
a KapiaTHgu 3 ropa cTayiv HEBUAUMKaMu 
po3TaHyiIu 
XTO y IIOBITpi XTO B KAME€Hi XTO y BOD 
a HaMOCTAaHHIIti Ti 10 UII 3a CBOIMM 4YONOBIKAaMU 
PO34UMHUIIMCA y IUBi Ta KPOB1 
KaJIbBanwocax Ta OypOoHax 
i B TiMq@i 
a 1HO1 B MOJIOLI 


a HavkKpeMe3HiLIIi 3 HAX BUXOnUIIU Ha 700-pi44a 
3allayIIOBasIuW Y pyKax poru TpomenO6yciB 
AK O€HTaJIbCbKi BOTHUKU 


i Oyna 0Ta Hid 
Kpu2xkKaHa 3aMeTIIb 
i HeOO 3TrOpu HaloOB3JI0 HEMOB MeTasieBa ryOKa 


i CHITOM 3aCHIIasI0 3eMJIKO HO CaMoro OOpito 

a KaM'AHI WerimuvHu MaropOa Ha AKOMY CTOAJIO MOE 
BCeBUAZAYe OKO 

po30irimuca AK IWypi 


a IOTIM KOJIM TaHyJia KpaiHa HeEMOBOH CHir 
i ipuOyBasla BenuKa Bona 

Halll KOBYUer BO3HICCA 

Ha BepleuKy XBUJIb 


a TaM Haropi MOTO DOCTOTY WIMaTOYOK Musa 
Y3AB Ha DOJIOHIO 
BeJIETCHChKUM KAM AHUU AHTOI 


Mykhailo Zharzhailo 
noah 


magical realism became a daily routine 

so much so that even 

the atlantes climbed down from under the balconies 
they held up and parted ways to the bars 
columns opened like scrolls 

and atlantes popped out of them too 

spread out like beetles 

a little poorer and therefore stronger 

and went drinking in stryisky park 

kicking the face of jan kilinski on his monument 
and the caryatids disappeared out of grief 
melted down 

some in air some in stone some in water 

and the very last who followed their husbands 
dissolved in beer and blood 

calvados and bourbon 

and in lymph 

and sometimes in milk 


and the strongest of them ended up on 700th 
anniversary street 

lit the horns of trolleybuses like sparklers 

in their hands 


and it was a fierce night 
icy blizzard 
and the sky fell like a metal sponge 


and snow covered the ground up to the horizon 
and the bricks and stones on the hill 

where my all-seeing eye stood 

ran away like rats 


and then while the country was melting down like snow 
and the great surge came 

our ark ascended 

on the tip of the waves 


and up there above a giant 
stone angel put a piece 
of soap in his palm 


HOKTIOPH: O13 


xmi6 CTAHIIMHOTO WixTapA KPHIMIMTbCA Ha MaTpall 
xmi6 TyYHYHOMOBIIB CHIJICETBCA Ha MOAYIUIKY 


xjiO M'AKIUMU 3a WixKKO 


M1 IOJIMUb Mlalkapty 

Ha YePCTBIN 3aCIMHeHIN NepuHi 
TH CaMOKpyTKa 

rapAUuuU TIOTIOH 

Ha BUCOXINx TyOax 


M1 MOJIMUUb NilalkKapty 

TH repOapivt Mix CTOPIHOK 
Kylltopa 3aMiCTb 3aksIagKu 
TlameposBa cekyHya y raMaHii 


Mi TOJIMUb MWylalkapty 
TH rpasibHa KapTa 
BayleT 6e€3 TOIOBU 
K@HTaBp 6e3 Hir 
Kylif0H 6e3 dbasioca 


KOpTacap WaCHHK Ii, HITTAMU 
KaTyYBaHHA CTOpiHkaMu 


CTaHUIMHUU CaHBY30/1 

pakK-My3HKa pak dueuTu pak CakCOmOoHy 
pak TManmipocu 

eMOpiOH HaByIIHWKa BUMalae Ha MODyIIKy 


KOMap KaMeDpTOH Hal, ByYXOM 
IIpu3ao6yTuu 3ByK TeseMOHHO! CilyxaBKu 
CYKPOBMIIA HOTU «JIA» 


a TIIOBeEpxXHA Tye He AK KAMePTOH 
a Hi0u 30uTU TeMIepaTypy MiHWeTy 
2%KYKAMU HU3bKOTO «0» 


KOJIM PBYUKO TOUOHEIO 3a4ePNHyTH 3epHO XponiHHaA 
AK Cli4MaTH KOMapa CepexKU 
CINHETbCA MommaBOK KaquKa 


nocturne: train 


the bread of a station light crumbles on the mattress 
the bread of the loudspeakers falls on the pillow 


bread is softer than the bed 


between berths on a sleeping car 
on a Stale filthy blanket 

you’re a hand-rolled cigarette 
hot tobacco 

on dry lips 


between berths on a sleeping car 
you’re a herbarium 

a banknote instead of a bookmark 
a paper second in a wallet 


between berths on a sleeping car 
you’re a playing card 

a jack without a head 

a centaur without legs 

a cupid without a phallus 


cortazar garlic under fingernails 
papercut torture 


a station restroom 

cancer of music cancer of flute cancer of saxophone 
cancer of cigarette 

an embryo of an earbud falls on the pillow 


a mosquito tuning fork above an ear 
the forgotten sound of a telephone receiver 
ichor of the note la 


and the surface buzzes not like a tuning fork 
but as if you were lowering the temperature of tweezers 
with the beetles of a low do 


when you rapidly scoop the wheat of snoring 
the way catching the mosquito of an earring 
twitches the fishing float of an adam’s apple 


M1 IOJIMUb WalkKapty 
AK MiK DBOX CIHITHIIMX DTOJIOHb 
TH — onyecku 


between berths on a sleeping car 
as between two sweaty palms 
you’re the applause 


Translated by John Hennessy and Ostap Kin 


Stalinka 


Oles Ulianenko 


Part Two 


The tough old thug, ex-con, and recidivist Nikandrych 
died in the fall; on top of that, Maria Piskur fell ill—her legs 
gave out, and she could barely move; from the balcony she 
regarded the funeral procession with peculiar disapproval 
as it moved past; so many people had come to the funeral, 
people nobody in Stalinka knew; a priest, some neighbors, 
and a dozen of the deceased’s blubbery-faced mobster pals 
—they were the ones who had fetched the priest, who was 
tripping and stumbling along in his cassock, batting his 
drooping eyelids over eyes the color of soy sauce; his face 
was puffy, and when he spoke he drew out his ‘o’s—all of 
this indicating that he was not a local. His rough, chapped 
lips stretched out into a spout; his troubled visage, flushed 
pink like a child’s, would relax and glow divinely whenever 
a platter with fragrant stuffed cabbage rolls was carried in 
front of him, or a frosty-blue bottle of vodka. As for the 
deceased, people said what he liked most was polishing off 
the kuknar brewed from boiled-down poppies, though on 
hot days he preferred to sip bitter chyfir the color of 
machine oil. After drinking too much he’d take a nap ina 
sunlit room, his fabled plaid shirt unbuttoned, baring his 
powerful chest, thickly layered with fat, on the left side of 
which, right under the nipple, the profiles of Lenin, Stalin, 
and Karl Marx were tattooed. Nikandrych had lived alone, 
his home as empty as a yawn; all he had were a couple of 
stools, a few greasy aluminum cups, and stacks of 


newspaper clippings about amnesty and portraits of the 
leaders under whose rule he had served time; he died of a 
stroke, right on the gangway to the water plant where he 
had gotten employment thanks to the intervention of the 
district police chief, Major Syrovatko; he died under the 
shade of an American maple tree, right at dawn, and rumor 
had it that it was Ritka Machinegunner who had discovered 
the body, she who hawked stolen goods on the side and 
liked to smoke strong black tobacco; that same October the 
coffin, wrapped in green velvet (obligatory among 
mobsters) was carried to Baikiv Cemetery under a 
windswept and_ spring-like sky accompanied by the 
unrestrained lamentation of women, as damp windowpanes 
howled with the wind. Nikandrych’s comrades wheezed and 
gasped as they strained their flagging deep voices to 
accompany the deceased on his final journey; lifting their 
hardened and bluish faces upward, they crooned “ 

gradually you shriveled and quietly you set off on your 
journey ...” Now and then their voices abruptly fell silent as 
the silent gray procession, brightened by the flashy scarves 
the old mobsters wore around their necks, snaked on and 
pushed forward slowly, winding around the shabby corners 
along Vasylkivska Street, pausing for a moment as if to 
lower banners in respect; they turned down Kozatska 
Street, glided through the lower neighborhood (shadows 
falling on a wall of weeds as tall as a man), and rumbled 
down Dimievska Street, where the People’s Rubber Factory 
buzzed mournfully in gulps of steam; rubbing the backs of 
their necks, the workmen removed their caps. And then at 
the cemetery, in the section where heroes of labor and of 
the fatherland are buried, as clumps of dirt mixed with 
chlorine thumped and banged the top of the casket, a 
jangle of guitar strings startled the congregated mourners 
who were singing “It was a dark and lonely night” out of 
tune: above the mound, tamped down with shovels and 
covered with still-fresh asters, water-sprinkled roses, 


carnations, and tea roses, half of their petals lost along the 
way, the shrill sounds of the song “... How Katia Fiddlestick 
beguiled the procurator and married him ...” squealed out 
like a nail scratching glass. Astonished, the priest moved 
off to the side, half extinguishing the censer—he even 
seemed to view the group of aging men in tweed jackets 
sympathetically. Kostia Runt from Kozatska Street brushed 
a sleeve across his lips, unleashed the drinker’s gem “... If I 
had piles of money ...,” and sidled over to the priest to kiss 
the cross, but was rebuffed. A sudden cold wind from the 
east tore through and then died down; a small crowd of 
mourners made themselves comfortable around the tables 
under the acacia trees: glasses clinked noisily, bottles were 
passed around, greetings were shouted across three or four 
people, the fragrant bouquets of asters were pushed aside 
— “what the hell are they here for!” Nikandrych, the last of 
the Stalin-era thugs, was being memorialized. Maria took 
sips from a wineglass, choking down spasms of nausea; at 
moments she felt like slapping someone across the face or 
screaming her head off; as if forgetting how old she was, 
she kept stroking the places on her head where so many 
years ago she had two girlish pigtails. 

It was after that autumn, the sky sweeping into the 
unknown, the trees along Vasylkivska Street wearing 
crimson crowns, the birds assuming a silent mode, except 
for the sparrows chattering and scattering in rowdy gray 
bunches over the time-worn sidewalks; hemmed in by the 
motionless blocks of buildings and the many-hued hill of 
the Holosiiv forest looming on the horizon, banded with the 
already cooling asphalt pathways the sun hadn’t truly 
warmed (the blinding white disc in the sky manifestly 
fading); it was in that time, when nights were illuminated 
by the bile-yellow glow of streetlamps and persistent 
showers bathed the hopelessly desolate days; where yards 
seemed to retreat in patches like snails into shells, muddy 
house plots turned over by the dozens of feet passing 


through, not yet the time for putting things in order— 
working days, sweaty times in Stalinka; it was in these 
yards, the air heavy with the tart odor of marijuana and the 
rancid smell of unfermented brandy mush drifting from a 
hidden den (as sporadic gusts of harsh eastern winds broke 
through), and spiked with drawn out, hyped-up “jail songs” 
played on old-fashioned tape players—it was then and there 
that Horik Piskariov did his growing up. It coincided with 
the death of Nikandrych and the onset of Maria’s illness 
(misfortune likes company); on a balcony latticed with 
loops of wild grape vines and _ crisscrossed with 
clotheslines, in the grayish light of dawn reflected in the 
windowpanes, having just returned from partying (nice 
days mixed up with cold days), Horik took cover so his 
mother wouldn’t see him; he wanted to have a bit of private 
time, to roll a cigarette, to listen to the spoons clinking in 
teacups in the apartments across the way and to glimpse 
Nilka’s shadow passing across the windowpane; none of it 
came to pass, though, so Horik rekindled memories of 
those sunless, gray days when all of them—Vaska Glycerin, 
Khoma Redistributor, and Vovka Skull, a/k/a Moidodyr, 
a/k/a Mister Peps-Mare’s-Eye—passed the time playing 21 
in a basement on Lomonosov Street cluttered with tattered 
old mattresses; the same basement, with the dance hall 
opposite, where prostitutes and their johns often hid from 
the somewhat drunk neighborhood watch teams, though it 
was generally acknowledged that the hideaway was the 
rightful property of the gang led by Horik Piskariov, who 
was at that moment sidling back and forth along the 
balcony’s wet railing and thinking about the gang, which at 
that time of day would have been slurping sour beer and 
finishing off the remnant of a joint of cheap grass, talking 
nonsense about women and future street fights. Usually, 
the conversation went something like this: “Who you 
kidding, that blondie is an unearthly beauty and a monocle- 
wearing friend ... so I tell her, like I am a man—maybe not 


an intellectual, but I can do a whole lot more than those 
snot-nosed boys ... and I told her lots of stuff, pouring the 
sweet stuff in her ears. I see it’s working; I swear.” “You’re 
making it all up!” “And I stuck it to her without taking my 
pants off!” “What a...” It was a miserable fall morning, 
with sleet falling; a thin film of ice glazed the puddles, the 
water plant emitted steam with a roar, the rooks beat their 
wings, slashing through the shadows that hung over the 
frost-bitten earth, their cries lost in the morning emptiness 
as they coasted in the air, tightening loop after loop, 
maneuvering to snuggle down in the poplar branches, 
sticking out their humped beaks at the yards and the 
playgrounds. The depressing grayness grew thicker, here 
and there sunbeams bounced around in the black holes of 
building courtyards, barely warming the stucco cornices 
once they broke through all the way; arched courtyard 
passages gaped vacantly like bottomless wells. A corpse lay 
supine opposite the stone steps of the water plant, a broken 
arm beneath it, covered with a big red cloth, hastily thrown 
over the deceased man to shield him from annoying looks; 
a blast of air shot through, lifting the edges of the cloth, 
revealing the silky-smooth, waxen face of Nikandrych, his 
blank glassy eyes reflecting clusters of yellow leaves. All 
night, mad with the busied racket of birds and the 
unsettled air, heavy with humidity from the east, the dogs 
furiously yanked at their leashes and wildly clawed the dirt, 
trying to break free; at dawn a blinding gold spire burned 
through the air above the Holosiiv hill, and the massive 
buildings of the Agricultural Exhibit Center emerged out of 
the oily morning fog; the dogs yelped and then quieted 
down; whimpering, they crawled back into their doghouses. 
An ambulance droned close by, belching fumes; the 
puddles, like a blue haze, spread widely, fusing with the 
thin slash that was the horizon; after an instant as fleeting 
as the dazzling flash of an insect consumed in a flame, a 
soft, gentle warmth unexpectedly reached into Horik, 


probing his veins, sending tremors up his legs, filling his 
mouth, quenching it with sweet saliva. Ten of Nikandrych’s 
mates in tweed jackets were carrying the casket; raising 
their gaunt, parchment-colored faces, they sang snatches of 
songs as they tottered forward, moving past the lopsided 
henhouses that in winter served as _ distilleries for 
homebrew, rental units, and a warehouse with a place for 
contraband beneath the floorboards; past dozens of gates 
painted green and past the birdhouse-filled quiet 
courtyards where Nikandrych took “protection” money 
from the residents and where more than one widow wrung 
her hands in grief before the portrait of her “provider’— 
Nikandrych administered justice quickly and brutally, but 
fairly; it was said that it was impossible to escape the hand 
of his just retribution. In these neighborhoods Nikandrych 
was the master. He served as mentor to the local punks, 
and many times he said to Horik, “You reek of 
sentimentality, kiddo,” as he stroked the top of his head. 
The kid was repulsed and tried to stay as far away from 
him as possible, because it was said that the old hooligan 
had defiled many a boy; drunk on kuknar, he smothered the 
boys and, a cigarette in his mouth, humped them on a 
homemade mat. Afterwards, wiping his beet red face, he’d 
sit puffing and grunting, his pudgy hands in his lap (his 
short fingers a bunch of pink sausages); for the longest 
time he’d just sit there in the rusty half-darkness, staring at 
a greasy portrait of Stalin, mumbling something like, “Ye-e- 
es, hard times are here. And you, kid, keep it quiet ... shit 
happens”; and wagging a stubby finger he’d scold this 
latest victim who, half naked, lay cringing on the mat, 
pressing his legs together. This activity was brought to the 
attention of Major Syrovatko. The major fretted over the 
information for days, pacing back and forth across his 
office; people heard him talking to himself: “Maybe they’re 
lying ... maybe it’s completely ...,” he muttered, sucking on 
a Bilomor cigarette, before finally picking up a sheet of 


white paper and writing an arrest warrant in rounded 
letters. 

The next morning, he would pull it out of the drawer, lay 
it down in front of him, and, after a brief pause, turn 
toward the window, rip the warrant up, and throw it in the 
wastebasket. Cursing, he would wander off to hang around 
the boiler room some, nervously sucking on a cigarette: 
“Maybe that son-of-a-bitch Nikandrych isn’t on duty today”; 
and hurling the cigarette stub away, he’d take off for the 
boiler room. Still walking at full speed (one leg still in the 
air), he’d blast out a warning, and after finally composing 
himself, after adjusting the lapels of his blue navy jacket, 
he would demand, “How many times, you old bastard—how 
many times do I have to warn you! I’ll have you locked up— 
not in the zone, but in the venereal disease clinic on 
Saksahanskoho Street.” The thug threw up his hands, “Why 
do you say that boss? It’s not true, I swear, Savielich ...” 
Catching his breath after that brash outburst, a stunned 
Syrovatko would remove his beret and wipe his forehead; 
he’d sit himself down on the Chinese wicker chair, light a 
cigarette, and, quietly sidling up to Nikandrych, say in a 
near whisper, as if trying to mystify him, “Don’t take this 
personally, Nikandrych, but I’ve received complaints. 
Manka Fomenkova. Her Petka has contracted syphilis ...” 
Innocently, like a helpless child, Nikandrych would spread 
his hands: “Boss, stop this bullshit. You think Petka hasn’t 
stuck it into all kinds of places?... And Manka, I’ve known 
Manka since my mates all passed her around that time—or 
was it the following year? What year was that boss? Huh, 
Savielich? Yeah, yeah—she was there hanging around the 
barracks all the time. As for me, boss, there’s nothing to be 
making a big deal about ...” “Where would he be sticking it, 
Nikandrych—that kid, that kid’s just twelve years old!” 
“And you, how old are you, Savielich? Huh? Why so quiet?” 
the tough old thug would snort, croaking and chuckling, his 
face suddenly hardening, his eyes glazing over as he 


dropped the familiar, malicious tone. “There you have it. 
Life is such a beautiful thing,” he’d say, turning up his 
pudgy palm—it was easy to guess what he meant by a 
“beautiful life’— “springtime is in the air—yeah, yeah, 
when I think back to my youth. First let’s enjoy some of 
that precious chyfir, Savielich; you know, we’re the same 
age, us two ... and not just that,” and here Nikandrych’s 
face would assume its usual expression; calming Syrovatko 
down—“we were bound together with a string, a string ... 
and that string knows so much, so much ... me, what’s it to 
me ... to me it’s all about prison anyway,” and as 
Nikandrych was pouring the kuknar or chyfir Syrovatko 
would back off, heading toward the door, “Well, I did warn, 
you,” he would force out of his mouth, fear flashing through 
his eyes, then adding, “Take down the Father of Nations. 
It’s time for Leonid Illich to go. And as for prison, neither 
one of us would last long there.” Nikandrych’s bachelor- 
button eyes will have frosted over, “You can’t win, Savielich 
—I swear!” And thus, empty-handed, Major Syrovatko 
would wind his way back. 

Maria called on Syrovatko after each of his visits to 
Nikandrych, insisting that “that damned criminal” be put 
away; at first her appeals seemed odd, but eventually the 
district chief got used to her visits and her pleas, though 
Maria remained a puzzle to him. 

Horik didn’t care that Nikandrych had died, and even 
though all kinds of things were said about him long 
afterwards, in the end none of it affected Horik. What won’t 
evil tongues say! Horik’s curiosity was aroused by talk that 
hinted at various clandestine criminal acts the deceased 
had been involved in—they filled him with a serene 
melancholy, as if a ceremonial tolling of an inner bell; he 
was confused; his almost childish appraisal of the old man, 
his respect for the suddenly mortal old crook, was 
destroyed. Something he didn’t understand unsettled him, 
something he couldn’t solve on his own; the neighborhood 


fights were starting again, which was to be expected, 
because Nosach, who worked part time in the summer at 
the dance hall, had set the price of two hundred 
karbovantsi for the basement on Lomonosov Street; and 
right then something had come over Horik: for days he 
drifted about, dejected. On top of that, his mother would 
stagger in from work angered, as if she’d broken free off a 
leash, spitting out harsh words and acting tough: slapping 
down a wet rag, she’d sit herself down in the corner, her 
legs blue and swollen, gazing at Sio-Sio with vacant eyes, 
and sucking on aé_ cigarette, while Grandma Piskur 
composed prayers: she had a remarkable knack for 
composing her own original prayers, insisting they were 
sacred—the passage of time had wiped her mind clean, 
giving the impression that a new life had started for the old 
woman. Besides, this was unfamiliar territory; no one 
understood what was going on with her; what’s more, 
because there was so much else going on, no one paid 
much attention to the old woman. 

So a bored Horik spent drab days between Kozacha 
Street and Vasylkivska Street; his thoughts were about 
Nilka, though not quite on Nilka: his musings resembled an 
ugly, artless collage, a murky warning about something 
Horik couldn’t handle, like his own thinking; even Mister 
Peps Mare’s-Eye was talking him into paying a visit to 
hairy-lipped Marfa on Kozacha Street, in the building built 
of white fireproof bricks where two female lodgers lived, 
paying rent by working nights, providing services for 
practically the whole city; though hairy-lipped Marfa was 
also a fortune-teller, divining the future by laying out the 
cards: the joker, the king, the ace, the queen—so maybe 
that was what Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye had had in mind, 
after all. Most likely, though, his suggestion had to do with 
getting involved in the business with the girls who had 
lived in Stalinka so long that the locals virtually considered 
them family. One of them was Nadka, a hot brunette with 


an intense, dusky gaze, breasts as big as loaves of bread 
tumbling out of her blouse—just looking at them took your 
breath away; and the other one—so sunny, so delicate, as if 
she’d been bathed in sweet-smelling herbs, a pure 
untouched girl, though word had it that she was so good in 
bed, performed so skillfully, that the other, well-baked 
whores of Stalinka seemed like backward schoolgirls. Her 
name was Svitlana—it’s true, she blossomed only later, but 
all the guys wanted her because aside from everything else, 
she told stories in bed, actually just one story in different 
versions: she was in love with a man, they were penniless 
yet, went to school together, and they desperately wanted 
to have it all: to experience everything in the world—to live 
a life rich with possibilities; but a female friend showed up, 
having ended up here after she’d worked in all the 
bordellos of the city; she had even worked at Sultan’s, he’s 
the one who taught her all manner of tricks; Mister Peps 
Mare’s-Eye had mentioned Sultan once, telling Horik the 
story of how one day a stranger appeared, wanting to do 
business, a filthy banabak—an Azerbaijani, or an Armenian; 
he started doing business, the locals scowled at him, but he 
set out a whole crate of cognac to keep his spot, and the 
locals were appeased. Skull even showed the bloke Sultan 
to Horik from a distance: the day had unfurled in brilliant 
sunshine, with the sky, the windowpanes, and the people 
speckled with gold, and the guy they were now calling 
Sultan was walking along a big, long-walled building on 
Vasylkivska Street; he walked like a man filled with 
confidence walks, his complexion glowing like yellow silk, 
his upper mustached lip turned up, revealing a set of fine 
white teeth, his body draped in a very proper loose-fitting 
black suit, very attractive, like his black leather coat; 
Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye, a.k.a. Skull, a.k.a. Moidodyr, 
clucked: “Look at that ass now, after coming here all 
bedraggled with a single tattered t-shirt ... we should work 
him over, Klyk ...” Horik gave Sultan a quick look and felt 


disgustingly nauseous—the same queasy sensation he’d felt 
when he had looked at the dead Nikandrych. His head was 
swimming; he left abruptly and went home; until noon he 
watched Nilka brushing her hair through the crack she had 
left open in the balcony door; the wind played with her hair, 
tossing it over her shoulders, messing with its multi-hued 
strands while she stared straight ahead, as if she hadn’t 
noticed Horik; as she kept brushing her hair, she threw him 
a blistering glance; he felt as if a dozen years had passed, 
as if she had never slept in his arms. 

Things started to clear up for him when he heard talk, 
gossip, that Nilka, while having coffee and a smoke with a 
friend—the fleshy redhead Marta, who had already sampled 
being with a guy—Nilka had supposedly expressed some 
dissatisfaction, saying “He’s sort of alright, that Wolf, but 
when you’re in bed with him he stinks like an animal, 
almost like a dog ...” Narrowing her eyes, she blew out thin 
columns of smoke and suddenly felt embarrassed because 
in truth she hadn’t been with a man yet. “Unlike 
Mesaib...”—and, later, by chance, right before the last day 
of school, Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye ran into her at the post 
office: dressed all in white, her head half covered in satin 
bows, she was crying, smearing black mascara all over her 
pale cheeks, and scratching out curly letters that spelled 
“Mesaib.” At the time Horik was completing his second 
year in carpentry at the PTU—the late Nikandrych would 
declare, “You'd think, kiddo, that all we have growing here 
is beautiful trees.” Now, though, he couldn’t care less about 
Mesaib (he was upset but felt detached): late mornings 
he’d fall into bed, pressing his exhausted body into the 
bedsprings, a sickening sweet queasiness pushed into his 
throat. That disgusting sweet queasiness stalked him, 
staying on to ambush him in his shelter; in his time alone 
Horik imagined the dark chipped windows on the building 
across the way, ready to pounce on him with full force; 
clammy with sweat, he shivered; he got up to walk around 


the room a bit and recover his senses, only to fall back on 
the bed, pulling his knees up to his stomach; still that sickly 
feeling of revulsion dogged him; a cold draft from the grave 
weighed down on him. 

This time he felt faint—his arms felt soft, cottony, 
uncooperative—he felt like he’d been flung to the bottom of 
the swamp in which he’d been suffocating from the very 
beginning; as if deep inside he knew that he was 
unalterably drawn to that quagmire; in the sliver of a 
mirror he saw Nilka’s delicate hand adjusting her braid, 
her bare back, water streaming down the groove: all of this 
disappeared, his consciousness dissolving like strips of 
color film; he saw himself flying over steep precipices, 
wrestling his way across brown waves, wandering around 
unfamiliar places, plummeting into bottomless purple 
abysses brimming with something muddy, sweet, and slimy. 
Regaining his senses, he’d imagine Sultan standing straight 
and tall, like an English dandy, but he couldn’t conjure up 
an image of Mesaib—he’d never been clever or imaginative; 
all through school, way up to the eighth grade, he’d copy 
all his tests and language assignments. In quiet moments, 
when he felt calm and composed, he’d lie on his bed 
Spinning and re-spinning the same loop of images in his 
mind: Sultan walking down Vasylkivska Street, bathed in a 
golden glow. But nighttime came; swells of darkness 
washed over the windowpanes, the glass tinkling; Horik 
tried to sleep but couldn’t; he smoked for a while, lying on 
his bed and listening to bouts of the gurgling, wheezing 
cough that tormented his grandmother; and as the stupor 
crept up and overcame him with its sugary taste and cold 
touch, he’d force his eyelids open; recovering, he realized 
that nothing was simple and clear-cut: Sio-Sio’s breathing 
was alarmingly heavy; his mother was cursing obscenities, 
boxing the pillow with her fists: his teeth hurt; he lay like 
that for a long time, face-up in the dark, stifling the obscure 
loathsomeness that was contaminating him from all sides. 


There was no solution; he wasn’t like Mesaib and Sultan. 
Something was budding inside, poking around his innards, 
something sweet and perturbing, deprived of form or name; 
his mind pushed him, urged him to dive into his memories, 
but he had so few of them; and that wasn’t the problem: he 
felt a strong impulse, something that demanded (drilling 
inside his brain like a meaningless wish) that he look 
deeper and further, to experience that sweetness again and 
again. At times like that—be it night or day—he’d sit on the 
balcony waiting for Nilka to start brushing her hair, for the 
pale blue reflection of her trembling body (it was already 
cold), and he’d picture her hard nipples inside her 
bathrobe, the curve of her spine; she’d be brushing her hair 
and thinking about what Marta had said during a recent 
smoking break: “He pulls me toward him, that bastard ... 
shoving that ticklish silk at me, genuine Chinese silk, the 
stores haven’t had anything like it for a long time, even the 
Armenians at the bazaar don’t have it—o-o-o0, I was so 
surprised my mouth dropped open and my legs spread 
automatically, but he’s so old and so ugly and disgusting, 
you can see the wax coming out of his ears”—Nilka would 
brush her hair and then the entire family would clink their 
little spoons in their porcelain cups in the large common 
room where a large chandelier spreads out like a golden 
spider, casting shadows onto the furniture; her father was 
an accountant and her mother worked in a warehouse. 
“Look at those Kilinichenkos,” Maria spat out, “drinking tea 
all winter and all summer. If you ask me, only lazy people 
drink tea in the summer ...” 

As he watched Nilka, he crafted all kinds of images in 
his imagination: surprising her with armloads of flowers, 
taking her for a spin around town and into the country in a 
brand-new black Volga (to hell with a Mercedes), driving 
and chatting with Nilka sitting there beside him, offering 
her a Marlboro; and just as he’d be getting to the best part, 
Sultan and Mesaib would suddenly appear; but since Horik 


had never seen Mesaib’s face, Mesaib and Sultan appeared 
as one figure, after which something in his brain would 
snap and tiny beads of sweat would dot his forehead; in the 
end, though, he’d have time to pummel Mesaib and Sultan 
with his fists—he knew that Nilka was somehow a part of 
this Sultan-Mesaib partnership; a powerful surge of 
emotion knocked him over onto the bed; Grandma Piskur’s 
voice, burbling quietly, like water boiling, seemed so far 
away: “Heaven forbid, they’ve put a curse or something on 
him—we’ll have to take him to a conjurer or he’ll be lost.” 
She was crossing herself and, in her elderly confusion, 
mixing up the opening and ending of prayers. Horik had a 
splitting headache. At first he was moving through familiar 
places, but they seemed less impenetrable—there was a 
glimmer of something out there; he walked in wild places, 
alone—no one bothered him; he sank to the lowermost 
bottom of that ever-present brown murkiness, gradually 
adjusting to it; this time, though, it was as if the 
windowpane had cracked, pushed in by an elbow; overhead 
he saw a little lagoon of pale blue light and himself at the 
bottom of it; from above he could see himself arriving at a 
factory, pipes gouging the sky like a stylus, it’s dark, damp, 
and somehow uncomfortable, a gigantic pendulum with 
belts and a wheel thrashes the air, and he comes in—not 
now, another time—and eats sweet, syrupy molasses in 
handfuls; the pendulum thrashes the air, his father stands a 
bit to the side—though he had never stood like that—and 
watches silently, attentively. Finally, Nikandrych emerges— 
Horik had been expecting him to appear, after all, and, 
what’s more, had the feeling that someone was secretly 
spying on him; he heard the drone of the metro, felt 
something bitter on his lips, which then receded; wonders 
assailed him—everything he had ever seen in his brief life. 
And high up, above everything, there’s Nikandrych, 
dispensing advice (but of a kind you would never have 
heard from the old thug) in a mocking tone, though 


articulating properly, in a kind, melodious murmur, like that 
of people talking at dawn, when the energy to tell lies has 
gone. And in a flash something struck him like a bolt of 
electricity, and Horik saw evenly-cut, unappealing slices of 
meat, and close by someone was talking, copiously 
asserting clever things that Horik, owing to his lack of 
education, could not grasp; a hole gaped to the left, and 
sticky, gelatinous bits that looked like clumps of ejected 
human sperm flowed into that opening; Nikandrych picked 
up a plate of meat and, after flicking off the specks of fat 
white maggots with his baby finger, offered the plate to 
Horik; all of a sudden the screech of a subway train 
sounded; green waves of light are flashing like glass 
shattering to bits, and suddenly Horik realizes that this is 
the second time in one day that he’s seeing this: he is 
walking, tripping over his own feet, clinging to his father’s 
finger; in his left hand his father is holding a bouquet of 
asters and Horik is an adult—his body is that of a child but 
in his mind he’s an adult—and a tractor on treads edges 
toward them, emitting dense fumes of acrid diesel. Ahead, 
Horik sees a wet kitten, its fur bristling; underfoot, the 
ground rumbles, the noise intensifies, and the kitten raises 
its little head; overhead, the sky soars high above his 
father, above Horik; above Vasylkivska street, a black 
shadow, resembling a man, is blocking out the sun’s yellow 
sphere—a black shadow; to Horik it seems that the shadow 
is ignoring him; the tractor lets out a screech; the treads 
send chunks of asphalt flying; the kitten vanishes beneath 
the weight of the cast iron, bits and pieces of fur and lumps 
of hot flesh and blood stick to Horik’s face, blood splatters 
the collar of his polo shirt and something bitter floods his 
mouth, and Horik wakes with a sweet, syrupy taste in his 
mouth; the sun is shining at an angle through the window. 
Conscious of the grinding noise of the city beyond the 
window, stupefied and dizzy, slowly putting one foot in front 
of the other, Horik made his way to the washbasin; an 


eternity seemed to pass before his hand reached the 
bottom of the sink; something inside him was babbling, 
ruthlessly grinding up word after word, mumbling with a 
toothless mouth, but he wasn’t paying attention—or was he 
mistaking his defiance for the dread he was feeling; it 
struck him suddenly that he was looking at stone lions and 
balconies adorned with standing female figures made of 
alabaster; he thought he glimpsed Nilka in the distance—so 
skinny, her cheekbones sticking out prominently; Horik 
switched on the light, his smallest capillaries feeling the 
wires in the switch making contact; gradually his body 
slouched as if preparing to leap across a stream of water, 
and as he pulled his splayed hand out of the sink the sun 
inched across, its rays broken by his protruding fingers, 
and who knows why an image of a towering autumn sky 
dotted with little cottonball clouds stood before him; at that 
moment Horik was ready (as happens after sleep) to purge 
himself of the night terrors, but they remained inside him, 
stubbornly standing their ground; yet that did not scare 
him—on the contrary, he felt carefree; he looked at his 
fingers, stiff with weariness, a fleeting, viscid weariness; 
the clock chimed, as if for the last time, mincing the 
silence. Horik squinted so hard he saw bursts of sparks; his 
Adam’s apple bobbed up and down; his chest constricted, 
and he felt stabs of pain in his temples. He stuck his hand 
back into the water and felt the tender tickle of a heart- 
piercing chill: he watched as tiny bubbles formed along his 
skin and then popped. He raised his eyes and Maria 
Piskur’s gaze met his, but she understood nothing, because 
her own mind was beclouded; a surge of horror tore 
through her gullet like a pair of aggressive little animals 
and something inside her shuddered: at that moment Horik 
looked exactly like Mykhailo right before he died, except 
that his eyes shone with an even, frosty luster: two molten 
lead plates with tiny black dots of pupils. Maria jumped off 
the stool and cradled Sio-Sio’s head in her hands; his 


mouth, wet with saliva, sought her bosom; old woman 
Piskur tried to shush his persistent, dark braying. 
Astonished, she heard singing from above—quiet, like the 
gurgling of a spring brook or the downpour of a cloudburst 
in May; confused, she stared at the high ceiling, not 
comprehending where the voices were coming from; but 
look, over there—she spotted a group of boys and girls 
aged five or six holding sheets of paper in their hands and 
singing in voices so fine, so pure: “Halia, my young Halia 
... only to end abruptly, so that Sio-Sio’s bellowing was all 
there was. She got up on her swollen, festering legs, her 
eyes still fixed on Horik, who was leaning against the misty 
windowpane, watching the rain slicing off diagonal patches 
of autumn and washing the gray asphalt as screeching cars 
sped by and trees were dropping their leaves along its 
borders; suddenly it dawned on her: it was all over: all of it 
had flown past, all of it, this long life she had worked so 
hard to somehow paste together. A horrific howl broke 
loose from her sunken chest. 

Despondent, the poor woman went out, rambling 
nonsensically, losing her footing down the grimy, sticky 
steps, breaking open the gangrenous abscesses on her 
legs; she quieted down after getting a view of the mountain 
of steps she had to climb down; at the bottom, on the 
street, under the ledge in front of the building by the 
cafeteria where, for “crazy money,” foreign tourists and 
students liked to drop in, she sat down on the wet bench 
and began bending finger after finger, counting up the 
years, figuring out how old Horik was, confusing him with 
his older brother. Sio-Sio thrust his face into her lap like a 
calf and crawled around in a puddle. Hour after hour 
passed; all at once she stood up, took her head in her 
hands, and wildly shrieking “Oh, my head, my head—help! 
I’m being devoured, the worms are eating me alive,” she 
tore off her blouse, as from every side she saw yellow 
worms the thickness of a human arm wriggling out and 


crawling up her body; she crushed them underfoot and 
then waddled off, as if going to work, along the bleached- 
gray street, talking to passersby, seemingly mistaking them 
for someone else—but who knows, maybe they really were 
acquaintances of hers; after all, Stalinka was like a village, 
and in her mind all the clerks at the market were 
Mykhailo’s lovers; wiping his hands on the _ startled 
passersby, Sio-Sio bellowed like a cow; he fell, crawled on 
his stomach, and got up, and, arms outstretched like a toy, 
holding the handle of a teapot handle in his big paws, he 
toddled onward behind Maria. At the fish store Rita 
Machinegunner pounced on Maria, yanking her hair and 
trying to bite her face; from behind Sio-Sio struck first one 
woman and then the other one with the teapot handle, 
wailing a wild, horrific “OO-OO-OO!!!” It started to drizzle; 
Maria left and roamed about, adrift in the wet, until 
morning; she was brought in from the street after 
somebody found her lying on the bare asphalt in front of a 
pub; Sio-Sio was standing over her, muttering strange, 
jumbled words in a language nobody understood. It was 
Major Syrovatko’s people that brought her in. They drove 
her home in a fever and called for help. A young, dog-faced 
doctor arrived, the smell of cognac on his breath; he gave 
her an injection, and, rubbing alcohol into his hands, took 
note of her abscesses: “Has she had those long?” “Not so 
long,” said Grandma Piskur, not liking what she was 
hearing and throwing up her hands, her frightened eyes 
darting back and forth. “Maybe a week.” “Her blood has to 
be tested, right away,” said the doctor and, pushing a fat 
needle into a vein, collected a full syringe of blood while 
Sio-Sio yelped at the top of his lungs. Leaving a bunch of 
prescriptions, the doctor went on his way. Maria lay in a 
dark corner, the same corner where Grandma Piskur 
always hung an icon that Grandpa would promptly remove; 
she lay there, breathing hard while quietly telling Mykhailo 
about everything that had happened to her, while swatting 


at something in the air she was seeing through her clouded 
vision. An emergency vehicle drove up some five days later; 
orderlies in lab coats so grubby that they looked green laid 
Maria on a stretcher; apparently recovering her senses, she 
jerked her head up and yowled a long yowl; the orderlies 
carried her into the van and then stuck a thick sheet of 
paper in front of Grandma Piskur’s face; flustered, the old 
woman broke out in a sweat as she put an “X” on the 
imposing “authorized document”; ignoring the orderlies, 
Horik stepped up and signed the document with unabashed 
flair; a young orderly, not much older than Horik, told him 
in a kindly manner that his mother—Horik’s mother, that is 
—had syphilis and the entire family had to be tested, since 
it was a legal matter and if you refused you’d get hauled off 
in a halter. Horik scowled as a jumble of thoughts about 
justice and vengeance assailed him; vague visions of 
retribution, of bloody revenge, overcame him; imagining a 
reckoning, he could smell the blood and he saw black, but 
in the end the desire to settle scores trickled away, leaving 
him with a fierce rage in his heart; out there lay Stalinka, 
sprawled out in the late autumn afternoon, grieving in tune 
with the lamenting crows, reeking with the stench of 
disgusting corners and filthy walk-through courtyards, 
noisy with the sound of automobiles; a deceptive, early 
winter was Setting in. 

As fall was coming to an end, right around the October 
holidays, as a sullen sky bound into clusters of clouds 
stretched over the houses, as swarms of people, oblivious 
to all cares, incessantly chewing and drinking, intoxicated 
on just the prospect of three days off work, flocked 
everywhere—to the crowded, semi-dark stores, to the 
public washrooms, to the pubs where a karbovanets would 
get you a glass of wine or sometimes even a shot of horilka 
—in that end-of-fall moment, tinged with love and death, 
gray with the drizzle and mists that converged on 
Vasylkivska, wound up like a snake and clinging like a T- 


shirt to everything between elegant buildings encircled by 
triple-high fences—that was when Vaska Glycerin, who 
lately hadn’t been getting along with Mister Peps Mare’s- 
Eye, vanished. And it wasn’t because they were so different 
that they weren’t getting along: Vaska Glycerin wore white 
or brightly colored motley pressed pants and a bright 
orange neckband; he occupied himself with so-called 
“pinching,” which is to say that his job was to pick pockets 
in the metro and the commuter trains; he was a friendly, 
easy-going chap, which was why he was known as Glycerin; 
as for Peps, the “minister without portfolio under Klyk,” he 
dressed exclusively in expensive Romanian suits, but that 
had begun recently, for before he had always dressed 
sloppily and enjoyed smoking weed. His taste for marijuana 
had brought him together with Inka, a girl from the 
Chabany suburbs, the daughter of well-to-do parents; she 
dabbled in selling it to students in the dormitories on 
Lomonosov St. She was nothing to fawn over: skinny legs, 
big round belly, as if pregnant, impossible to tell where her 
torso ended and her legs began; add to that the pimply face 
of a bony peasant, adorned with a flattering, run-of-the-mill, 
aspirationally white-toothed smile. Nonetheless, for Skull 
the only virtue of this white-lipped creature, brought down 
by her incessant pursuit of money, indistinguishable from 
dozens of other wan, repulsive girls, was that she was the 
daughter of prominent, wealthy parents and that she 
dressed in stylish and expensive clothes. Still, when Mister 
Peps Mare’s-Eye suddenly decided to start a romance with 
Inka, the pimps and Nosach too voluntarily forewarned 
him: “Among us, Peps, you’re like a lord, we’ve conferred so 
many monikers on you ... but show us your subordination: 
tread softly on sagging rafters, dude ...,” which literally 
meant: do not, Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye, stick your snout 
into someone else’s trough; Inka (Skull’s disastrous one- 
nightstand) made extra money by coordinating the flow of 
girls for the pimps: she’d pick up some _ over-painted 


airhead with dreams of Alain Delon and white sailboats and 
marble staircases descending to the sea and a desire for 
“decent company and some fun with intelligent guys, not 
like here,” and then nonchalantly invite her to birthday 
parties or for a stroll in the country: “out there everything 
is just so exquisite—those people know how to live, not like 
our idiots!” The airhead’s mouth drops open, she believes 
what she hears yet doesn’t quite believe it; and then, after 
a bit of drinking, some names are dropped, like Pierre 
Cardin and Gerard Depardieu, with whom someone from 
their circle has drunk vodka, and if not with Gerard, then 
with Volodka Vysotskyi for sure. The airhead listens—where 
else would she hear anything like this—and when, in the 
middle of the night, she sobers up and shakes off the 
drunken stupor, she finds herself in bed with an Arab who 
curses and sends her, yesterday’s princess, out to brew 
coffee. Lying sprawled out in a bed stinking of musk and 
marijuana, feeling bad about something unspecified, she 
rams her face into the pillow and says over and over, “I’m 
dreaming, I’m dreaming!” Then, in the morning, there’s 
regret, moans, and the gnashing of teeth. It was generally 
too late, though: Inka had that rare talent of finding and 
picking up those girls who flung themselves into the flames 
recklessly and heedlessly; the worse things went for them, 
the more recklessly they destroyed themselves. Vaska 
Glycerin was lucky, though: fate dealt him a “joker,” and he 
was happy—fools don’t know any better. Getting to know 
Inka, Glycerin had to listen to her mind-numbing discourse 
on virtue, family, and cozy slippers; he watched her and 
yawned, as he let her passionate and endless talk about the 
importance of English-language courses in one ear and out 
the other—“It’s imperative to go abroad ... here there’s 
nothing”—after which he’d pick her up and cart her off into 
the dormitory’s Lenin Room across from two overloaded 
garbage chutes; along the peeling, dilapidated hallway, 
with countless doors on both sides, illuminated with one 


miserable little lamp, students shuffled along, throwing 
absent-minded glances at the skinny intertwined arms and 
legs that looked like the limbs of a dwarf tree: the half 
turns of the mingled bodies, the muffled noises, the kissing, 
rubbing, turning, and rolling, spiked with thin mosquito- 
like squeals; none of it was news to the students: a heap of 
half-naked bodies, impossible to differentiate arms and legs 
—two pairs of eyes probing the decrepit Lenin Room, 
decorated with rows of party leaders’ portraits ensconced 
under imperfect blown glass and furnished with a mound of 
smashed chairs and dirty rotted mattresses, permeated 
with urine and mold; Inka laid herself out on a table top, 
thus hiding her nipples—her underdeveloped, juvenile 
breasts made her self-conscious; she slid around, raised 
herself on her elbows—“oh, that’s no good,” hid her 
diminutive bum, then stuck it out; taking mincing steps, 
Vaska Glycerin walked around to the left and to the right, 
not knowing how to approach her. Finally, Inka settled 
down on her back on top of some scattered, rumpled, and 
faded old “Communist Party Manifesto” brochures—a torn 
banner caught on her pointy knee; breathing hard and 
unhappily through her nose, she thrust forward her square 
chin, lightly bruised after a squeezing-out-pimples ritual, 
and biting her (even normally) pale, thin lip, she squealed 
like a bitch: this guy was her first, she had to suffer 
through this; who would ever think that she, Inka, such a 
clean and respectable girl who was saving herself for 
someone more worthy, would end up in the paws of this 
drug addict; why couldn’t it be Klyk?... her thinking curved 
like an arc, overlaid with a thin veneer of disgust and 
despair: may this be the first and last time; she hated all 
the girls and women she knew: the ones with lovely legs, 
the legs of a doll, the just-right breasts and the perfect just- 
strong-enough thighs; she ground her teeth; an overloaded 
trash bin brimming with emerald green flies buzzed 
nearby; pools of ankle-deep red liquid, a combination of 


food waste and sludge and the juices of thawed out calf 
meat, had trickled out and lay ankle-high; several Negroes 
were cooking kebabs, shashliks, or a Romanian-style roast 
over a grease-splattered gas stove while Inka and Glycerin 
frisked about in the shambles of furniture in the Lenin 
Room; grievous resentment spilled out of Inka’s eyes like 
snake venom, a profound bitterness at how her long-held, 
precious dream of her first man was dissolving, like foam, 
right at that moment; brusquely Glycerin flung his body 
onto the bundle of flesh and bones whose name was Inka, 
having no idea how fortunate he was; after that moment, 
straightening out, just as her rawboned figure started to 
relax, her body convulsed, contorting her neck, engorging 
her jugular vein; her hand tore at his straw-colored hair 
and everything turned green for her: she gasped and 
panted as a current of astonishment ripped through her, 
and the pain vanished, dissolving in a languid wave of, mad 
passion—Inka squealed like an animal, flashing her pointy 
knees and jumped backward as if singed; and, conscious of 
what she had accomplished and aroused by it, agony and 
pleasure gushed out of her half-naked body, out of her open 
pale lips. Things became foggy for both of them: the walls, 
the ceiling, the doors, the beams, the portraits—all receded 
in a fog and a boundless pleasure seized them, warm waves 
of contentment washing over them; the Negroes’ chattering 
outside the Lenin room, in the hallway, and in the rooms 
along the hallway put Glycerin on alert; it made him stop, 
quieted him, forced him to prick up his ears: all at once 
Inka jumped off and pulled in her stomach; her jutting ribs 
flashed in front of him; the folds around her loin shook; 
hungrily, like a filly, she drew in the dormitory’s stench, 
which included her own scent, as if to pursue it: the two of 
them thrashed and wriggled even faster on top of a pile of 
newspapers, fresh brochures, and magazines studiously 
marked in with pencil, the banners rattled in the 
commotion. Inka got up; spasms warped her body; her 


sweaty hands untwisted Glycerin’s legs, furry with short 
hairs, and she fell to the floor on her pointy knees.... 

This was what Mesaib, the Moroccan Arab, saw when 
he, seemingly accidentally, opened the door a crack; that 
wasn’t because the clamor he heard from the kitchen 
annoyed him—he didn’t mind that at all: he was so horny 
and jealous that he felt as though a fly were buzzing his 
temples; Mesaib wasn’t alone in desiring a white woman— 
and this was just his first year of study at the agricultural 
academy. 

After that a veiled enmity between Mister Peps Mare’s- 
Eye, the intrepid fighter, and Glycerin began. Vovka would 
enter the basement and remove his jacket, hanging it on a 
chair, meticulously matching seam to seam; Glycerin, 
comfortable on the musty mattresses and puffing on an 
aromatic Marlboro, taking sips of beer to enhance his 
enjoyment, would lick his thick lips (was that a smile on his 
lips, or was he sneering?) and cast inscrutable looks at 
Skull as he squirmed like a worm under his deadpan gaze: 
you couldn’t tell what was hiding behind that opacity; a 
bleached white collar with mismatched stripes reflected his 
greenish face; Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye can’t take it any 
more: he gives in, crumbles, and erupts in outbursts: 
“Don’t you look at me like that—or I'll bust your skull. Stop 
looking at me, Glycerin,” as Glycerin takes a delicious drag 
on his cigarette, blows out rings of smoke, and begins to 
narrate a long story about Inka, telling it in soft, drawn-out 
tones, as if revisiting what took place; Skull beats his fists 
into his thighs, and, hunched over, runs crazily around the 
basement while Glycerin keeps his eyes on him and 
rambles on and on about Inka: what she looked like 
yesterday, what she wore on Wednesday or Friday; and, 
clearing his throat Peps can’t hold back: “Let’s go, Glycer— 
let’s slug it out,” but Klyk cooled them both down, 
punching them in the chest and saying “A broad’s not worth 
it’—Moidodyr gazed at him and gave him a strange look, 


one that was supposed to communicate a message: the 
significance of this state of affairs cannot be exaggerated; it 
was a malicious, wicked look, his eyes flittering like a rat’s. 

They stood like that for a good minute, stupidly blinking 
at each other, and Horik saw that Skull was pleased; as for 
Horik, things like that were beyond him; he was still a 
virgin, he hadn’t had a woman. What he did understand, 
though, was this: those comments applied not only to the 
brigade but to him, Horik—they were meant to destroy 
something, to demonstrate superiority. 


It was he, Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye, who brought the 
news that Vaska Glycerin had vanished: disoriented by the 
October frost, walking unsteadily after a casual shot of 
vodka, all sleeked up with brilliantine like a rat, his face 
pockmarked with bluish scars from past pimples, he was all 
spruced up in a gray coat and a pair of white pants rich 
with coffee stains; at that time the guys in the brigade were 
Sipping rancid, bitter beer; through narrow, egg-shaped 
windows split in half by the asphalt poured a milky pre- 
winter twilight, and in that whitish-gray, lilac-toned autumn 
air, sleepy janitors, stone-drunk in their grubby smocks, 
walked back and forth, scoring the pavement clean with 
their short brooms; carrying an accordion under his arm 
and wearing his precious round sunglasses, the blind 
Sanych arrived at 4:45. Ninka Kryvoruchkova was putting a 
creaky, made-in-China wicker chair next to the in-wall 
heater where pinkish blood had seeped through last year as 
it leaked down from the floor above, where the butchering 
and the selling of meat took place; Ninka Kryvoruchkova 
picked up a rag, and, balking, cocked her head anxiously— 
from upstairs the sounds of bones breaking and wet meat 
being slapped could be heard, followed by the cadenced 
drone of a conversation keeping pace with the rhythm of 
the carcasses’ skinning and deboning; a month after the 
death of Nikandrych, a radiator that roared like a jet 


engine was dragged in—the heater of old was sealed off 
with clay: the brown stain remained for a long time, and 
the trickling of blood from above never stopped; poisoning 
the air with its caustic odor, it oozed lymph-like onto the 
red tin plating that covered the floor by the giant range; 
the odor would settle in right around noon, melding in with 
the curses the drunks and butchers yelled out; a dense 
vapor hung heavily, like viscid clay, absorbing the smell of 
the fresh blood and the tobacco smoke: as usual, Ninka 
Kryvoruchkova brought Sanych a shot of vodka; tossing it 
down in a single gulp, Sanych said “Thank you—went down 
smooth as a lie,” pulled the leather straps of the accordion 
over his shoulders, and sent his virtuoso fingers flying 
across the keys as he sang along, jarringly and out-of-tune, 
to songs like “The Danube’s Waves,” “Seven Forty,” and 
“The Beer-Barrel Polka.” 

Sipping sour beer, the brigade half-listened to Skull’s 
prattle: Skull had the runs and after every few words had 
to dash off; his pockmarked, scarred face had a green 
pallor; his caved-in eye sockets made it seem like black 
hollows in a human skull gaped at the interlocutor; Wolf, 
with stifled pleasure, his lips curved in silent delight, 
watched as Skull’s banged-up face transformed to assume a 
monstrous visage and expression; he clumsily tore off 
chunks of dried fish, admiring his pink, girly fingernails; he 
chucked the scrappy pieces of pink salmon into his mouth, 
his pearly white teeth chewing on them unenthusiastically, 
and licked his colorless (though nicely shaped) lips; the 
brigade sat around the same table where Nikandrych, Paul 
the Peacock (a thug from an adjacent neighborhood), and 
Noodle had enjoyed wasting many an evening together, 
Noodle always running over to whisper something into the 
ears of the woman behind the counter and Nikandrych 
intent on listening: his old acquaintances were sharing 
pieces of information in hushed tones among themselves; 
they knew Nikandrych was waiting for the higher-ups to 


signal when they would start using their big axes to break 
and smash pig skulls; Sanych stretched out the bellows of 
his accordion while Nikandrych slurped thick (like 
lubricating oil) tea, fanned out his nostrils, raised his chin a 
bit, and smiled a crooked smile, just as Horik was doing 
now; Horik was also recalling Nikandrych’s left hand, the 
one with the cherry-colored scar; its color had gradually 
deepened to purple, and the scar itself had swelled; after a 
while, a festering sore had formed on that spot; it would 
eventually open up like the petals of a flower, yellow at first 
and shedding a colorless gooey fluid, in the end turning 
brown with green cracks. Nikandrych would dab it with a 
handkerchief—he had a bottomless supply of them, and, 
once one got saturated with puss he’d throw it to the floor; 
a heap of handkerchiefs lay on the floor—small ones, white 
ones, yellow ones, brown ones, like a collection of butterfly 
wings; the old thug was partial to white handkerchiefs; 
during those hours the butchers upstairs performed their 
job with exaggerated zeal, chopping through the calf and 
pig bones more ferociously and more determinedly; Sanych 
squeezed the bellows, forcing out raspy, fitful sounds; 
completely off beat, he screeched the Marc Bernes song 
“Cranes”; the threesome stood motionless; for as long as 
they stood around like that, the people in the basement 
buzzed quietly among themselves, pulling in their heads 
into their shoulders, their eyes scanning the tables, trying 
not to meet Nikandrych’s immovable cold gaze; and Horik 
thought of that old thug’s watery, beet-red (like his sore) 
eye, its incurable mounting infection: virulent secretions 
filling it up faster every day, the eye ready to pop out from 
under his receded simian brow; the sore on his hand had 
stopped shedding fluid and no longer seeped blood, instead 
twitching with green, compacted puss; Horik was finishing 
up his beer; he felt tipsy, light-headed, fired up with self- 
love. Piskariov pretended to be listening to Skull’s prattle 
but was in fact full of apprehension and profound sadness; 


it wasn’t Glycerin Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye that he was 
concerned about, he was there to wheedle the guys into 
joining him in a scheme of some kind; Horik dropped his 
head and ran his scarred fingers, greased with fish oil, 
across his crown; raising his head, he said, “Let’s have a 
drink ... then we’ll think of something,” although it looked 
like he didn’t know what he was saying. Skull kept 
chattering about Inka, Nilka, Mesaib; with that last name, 
ears perked up—“Dirty Sultan”; on the other side of the 
windows birds heavy as lead tumbled down, and heavily 
they rose, flapping their wings, rolling their bodies toward 
the invisible horizon behind the buildings; Horik raised his 
head as if listening intently; his disjointed thoughts focused 
on Nikandrych; to hell with Nikandrych, and anyway who 
was he, really? a bright glimmer: Glycerin, Mesaib, Nilka; 
the sounds coming from the accordion, an off-pitch tango, 
animated those present; Sanych stomped his foot to the 
beat, the pointed tips of his battered “Winstons” scattering 
the blood-soaked sawdust; casting a sharp look around, 
Horik made a wry face; in his mind he was adding two plus 
two, but somehow his mulling things over wasn’t working: 
nothing made sense, helter-skelter thoughts rattled in his 
head like peas in a pod—Sultan, Nosach, Mesaib, Nilka; he 
Saw an image of Sio-Sio’s dim-witted physiognomy on a 
sliced-off movie frame floating across a yellow chasm; the 
off-pitch chords Savych played climbed ever higher; the 
cacophony sounded like nails scratching glass. People 
puked, ejecting cascades of an unrefined “dragon,” a drink 
Maria Piskur had invented: a mix of tea, homebrew, and a 
quarter-portion of store-bought vodka; a plump Botsman, 
his skin a_ sickly pink, followed everything with his 
lascivious gaze; after snorting cocaine, he scampered off 
for some vodka; Horik sat, huddled against a _ chair, 
picturing the groove in Nilka’s back that gently merged 
into the round halves of her bum, and the way she swung 
her buttocks as she walked on the opposite side of 


Vasylkivska Street in her school uniform, holding an ice 
cream cone and licking it strangely, all dressed up in pink 
bows and white lace. And at sundown he would see a 
glimmer of her tender fragile form in the window, hunched 
over a book, lying there in her pink cotton briefs, her plump 
elbow supporting a cheek, her ash-colored hair hanging 
loose; he was sure he could smell her sweat, her body, her 
Scheherazade perfume. But his memory was still swirling 
in a black abyss, rubbing against basement windows; there 
was nothing, his only memory was Sultan-Nilka-Mesaib- 
Nosach-Inka; like an animal he smelled danger but, bound 
in some kind of mulish fatalism, he felt completely 
indifferent; his heart sank, Sanych played an off-pitch, 
saccharine tango, the tacky lights burned through the 
windowpanes, and suddenly Horik yelled out in a drawn-out 
hoarse cry: “More vodka! Vodka! Vodka!”; the cry rose ina 
whirling mass, the drunks quieted down, in the air even the 
raggedy green tobacco smoke stood still; only the butchers 
upstairs kept cursing nonstop, smashing apart the frozen 
bones and carcasses; Horik got up—he thought he saw a 
man looking at him out of the filthy and moldy corner, from 
under the sagging hoods of cobwebs: two green eyes shone 
feverishly; “That’s Nosach’s work,” someone threw in; for 
some reason, Skull stiffened; his eyes sank ever deeper into 
the darkness of his soul. A fawning Botsman set out a 
bottle; they drank shot after shot, puffing out blue smoke; 
bluntly and casually Horik stretched out a hand and got up 
—who knows why, or to whom he had stretched out his 
hand; pleasant swells of intoxication enveloped him; alcohol 
moved the blood inside Sanych’s deadened veins; Sanych 
glanced at Horik through his sunglasses and waved his 
hand as if protecting himself from a blow; Horik grew 
afraid, and before long everyone noticed Horik’s 
complexion turning white and then blue—that handsome, 
pleasantly-arranged face with perfectly-chiseled features, a 
perfect profile. He turned his head sharply, swept the 


surroundings with a dark and unseeing (as if in the middle 
of the night) gaze; the alcohol burned his innards and bitter 
saliva washed his gums, emptying something from inside 
him; again, Horik stretched out his hand, trying to grasp 
something invisible; in a surprisingly quiet and calm voice 
he said: “To Lomonosov Street. To Lomonosov Street. Let’s 
see who will end up on top.” “Yes, yes, yes,” Mister Peps 
Mare’s-Eye instructed. “Revenge for Glycerin.” “You 
fucking moron, you ass—why are you protecting him!” 

For the first time in his life there was no fear or 
trembling in Redistributor’s heart when he peered into the 
deep chasms of Skull’s eyes—this was probably what 
boosted Horik’s confidence; the sun hadn’t yet dropped 
behind the strings of buildings; a biting wind drove 
decaying leaves along the road for the last time, rocking 
the grimy streetlight; pre-winter strips of color mottled the 
sky; below the ground lay idly under the sky; the brigade 
lifted their faces toward the last rays of the autumn sun; 
their jackets and coats rustled as they clambered on foot 
between rows of yellow-red buildings, their faces silently 
reflected in the shop windows; along the way their numbers 
grew but they walked on, because a taxi was too expensive; 
Horik took in the whole of Stalinka as if for the first time; 
something solid and impervious, like the walls of dwellings, 
hardened in his chest; in whiplashes of wind droves of 
listless pedestrians scurried forward like the curved stalks 
of weeds; overhead low-lying red clouds tore on ahead; a 
blazing yellow orb hung suspended in the sky, making 
everyone squint uncomfortably; their strides sometimes 
merged, then diverged; fence boards crackled as they were 
torn off; uncorked bottles of cheap wine passed hand to 
hand; like a rotten old boat, the city softly sank into the 
purple twilight; the spire atop the Agricultural Exhibition 
building pierced the evening sky before fading from view; 
clouds leaned over the flat plates of rooftops; the air 
became dense and heavy, as if Holosiiv was being sheltered 


within the palms of hands; the flow of people dwindled, and 
those who remained, the ones heading toward Lomonosov 
Street, quieted down: they streamed along the gray 
concrete walls of the campus, along the rows of shops 
housed in miserable hovels, their neon lights sputtering 
until closing; staggering through the bare apple orchard, 
trailing puffs of exhaled vapor, the brigade approached the 
red walls of the dormitories; Botsman and Redistributor 
were sent out first, and the latter, creeping under the 
windows, slithered like a snake up onto a balcony; heavily 
exhaling vapor, the brigade quieted; sucking “Kazbek” 
cigarettes, they watched as the dark and hook-nosed figure, 
rumpled and stooped over, disappeared, its shaky outline 
discernable for a final time as it moved in front of the faded 
red bricks; the rooks clustered in the limbs of a tree looked 
like wet rags; it started to drizzle, shadows curled up and 
disappeared, the streetlights licked the charcoal of the sky; 
a bang; people shuddered; sensing the presence of dumb 
strangers, the rooks flapped their wings, lamenting and 
clicking their lacquered beaks; Vovka Redistributor sent 
out a signal—three short whistles—and one after the other 
the guys in the brigade pulled themselves up over the rails 
of the balcony and snuck into the dormitory: Skull, also 
known as Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye, and Street Musician, 
and Moidodyr, served as leader; Vovka Redistributor’s lips 
twitched nervously as he cut through the telephone wire— 
that wire had been used to fasten the door to the office 
where the administrator was snoring; outside, all skin and 
bones, the dogs barked; Horik turned his head, listening 
hard, trying to identify the sounds: Botsman and 
Redistributor were banging quietly on a door. A square of 
light dislodged a bit of the darkness from the hallway; 
Nosach’s face poked out, and without knowing who was 
there, he said “Yes”; instantly Skull put his foot in the door. 
Nosach tried to call out to someone, but Redistributor 
rammed his fist into his jaw; all five men burst into the 


room, where two more of Nosach’s pals, Chechens, were 
smoking weed. Politely the Chechens stood up and got busy 
chewing spearmint gum; Peps started acting bullish, which 
was not a good sign; reassuringly he said, “Let’s chew,” and 
then head-butted first one and then the other one, knocking 
them over. Nosach was punched and kicked down onto his 
knees; his hands were tied to a bed: in a measured rhythm 
Redistributor pummeled him in the chest, growling, “You’ve 
taken care of yourself nicely, but where’s our little Sultan?” 
“Stop groveling. Where’s Sultan? And who set Glycerin on 
fire?” Botsman smashed the chandelier with a mop; 
cigarette lighters were flicked on to dispel the darkness; a 
noose was fastened to a hook; Botsman struck his cigarette 
lighter again and again, beating Nosach in the chest and 
anywhere else every time it flamed up—a sniveling Nosach 
smeared the slob all over his face. Spitting out his teeth, he 
did in the end blabber: “Upstairs they’ll know ... it’s his 
people up there, his broads, his whores, ... it hurts,” 
Nosach wailed like a child; “What’s the room number, 
asshole?” “Six-hundred five.” 

“The main thing is to scream, kiddo—scream. Screaming 
at the top of your lungs is the most important thing”—those 
words spoken by Nikandrych flickered in Horik’s mind; 
clinging to that directive, he flew headlong through the 
long dormitory hallway, slipping on banana peels, breathing 
the heavy air, bitter with musk and the commingled fumes 
of marijuana and classy cigarettes; the rush of the hard- 
hitting, dense odor of garbage, the drumbeat of voices, the 
indistinct chatter in a foreign language disconcerted Wolf; 
he froze in front of the door; he’d wanted to smash it open 
or to break it down, but his skin broke out in goose bumps; 
he stopped, stung; the brigade came together, pale with the 
barely-concealed terror they were feeling, that profound 
terror; spasms jogged their muscles, twisted their joints; a 
distant train rumbled through the darkening night; the 
door cracked and opened; using his shoulder, Piskariov 


leaned against the doorjamb: a bitter ball of saliva irritated 
the roof of his mouth; a surge of passion blazed through 
him, from his testicles to his heart; his skull felt like 
someone had lifted the top and snapped it open; straining 
to see ahead, he made out pinkish-white smudges bobbing 
up and down, an astonishing proliferation of purple smears; 
and Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye a/k/a Skull a/k/a Street 
Musician a/k/a Moidodyr watched his team leader’s face 
harden, watched it become the face of a man who has lost 
everything on earth, and Skull, choking in a fusion of 
Chaotic, stifling laughter and ecstasy, cried out, “Ahush!” 
and the snow-white, pink smudges assumed the contours of 
faces; something popped out of the room: “Get out of here! 
Get o-o-out of he-r-r-re!”; a wide-eyed Negro got up and 
stood over something disheveled, bushy, and long-legged, 
something surprisingly recognizable and _ intimately 
familiar, and in the orange glow of a night light Horik saw 
Nilka—breasts aroused, the brown nipples hard, her face 
hidden in an ashen mess of hair; to the right of her, the 
buns of her buttocks spread, ready for penetration, the 
fiery, red-haired Nadka shook her voluptuous body—“Shut 
the door, assholes!” the purple Negro kept repeating over 
and over, driving the awful stench of sweat forward—“Get 
out of here ... out!” “OK, Skull, let him have it!” With a big 
windup, Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye, a/k/a Skull, a/k/a 
Moidodyr, a/k/a Street Musician swung a hydraulic rubber 
hose—the Negro’s body coiled and flew through the air like 
a hoop; he shrieked; astoundingly, his tight chrome skin 
turned inside out, exposing raspberry-colored flesh; spurts 
of blood shot out onto the sheets, across the white jalousie 
blinds; it splattered flowery designs over the walls, ran 
down the patterned dormitory glasses—”ay-ay-ay”—the 
deep-set eyes slashed with fine cuts filled with awareness; 
leaning on her slender arm, the veins a pale blue, the 
fingernails dotted with nail polish, Nilka lifts herself up; she 
rises, the velvety skin on her back unrolling ever so slowly; 


so ordinary, this getting up; the Negro, the one beating 
Nadka’s bum with a wide belt, grabs a knife, but Piskariov 
thrashes the Negro with a blow that lands him on the bed; 
Skull growls and, infuriated, moves away; fury ripping his 
throat, he inflates his chest like a bullfrog’s; hooting 
triumphantly, he pummels the purple Negro covered in 
raspberry syrup; the Negro shuddered, raking the carpet 
with his fingers; the rest of them rushed out to get to the 
hallway, slipping away from the glow of the night lights— 
the purple, lilac Africans darkening, becoming chocolate- 
hued, coffee-colored and then black; their deep, primal 
wailing can still be heard in the room, as well as the smack 
of fenceboards on hands, heads and backs; Nilka rises 
naked, right in front of Horik, facing him, slim-waisted, 
with firm thighs; Horik remembers the grimy, filthy dawns 
of bygone days; a shove to his shoulder brings him back to 
reality: in a corner, in the jumble of white and black bodies, 
stands a man swaying and hiding behind a veil, his face 
paper-white, his eyes looking like green stars; the toothless 
mouth on the stranger’s head opens, utters something 
incomprehensible, “Da-a-dabu-da,” and vanishes. Horik 
sees lips that look like a torn flower: slowly he winds a 
bicycle chain around bruised knuckles, across the entire 
palm of his hand and around the wrist, spitting out the 
bitter globs of saliva in his mouth and licking his lips, his 
heart pounding frantically in his chest; Nilka sits down on 
the arm of a sofa and speaks in that voice, that voice ..., as 
when he watched her brush her ashen hair, lying in the 
construction cart, walking along the other side of the 
street; he wants to call out but the red flashes blazing 
before his eyes stop him: his head, the underside of his 
skin, is crawling with ants; Skull is bellowing, delivering 
the final blows to the brilliantine-groomed pimp Rozik; 
Nilka casts concerned glances, as though watching a small 
animal; Horik rubs a chain against his chin; in the hallway 
Skull is dragging Inka by the hair—naked calculating bitch 


with a big pussy: “The whore—watch it, Klyk! The cops!”— 
the lights in the corridor flicker feebly, wet branches lash 
the windowpanes; the sun has vanished, seemingly forever; 
Negroes pour out of all the rooms, wailing, hurling empty 
bottles, running off to a safe distance, yelling “Police police 
police!”; bits of rounded glass looking like the backs of 
little animals twinkle from the floor; slick pools of blood 
glisten; pieces of torn clothing and chunks of stucco litter 
the floor; in retreat, the brigade is swinging pieces of 
rusted rebar, crushing collarbones, noses, arms, and legs; 
the tar-black throng rolls back, spilling down the steps; the 
Negroes hiding on the other floors crawl back to their 
rooms, the clicks of door locks the only sound; suddenly 
Skull, Moidodyr, and Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye, Street 
Musician are hollering in one sustained tone, “We’re under 
siege, Klyk! We’re surrounded. We’re betrayed! These 
aren’t cops. They’re Sultan’s people ...”—and a purple fist 
has already torn into Peps’s face, knocking him off his feet, 
a dozen feet are tramping over him—‘“Motherfucker,” 
“betrayal, betrayal,” “the voice perfectly relaxed, 
unaffected; swinging the hydraulic hose, Klyk made his way 
to Inka—“You bitch, just getting acquainted, huh?”— 
grabbed her by the hair and dragged her to the exit; the 
smack of a fenceboard, like a pop of gunfire, scatters 
pieces of clay and plaster; chalk dust rises in limp, scrawny 
puffs; a swirl of people chokes, roiling, gurgling; the 
Negroes scurry off like rats, and Piskariov’s people mix in 
with Sultan’s people: “Someone has paid for our 
betrayal!”—a blackness whirled and grunted outside the 
windows; a blow, another one, and another; blood seeps 
over a Shirt, splashing across Inka’s naked back; it feels 
like the end; scorching heat burns nostrils, parches throats, 
the stench of burning impedes breathing; sleet batters the 
windowpanes; in the air the constant residue of musk and 
almonds, and the voices of the Africans: “abu-abubub- 
bbbuuu”; pigeons perching along the window ledges, rising 


in flight, exploding in bright white comets; at the end of the 
hallway Skull waves a kitchen knife, his body jerking 
around like a puppet’s against a yellow square background; 
“betrayal betrayal betrayal”; the air outside dense and cold; 
empty bottles whizz out of windows; the Negroes are 
jabbering “abu-abubub-bbbuuu” as band after band of noisy 
rooks settle on the aspens, take flight, then alight, again 
and again; Wolf, a/k/a Klyk, a/k/a Horik gathers the guys 
together and, knocking down whatever they encounter, 
they break through to the boiler, closer to the bare apple 
orchard. 

First to break the silence was Redistributor; snorting 
through his nose he threw out a word here and there, as if 
hurling pebbles: “What’s wrong with you, Klyk. That’s what 
betrayal is all about.” They were sitting on the windy side 
of the stop where buses 38, 80, and 84 arrived and 
departed; the light in the clattering lampshade drifted 
languidly in the breeze. The jittery edges of their shadows 
went from broken to smooth and then vanished; from the 
direction of Syrets the city blazed in an intense red glow; 
Mister Peps Mare’s-Eye cursed; the quiet cough of a car 
engine was heard in one of the deep courtyards; Peps 
cursed again as he chased away a pregnant bitch with a 
drooping belly; her teats rubbed against the pavement as 
she wound around the three pairs of shoes. Peps struck her 
hard under the belly: the bitch let out a drawn-out, tedious 
yowl and trotted away, dragging her behind under an arch 
into the dark; close by a car appeared; a white shaft of light 
skidded across walls, windowpanes, fences; a_ bright, 
bursting bloom of fire ripped through the humid air with a 
bang: Redistributor roared out “oooh-oooh-oooh,” shouting 
in a strangely inhuman voice, and Klyk saw him fly through 
the air, pulling up his knees and then straightening out, 
floating in the air for a second and then falling lifeless to 
the ground; his stiff arms, jerking involuntarily, clanked 
against a metal rail—and then he was still; Horik and Skull 


lowered their eyes, and when their gaze met the ground, 
Vovka Redistributor, son of pharmacist Moses Abramovych 
Buscholz, seventeen years old, already lay in a puddle, 
brightly illuminated, a cold rain falling straight into his 
open mouth; the tiles on the single-story shop reflected the 
red lights; the car, having traversed lawns and sidewalks, 
was disappearing from view at the end of Vasylkivska 
Street. Skull breathed hard: “What was that Klyk? What? 
What? Him and us, we ...”; the bitch trotted up to slurp 
from the puddle in which lay Vovka Buscholz, who would 
forever remain Vovka Redistributor; Piskariov leaned over 
and picked her up by the scruff of her neck—she must have 
been hungry, since she was lapping up the bloody water; 
“They killed him ... Got him right in the head ... Can’t see 
his eyes ...” Skull spat out; the bitch’s back shuddered in 
fine ripples; she nipped Horik’s hand lightly and dragged 
her body over to the fence, her front paws pattering; Skull, 
a/k/a Mister Peps Mare’s Eye, suddenly found his voice: “I 
know, she’s homeless.” Licking where the bitch had bit him, 
through the hair flopping over his eyes, Horik looked 
toward Stalinka rising out of a pink mist. 

And then he ran: from the opposite end of the city came 
a red glow, imperceptibly turning brown. He ran 
surprisingly fast, faster than usual, but to him it felt like he 
was caught stock still, standing upright in the rubbery half- 
light: the buildings, the cafes, the movie theaters, all of 
them were stuck together in the darkness. But downtown 
the city looked as if it had been set on fire from below ... He 
ran beneath the quadrangular blocks of windows, fluid and 
nimble and pushing his bare chest into the wind, choking 
on his own words, incomprehensible cries rising from his 
chest—fragments of phrases, the beginnings and endings of 
words; the rain continued; Horik felt a burbling in his 
bowels: the wind quieted down, playing halfheartedly with 
the roof tiles. Inside he was burning; the foaming and 
hissing of his lips muffled the noise in his bowels. His mind 


was frazzled. He squatted by the wall of a department store 
at the start of Chervonoarmiiska Street, not far from a tiny, 
cozy second-hand bookstore; a fighter aircraft roared 
overhead, leaving behind a velvety trail. Here a dense, 
acidic, and oily haze of coffee hung in the air almost the 
whole night. Cold clumps of meaningless human chatter 
dropped down on him. Swaying, he took a breath; his 
shaky, detached gaze wobbled across the low-lying sky 
corroded with red. He spat underfoot; the twilight bled 
faintly, stubbornly creeping up the buildings; rising, it 
blended with the noise overhead; his teeth hurt intolerably; 
looking for a place to pee, he felt out the space around him 
with his feet; something like a thought sped through his 
mind; its fine tentacles pried into his veins and scratched 
around with invisible wire twines: he wasn’t thinking of 
running away; he was just ambling on, in complete 
darkness, trying to convince himself: What the hell do I 
need Glycerin for, or Vovka Redistributor—has-beens with 
no sense. And suddenly he felt a bolt of electricity, as ifa 
tiny door to the world had cracked open: Mister Peps 
Mare’s-Eye, who, squirming and wriggling, was trying so 
hard to replace Glycerin in the brigade: he had made that 
clear right in front of Glycerin, there in the cellar he had 
said that Nilka was a bitch, but said it so cleverly that 
Horik got it only now. His thinking quickened, something 
pleasurable raced through him from the top of his head to 
his groin; the sky took on an orange tint then faded in the 
frost; the wind rustled, scattering the last wet leaves stuck 
to the windows of the kiosks where tram tickets were sold; 
gusts ripped the tattered posters; the walls of the buildings 
drew closer; the quiet rumble of train cars squealed ever 
more persistently on the rails, as if tearing flesh, and 
shooting streams of blue sparks that tore apart the snug 
silence. Piskariov caught sight of a small figure in a 
window, someone’s wife, a graceful, fragile figure, a 
tremulous spot of mercury; the train cars were closer now, 


grinding the air, and Horik burst out in demented laughter: 
to die, like Nikandrych, of syphilis, to die every morning 
puking out your silicate-infused lungs, destroyed by the 
People’s Rubber Factory; clumps of steam rose with every 
turn of the wheels, settling in dirty red strips over the 
windows and ribbed, crooked walls of the hotel; frightened 
birds fell off the rooftops like stones; puffing hard, the train 
cars hammered on, roiling the air; he wanted that woman 
on the other side of the pink window—he was tantalized, he 
desired her, he was flustered and confused; the drumming 
of the wheels stimulated his desire—“the kid has started to 
think”—pornographic black-and-white images glimmered 
like little wings in his memory: long-legged beauties—in 
that memory known as childhood—and Wolf mashed his 
teeth, crying out into the black mass of buildings: “Autumn! 
Autumn! Autumn!” and suddenly broke off; he ran—from 
Nikandrych, from Redistributor, from Glycerin, past the 
windows shuttered with blinds behind which green parrots 
jabbered and clever people slept, chockfull of wine, beer, 
and fine Ceylon tea, stuffed, like money bags, with good 
will; but all of it mere bubbling, mere froth, because: he 
was Wolf Piskariov. 

Still, his slobbering sorrow was stifling; behind him a 
scurry of human shadows; even without turning his head he 
could see them: some Negroes and young women in brand 
new Volvos; a few of them gesturing with two fingers to hail 
a taxi... 

Wrapped in a stiff leather jacket he arrived at hairy- 
lipped Marfa’s well past midnight. Things seemed to have 
cleared up in his head; the dog, seeing Horik, curled up its 
tail; with dimmed eyes it sauntered about lazily on its 
chain. Horik knocked on the windowpane with stiff fingers, 
once, twice, three times and then banged on it with his fist. 
Marfa appeared and confronted Horik right at the door: 
“What do you want? There’s no vodka—no vodka.” The 
square of light behind her delineated her twisted form and 


her arms, bare to the elbow; it pained Horik to look at the 
light: “Let me in, old woman, I’m not looking for vodka ...” 
Marfa really did not want any visitors. “Let me in—it’s me, 
I’m Maria Piskur’s son ...” “Oh, my goodness, Horik—come 
on in, they’ve been searching and searching for you ...,” 
said the old woman, and unlocked the door from the inside; 
using his whole body Horik pulled himself through the 
doorway toward where voices, with the smell of fermented 
brandy mush drifted out; he glanced over his shoulder, to 
the left, across the whorls of black space that would be 
oozing and blistering, until morning, as Marfa obligingly 
pulled up a chair for Horik. “Here, a stool for you ... We 
were falling off our feet, we were so tired, looking for you, 
because your brother Sio-Sio strangled Grandma and set 
the place on fire—thank goodness the firemen came ...” 
“Tell me, tell me my fortune ...” “I’ll reveal such scenarios 
to you, such scenes ...”; his clouded gaze met her leaden 
eyes; with a sense of urgency she brought over a glass 
—“Here, snap out of it”; “I want a girl, the one called Sveta, 
I’ll pay you later”; with the edge of her hand hairy-lipped 
Marfa brushed a brown mixture off her elbows—“Why are 
you standing there, let’s have a drink then. Just sit here a 
minute.... Your mother ...” “Don’t nag me, old woman, I'll 
pay later!” “Wait here a minute!” ‘Those aren’t our voices, 
must be banabaks, yeah, fucking banabaks, for sure’ 
thought Horik; but hairy-lipped Marfa was already back, 
“Let’s go, she’s been free for a while already—you’re in 
luck.” The two of them entered a darkened room. The 
switch snapped and the glow of a nightlight, like a lettuce- 
green string of beads, flowed out of a corner from under a 
picture of a seascape; something inside Horik tensed up, as 
if recalling a memory; he even stepped up to the window, 
but that familiar dread of dark windows stopped him and 
he went over to the bed, where in a plain knitted bathrobe, 
pink and trimmed with white flowers along the edges, all 
white and sweet, fragrant with family and home, sat Sveta, 


the same Sveta the gang liked to watch as she walked 
along on the other side of the street; she put her arms 
around him as if he were family and her warm meaty lips 
covered his mouth; he didn’t realize when it happened, but 
when they woke up the next morning they saw the first 
snow to have fallen and writhing black serpents that were 
crawling over it, all the way to the rim of a ravine: 
countless serpents, black and slimy, swiftly slithering off 
the hedges, swishing across the snow, and vanishing 
without a trace; Svetka took Horik’s hand and put it over 
her mouth; for some reason it filled him with rage; he 
began to slap her across her full, warm lips; someone 
tapped him on the shoulder; Svetka squealed, “Ooh, my 
Sultan ...” Hairy-lipped Marfa immediately put away the 
spoons and razors; Sultan sat down and swung one leg over 
the other, while behind him a toadying Botsman, holding 
something apparently heavy, couldn’t keep still; baring his 
teeth, Sultan took off a glove: “Do it”; and out rolled Mr. 
Peps Mare’s Eye’s head, like a head of cabbage, and then... 
Sultan’s lips moved: “Listen, we have to talk, you and me 
.., and they walked out onto the white snow; it blew in 
from the east; a cowering Svetka stayed behind on the cot, 
whimpering and rubbing off the blood on her lip while 
trying to make out what the men were saying; but as if to 
spite her, Marfa turned on the tape player and a spirited 
march filled the air: “And off I go, marching through the 
streets of Moscow.” It snowed and snowed. 


It was sometime around the beginning of spring that 
Jonah thought he saw a white, sun-warmed wall, when the 
snow, black and tired, lay in the sun like the carcass of a 
large dead bird, spreading a mild odor of humus; he felt an 
urge to inspect the premises, to walk through the house 
and yard, when it suddenly occurred to him that a fog had 
rolled in—a white mixture seemingly diluted with milk; the 
fog tightened its grip; Jonah stirred—his sense of 


weightlessness surprised him; overhead a rustle like a 
pigeon’s wings hinted at something ineffable and gentle, as 
if someone were singing a soothing, sad song; Jonah still 
managed to see mute faces and a thatched roof; the train 
station hissed in the slush, hundreds of heels clicking; 
above, warmed by the pale sunlight, the dome glowed; 
again Jonah was hallucinating: something dog-like was 
grabbing him from behind and casually squeezing his whole 
back in its teeth; men and women appeared puppet-like in 
the steamy air, sitting themselves down, making themselves 
comfortable, chewing on sandwiches brought from home, 
as if they were fated to endure an eternity here at the train 
station; how Jonah’s presence in this boiling cauldron of 
humanity would end no one could predict; Jonah thought to 
himself, “Even the rain is probably soundless, certainly the 
drops falling on the roof, on this inverted Roof, are 
soundless, as they thump and recede, the rains drumming 
out something. Thumping and receding.” Then he relented 
and lost track—of fragments of events, of little islands of 
memory, little boomerangs, all united and glued together 
yet forever divided; at break of day, he was unbearably 
thirsty; ever more people were walking through—why were 
they there, where were they headed, spinning their webs of 
futility—from love to hate, or the other way around? 
Perhaps all traces of that have gone cold, and there he was, 
returning from somewhere, worn out with hunger and lice, 
his joints cramped; it was near Tambov that Jonah first 
glimpsed himself in a mirror, “an island, my green island”; 
the train station absorbed half the available light; the 
gloom drew people in, swept them up and sucked them in, 
men and women jerking their small paws around as if they 
were wound-up mechanical toys: fat-assed, voluptuous 
wenches sat on bollards where trinkets of all kinds were 
displayed on glass; people on benches, information boards, 
sluggish cops at a table—“Ya know, Petia, I gave it to that 
bitch, right up her tail, yesterday”—Jonah moved his mouth 


and turned his head as if he hadn’t heard, but then maybe 
it hadn’t reached him; he heard nothing—only when a bell 
tolled, first one with a resounding peal, then another soft 
and delicate, and then other bells filled the air, and still 
others ripped apart the silky midday lethargy dotted with 
black flies buzzing lazily and stitched together with 
bunches of dirty pigeons. Cautiously, Jonah took it all in: 
the city, the city, the city ... “He who has not seen the light 
has not been in the dark,” “He who has lived in the dark 
has seen the light”; he had no urges, as if he’d been picked 
clean inside; it’s good that way, he felt soft and compact, 
sort of like the small rubber ball a little girl was bouncing 
around: bounce, bounce, bounce ...; and that man over 
there and this man right here, and that man there. A 
stranger was watching. People who have gone through a lot 
watch like that. And those who have experienced power 
and a woman’s love. Who have tasted hatred and murder. 
And love. Passionate love that is scorching hot, like the sun 
in August. Or a love like the salt in water when one is 
thirsty on a hot day. Those eyes are watching as if ready to 
pour it out, get rid of it, no matter what the price. Jonah 
took a deep breath. Slowly, considering his every step, 
Horik walked along the side of the station that glowed red; 
Jonah’s gray half-shut eyes were glued to the man with the 
pierced pupils; Jonah didn’t know why he couldn’t stop 
looking, he just couldn’t...; before this Jonah had lived ina 
place in the Podil owned by a man with sun-burned 
fingernails and a shock of completely white and silky hair; 
paintings cluttered his studio; strangers dropped by every 
day—all kinds, big shots and smaller fry—who completely 
ignored both the artist and Jonah; they yelled out their 
enthusiasm while women fluttered about, lapping up 
champagne: “Bastards,” the man whose name Jonah had 
forgotten would murmur—he’d get out only to come back 
just before dark, withered, angry, and always hungry—“Got 
anything to eat?” Jonah lay on the sofa, staring at the 


ceiling and listening to the sharp, drawn-out squeal pinging 
across the windowpanes, echoing in the courtyards, 
breaking up the silence as an invisible streetcar crawled 
through the darkness “around midnight,” while the man on 
the other side of the thin partition, stripped of his former 
fears, reflected on the past, expecting nothing good of the 
future; only the nerve spanning Jonah’s heart throbbed on 
that clammy night, beating out random phrases: “These are 
the streets I wandered, asking myself who can say ‘no’ to 
death—certainly only you alone can, for choosing between 
good and evil is our destiny.” The Podil was awash in filth: 
pretty blond prostitutes, full of romantic fire, paraded along 
sidewalks caked with spittle, the wrinkles around their 
mouths obscured by the soft shadows; they hadn’t been 
broken yet, they still had their youth; and the man on the 
other side of the partition sat opposite the window, 
combing his hair, full of determination to start a new life 
this very morning—“How can you live like this, Jonah?”— 
only to return every evening, steeped in the stench of the 
passageway, his drunk eyes darting around the studio as he 
recounted his day; a dark haze advanced, the dogs’ whining 
sounding ever closer; the rooks flew off blocking the moon, 
and a voice said, “You have seen in order not to see”—a 
man with eyes nearly bursting with madness was sharing 
something about love with Jonah: a story about a yellow 
train station. The Minsk Station: under silver shafts of light 
he saw a girl running, straw flowers in hand, hair the color 
of crisp apple wine—he told and retold the story 
incessantly, from way back when they had first met on one 
of the streets of Makhachkala, heads shaven, tattooed 
numbers on their arms or backs: it was raining sheets, he 
said, at first everything was awash in rain, leaving uniform 
grayness all around, the rain turning into silver streams; 
”Oh what a girl she was”—he told the story more and more 
frequently, each time with fresh details, leaving no room for 
misgivings; the girl had died, she was hit by a car; but she 


had clearly existed, Jonah thought of her every day and 
even envied the man—“The thing is, Jonah, she wasn’t 
running to me”; thus Jonah passed his days, at times 
moseying around the streets, looking upward, listening to 
the music breaking and tumbling out of the windows of the 
conservatory on Karl Marx Street; there were times when 
he’d sit along the walls of the Lavra Monastery, blowing 
into a simple flute, his eyes hidden behind his mop of long 
curly hair; he would play without even taking off his cap. 
“There’s another young bum that doesn’t wanna work ...”; 
the light moved to the other side of the train station, so 
that now the man known as Horik Piskariov, the man with a 
scar Straight across his face, walked in shadow, and even in 
the pervasive stench of the station Jonah could detect the 
scent of chromium on the man’s leather jacket, “his black 
steed with the shabby mane charging at the white one”; it 
seemed that Jonah had recuperated at the forester’s hut for 
only a few days; he recovered his senses slowly, as if 
someone had disposed of his innards: it was a small room, 
always dark, the walls hung with threadbare carpets; time 
and again someone’s big hunched back blocked the 
window, making everything look blue and plunging Jonah 
into that blueness; he’d drift off, dreaming that he was 
flying off somewhere through endless white space; the 
suddenly sunken sky drew Jonah out of the trance as it 
crushed every sound, even the quiet sounds; “A stand of 
linden trees, everything springing upward, where this 
was’ —a waft of dense vapor, of steaming fresh milk; people 
milled about, looking like black tree trunks in a flood of 
velvet fog; “Has he regained his strength?” with a light hiss 
in the throat. “I think so ... But what I should do now, I 
don’t know ...,” said another weary voice, a voice trying to 
sound kind. 

Jonah was on guard; he tried to lift his arms, but a 
grating pain was gripping his body twisting his muscles; 
people walked by, and Jonah felt good as he listened to 


their voices; he felt neither panic nor alarm; everything 
was fluid, pulling him along into whiteness: does it remind 
you of something? Then, a woman’s voice, a warm voice, a 
voice that touches the heart directly; he raised his hands, 
hands stripped to the flesh, blue-red hands. “What else you 
want? Halka!!! Halka! What? Let’s wait for Nurim, and 
then we’ll talk ... It’s so quiet there! No one will pay more 
‘n three hundred for that piece-a dead meat, and this 
summer we gotta set Halka up in the city, for some kind-a 
education, or she’ll start hanging around here with the 
darkies”—the voice rose. “Quiet down, or she’ll hear you. 
Halka! Halka! Go see what’s up with that lost soul ...” The 
sweet, repulsive smell of steamed milk, an uncovered 
bosom, pink breasts tumbling out, hanging over Jonah— 
slowly, carelessly, a hand shoves them back; soft breasts 
that have tried everything there is to try, with large 
chocolate nipples; the blot that was a face started to hop 
around: “He’s breathing ... looks like he’s breathing ...” “If 
he could be well enough by next month...”—the voice 
quieted, slowly dropping in tone. “Nurim will be here 
tomorrow ... What d’ya tell ’im ...”—this in a high-pitched 
feminine voice. “Why should I tell him anything? I might 
change my mind. It’s not as if we’re short of work. So, he’s 
feeble, so what? He’s tough ...”—something smelled of 
white, white and then red, and then as if he’d been struck 
by hail; Jonah could barely turn his head—a window and 
through it woods and a little farther on a hillock, a pine 
tree brushed with light, bluish snow; and, still farther, 
something that looked like a ravine, and more falling snow; 
a voice, a woman’s voice: “Old man! Old man! Have you 
gone completely deaf, or what? Here’s what I have to say 
and think—what the hell does Nurim need him for? It’s 
winter, there aren’t any jobs in the clay pit. The sooner we 
get him up on his feet—we’d keep him busy.” “What are you 
plotting? Who’s master in my house? Yeah, yeah ... if you 
can bring him back to his feet, then okay. The whole world 


can hear you, you old bitch. I’m done, you’ve singed me for 


the last time...”—the despairing voice droned on. “Halka, 
put a dressing on his hands ... no, not on the old man’s, on 
the one who wandered in ...” “I don’t wanna. You go do it.” 


“But if it’s to wiggle wiggling your ass on the streets, 
you’re first in line!” “Lay off, you old biddy!”—the sun 
oozed a red glow, at last a ray of light reached his eyes too: 
a door cracked open and through it he saw long white legs 
covered in goose bumps, shivering white legs; then the 
whole body of a girl in tight pink panties, her auburn hair 
falling to her shoulders—a strong body; it grew dark; the 
door creaked and opened wider—a shadow obstructed his 
view; “Come on, already, hurry up before Mother comes 
back”—it was snowing again: a voice weary, anguished, 
sweet; it kept snowing and snowing: snow piled up in drifts, 
sketching indistinct, mysterious outlines in the twilight—“I 
might as well sink in this immensity, where the warmth of 
your bosom fades away, where so many strange words have 
been spoken, yet too few words as well, too few familiar 
people; and too few bird cries—disgusting, all of it, like the 
waste from maternity wards—hope—vomitus, froth on the 
sea of humanity—he who saw the light lives in darkness. 
Gloom. And the nightingale, that bird, laughs heartily. And 
you, you fly into the fire like a lark, carried by the wind, 
swept up in the fumes, a gray clump spiraling through the 
overturned hell in the sky”; he discerns a rustle with the 
snow, a sob—where had he heard it? A flock of gulls flew 
before his eyes, their squawks falling to the lowest depths 
in the bluffs amid the low mountains, the tight swarm 
unraveling in the cliffs: then orchards burst into view, 
crunchy with the greenery of May; puffs of cherry blossom 
pollen, droplets of dew—“My little tenderness, now that 
I’ve become aware of your presence in me, why do you 
scatter?”; indistinct graceful shadows walked by, the stench 
of deathly heat in the air, the heart’s unquenched thirsting, 
the sensation of vertigo: a distant shore, a magnificent 


luminous shore—at arm’s length it was—the old, broad 
acacia tree, a smaller one behind it, a fetid swamp sunk 
between eroded banks, a stretch of wheat, flattened by the 
wind, baked in the sun, a figure fixed at the horizon, dark 
thunder clouds approaching; and he runs, the brittle nettles 
sting his feet, he skips over the stalks of weeds, bloodying 
his feet on the uneven ground; the white figure dissolves, 
looks like just a small disheveled cloud, but he’s not 
heading toward it, his eyes are glued elsewhere; “Mama,” 
he says—but it is something else, veiled in the light of a 
distant sun, a blue sky; it is only here and now in the semi- 
darkness that Jonah begins to realize; it spreads a chill, 
captivates him ever more, this innermost desire; the 
opening in the door turns rosy. “Come, quick, hurry...” the 
girl is saying as she lures someone in; a dark shadow dims 
the pink glow; “Leave it open, or Mother ...” the girl’s voice 
goes on, playful, gravelly, the words coming out of her 
mouth in a single breath, eagerly, disgustingly; Jonah sees a 
plump, freckled hand pulling down the panties, the 
hunched shadow takes fitful breaths, drawing in saliva with 
the air, swallowing greedily, saying nothing, constantly 
obscuring, obscuring the white patch of flesh, the roused 
loin. “Come on, do it!...” “Just like that?”—the snow falling 
in wide swaths, the bright flakes sticking to the window, 
erasing the black crossbar of the window frame; Jonah sees 
her entire body, standing erect, right across from him, the 
knotty hand edges in between her legs, undoing her with 
twisted fingers—“who was it then walking along quiet 
streets, shaking out her long, long hair, the fences and the 
clusters of flowers dappled with the fluid shadows of the 
linden trees, the clumps of flowers; who was it that spoke, 
who was it that loved you, Jonah”; with hooked hands he 
picks her up and pulls her down on top of himself; her long 
fingers embrace his neck, his short neck; a shameless look, 
a turbid look; the anchored feet push away from the angled 
door, springing this way and that way, head thrown back, 


lifted forward, well-defined in the red glow of evening; out 
of the half-open lips come words, as if addressed to Jonah, 
the eyes translucent, the eyes of a dragon—”Ah-h-h, good. 
Faster ... e-e-e-e, faster ...” “I ca-n-n’t ...” “Go-o-o-od”— 
surges of warmth inundated Jonah: a glimmer of white legs, 
a face leans over the shoulder of the invisible man; 
tightening the rings of arms and legs around the man, she 
moans a long moan, falls away and topples onto the bed; a 
heavy, sweet perfume of cornflowers, and bitter scent of 
almonds engulfed Jonah; a squeal, and another bitter smell 
—the stench of burning tires, the smell of leather army 
jackets; the military contractor Larysa Makhninenko had 
her established place on the sweaty mattress, an exclusive 
mattress, restricted to officers’ use—a striped, civilian 
mattress; the war had just started; Larysa, a radio operator 
who later worked in the mess hall, was first seduced by 
Azik, an officer from the special forces battalion, a dark- 
haired lieutenant, a Chechen draftee, who brought her 
marijuana every time; they fucked by the tent, and threw 
bottles—Azik copulated wildly, almost raping her. 
Eventually he disappeared, they said he was _ killed 
somewhere near the Panjshir valley—the mujahideen 
skinned him because Azik had wiped out a whole village of 
theirs, which was almost unheard of back then; an unkempt 
Larysa kept returning to the place where they had made 
love; she would sit there, crying, her infected eyes weeping 
yellow pus. The winter was cold that year, the sharp winds 
blowing sand; after bringing in wood for the stove, the 
soldiers would throw Larysa on that mattress... 

From then on, waking in the morning, Jonah always 
listened to the creaking floor—an elusive rattle of the 
floorboards—as if something was sneaking up on him; 
overhead he saw a pale, vaguely transparent spot; he 
smelled a wearyingly familiar scent, something he had 
recently come across but hadn’t tried; smelling it, he found 
himself involuntarily immersed in decay and in joy—a 


luminous joy, wrought out of poison, and misery clawed at 
him, scraping underfoot, because he knew the source of 
that poison; someone’s hands touched him; soft little 
pillows slid across his chest; the stink of bad breath clung 
to his face; the scent of freshly laundered sheets tickled his 
nostrils; the palms comforted him, and then they were 
gone. Daily and gradually, his fatigue diminished and in its 
place a corrosive restlessness set in; a sense of horror 
hardened in his chest: outdoors old Nykodym, Halyna’s 
father, was cursing and thrashing a horse with the reins— 
all those years that had trickled by like sand between his 
fingers, the years saturated with a dismal madness and 
rampant, sickening ignorance; all those anguished, 
wrecked years had congealed inside; but the girl would 
come in to rub Jonah’s body with a foul-smelling lotion; 
he’d wait and wait for her, impulsively counting the hours; 
images of blistering-hot gravel appeared to Jonah at times, 
sometime around St. Elijah’s Day—green waves scattering 
sparkling droplets, the gromwell absorbing the sunlight, 
the hypericum growing firm, the birds piercing holes in the 
massive clouds pregnant with rain, the waves hurtling 
forward one on top of the other and then pausing; the gulls 
skirting the sun then imperceptibly dropping to the ground; 
inside, someone is lying between the pale blue walls, 
wrapped up in the folds of a bedsheet; outside, the chill of 
autumn was nibbling away at the shore—someone is 
leaning over him, but Jonah cannot remember—no matter 
how he tries; he just wanted to retrieve the memory of a 
woman: surrounded by the sea, with white flowers, and 
yellow flowers, standing tall, on a slope, a steep slope, from 
where the sand on the beach looked colorless, and birds 
were silently dropping down into the depths of the cliffs— 
and in the midst of the twisted brush, her overly elongated 
neck, entwined with snakes of yellow, slightly wilted lilies; 
Jonah searched his memory but the woman was lost—a 
cracked windowsill, a carafe on a table, the chatter of 


orange-gray birds beyond the window, the rain pelting the 
poplars at night; he almost remembers a hand but 
immediately catches himself, because the hand is all that 
crystalizes; darkness brims over like ink, it’s raining 
hailstones over the rooftops, the wind picks up, the sea 
roars, tossing waves that eat away layer after layer of 
cooled pebbles, dead seaweed, and dead fish; in the 
twilight, in the blue twilight, he hears a loud noise and, 
surprisingly, this he remembers vividly: gentle ripples 
flirting with reflected heaps of beet-colored clouds, a white 
hand, the taste of something sweet in his mouth, the juice 
of crushed grapes; the black sun has plunged downward, 
and the sparrows, too; shadow enfolds the hands; the 
sparrows plunge downward, plunging with the sun; a storm 
approaches: a wild whistling from the east, tearing the air 
to pieces, beating a rhythm of ta-ta-ta-bam-bam-bam-ta-ta- 
m-m, like the thumping of train wagons, gnawing the flesh 
with cold, sucking the body (that miserable, tired body), 
into some kind of quagmire. The sun going down. The black 
sun. Jonah was coming round—the ugly, murky day was 
drying out, lapsing into bands of black and white; “So that’s 
what it is,” Jonah said to himself, the melting snow on the 
other side of the window frame peeling off like old skin, like 
blisters. Jonah felt himself somewhere else, his mouth the 
only thing moving: sweetened milk dribbled in; he sensed 
the dense stink of manure from the girl’s clothes, she wore 
a flowery blouse and short boots: “He’s coming to ... our 


poor fellow is coming round. Look at his sad face ...” “Put 
the ointment on his hands, smear it on his hands ... we 
don’t need someone with no _ hands...” Nykodym 


approached, a cigarette butt stuck to his bottom lip, his 
square, pallid face streaked with fine purple veins. Sitting 
down on a stool, stretching out his legs, his feet stuck in a 
pair of felt booties, he watched as Halka applied the 
ointment to Jonah’s battered hands; from behind he 
crawled in under her skirt and pinched her, painfully: “Let’s 


have some of this...” his filmy eyes floating like two plates; 
“Get lost ... can’t you see I’m busy.” “Busy-busy-busy,” 
Nykydom muttered under his nose. The sun was setting; 
faces reddened. Halka pushed the hem of her skirt in 
around the waistband and leaned her hands against the 
edge of the bed—a solid bed, with curved legs, the color of 
burnished cherry—and shamelessly, breathing hard, the old 
man went at it— “Look at this, look at this”—huffing and 
grunting behind her; the bed barely squeaking; nervously 
the old man kept looking at the door. Halka looked out the 
window with vacant eyes, her meaty lips in a frown; the old 
geezer said something or other, his lame eye twitched, 
sweat rolled down his broad chest— “Are you all done?” 
Halka called out behind her. “No, wa-a-a-it.” “Geez you’re 
disgusting ... I’m sick of you ... that’s it...” “M-m-m ... khr-r- 
r swee ...” “T’ll tell Nurim, just you wait...” The wind tore 
the tiles off the roof; the weeds curved downward; Jonah 
caught sight of a gray mangy bitch, her engorged teats 
swaying, puppies playing with a tattered doll; the old man 
exhaled with a whistle, squealed “Done ...,” and sat down 
on the stool, his pants still around his feet; Jonah felt 
drowsy: “Dreams, unfathomable and white, sought out in 
the beyond, dreams as memories, to spite ... and two 
crosses ...Why is your chest bare—and stop swinging your 
feet, you’re rocking the devils in hell.” “Rain. Grandma, 
rain—where does it come from, the rain?” “Tears from 
Heaven—God’s tears.” “You mean God can cry, Granny?” 
“Of course, my dear child, of course ... crying for us is all 
He does ...”; tatters of twilight reached across the train 
station, freight loaders in bespattered aprons hauled frozen 
calf carcasses, the Gypsy kids winding their way around 
them; from outdoors a deafening, dense whistle, as if 
tamped with wool, surged in, trailing Horik Piskariov; the 
whistle sounded again, and Horik stopped; his gaze met 
Jonah’s; Jonah moved a shoulder, as if preparing to receive 
a blow, and raised his head up high: “His black steed 


charges toward the white one”; and again Jonah ducked 
into the little gray lagoon of the surreal—“Halka! Halka! 
What’s with you? ’r you deaf, or what... may you ...” 
“What’s wrong?” “Go, your father’s calling you”—the sun 
rolled darkly and Jonah strained to breathe as he rubbed off 
oily sweat with his one good finger; Halka was sitting on 
the edge of the bed, the worn sheet tucked under her, 
breathing like a frisky colt; the bedsprings creaked, the air 
smelled of wilted herbs; out beyond the ravine lay patches 
of steppe, in which a lonely pine tree had broken through 
to reach for the sky, and the days gaped like black holes; a 
throbbing, washed-out sun rose, and the mind froze, 
drowning in the voiceless gray space—“I don’t know why 
but it hurts, Daddy, and I can’t remember you like you 
should be remembered, as if some evil person has come 
and one by one pulled out threads like vultures flying flying 
flying look here a constant swell in the silver streams could 
it be your gift but I just can’t recall something gleams and 
gets lost”; on the second to last day of autumn all the snow 
melted, and Jonah regained his strength; the wind blew in 
from the east, chasing the tumbleweed into the hollows; 
Nurim appeared; Jonah recognized him by his warbling, 
deep voice; Jonah was sitting in a chair across from the 
barn while old Nykodym bustled about, raking out slabs of 
frozen manure with a pitchfork: “O-o-oh ... the esteemed 
Nurim has arrived, we have someone special here ...” Halka 
blushed and stayed out of sight, her eyes scurrying all 
around; Jonah felt disgusted with her; the old man rushed 
about setting things on the table; the housewife kindled a 
fire in the stove using cornstalks—“Nurim likes the warmth 
of the stove”; the she-dog bared her teeth—“Stoppit, Laika, 
Nurim’s fine”; Nykodym rushed here and there, repeatedly 
glancing at the door, then stealthily put a rifle under the 
mattress along the wall; flustered, Halka was all a-glow, 
radiant, dressed in tight jeans that clung to her backside 
and a blouse made of Turkish wool; her lips hung open like 


a child’s, her still innocent eyes, made up with blue 
eyeliner, were misty as she gazed at Nurim—a short man, 
barely reaching Jonah’s shoulder. Nurim took off his fur 
coat and dropped it to the floor making himself 
comfortable on the bench next to the stove; he took out a 
nearly full but opened pack of Stolichnie cigarettes, lit up 
and puffed, didn’t say a word and offered them to Jonah; his 
calf-eyes staring out the window, he remarked in bad 
Russian: “Yah, yah, this year coming was be a cold one..” 
“Not was but will be,” snapped Nykodym, correcting him; 
he can’t keep still, his black fingers fumbling over the white 
tablecloth, while his wife quietly hides Halka behind the 
door. Nurim narrows his naturally narrow eyes and finally 
poses the question that Nykodym has been expecting: 
“How much ya want for ’im?” He spits on the floor and goes 
on: “If that is wanted man, I won’t give even ruble for ’im. 
You know damn well the times we lived in ...” “He’s not 
tainted, no way. You gotta understand, Nurim, I’m an 
honest man. Not some slant-eyed Kazakh.” “How can you 
prove it?” “How, how? Listen, if you don’t want him, I’ll find 
others who will.” “There are no others. Alright ... let’s have 
a snack after all that traveling ...” Unexpectedly a beam of 
light falls across Nurim’s raised face, a face that looks as if 
it had been glued together out of two separate parts—two 
flat, colorless halves—the mutt of a pooch; Nykodym tried 
to get a conversation going: “Is it true, my dear Nurim, that 
for you eating pork fat is forbidden?” “Allah can’t see what 
I do here ...” Jonah could hear them chomping already, 
pouring the vodka; light filtered in through all the holes; 
Nurim drank little, mostly he ate, his fingers dripping with 
fat. Nurim felt the muscles on Jonah’s’ shoulders— 
“dzhigit”—outside the weeds bowed in the wind, and Jonah 
suddenly felt afraid. The wind howled under the roof; then 
a voice: “Let him stay with us till spring—he’s half-dead.” 
“Don’t you worry, old woman—we don’t have far to go, we’ll 
make it.” Jonah stretched deliciously and recalled that that 


was how kids stretched when they find an answer to a 
question, they couldn’t find an answer to for several days— 
they grow calm, now that they have the answer. It hadn’t 
occurred to Jonah—or it just hadn’t sunk in—that this 
conversation had finally ended the crushing state of 
uncertainty he’d been in; of course, he thought to himself: 
“A person adapts quickly to whatever he’s allowed.” 

Several days later, as Nykodym was busy skewering the 
frozen manure patties with a pitchfork, the red and green 
veins puffing up on his neck, and Jonah was sitting on the 
stool by the wall of the mud barn, specks of people came 
tremblingly into view in the far distance beyond the gray 
patches of shrubs. “It’s Nurim!” Halka cried out. “I won’t 
let that bastard have him.” In the blinding sun Jonah 
couldn’t see anything, except for the flicker of Halka’s 
plump freckled arms; a moment later the dogs began to 
growl, a pant leg ripped, a shot rang out, and one of the 
dogs edged away along the fence on three legs, pawing the 
ground. A clamoring rooster tore out of the barn and 
pitched forward, wobbling up and down, wildly flapping its 
dazzling wings, its feathers falling warmly across Jonah’s 
cheeks. Then the sun vanished. Nurim’s face, contorted and 
blue, floated before Jonah; something seemed to pour into 
his head; a sense of unease ruptured and settled in the 
back of his neck, a dull and almost paralyzing ache; the 
light of the sun went out, the noise stopped. 

The camp was drenched in never-ending rain: to the left 
clumps of low overcast sky looked down, and a bit farther 
off lay clay pits and squat cliffs, though upon closer 
scrutiny it was plain that they were piled-up granite 
boulders polished clean by the wind and rain. Between the 
cliffs and the sky lay the camp, wholly exposed to the 
elements, and it was here that the residents, puppet-like, 
and soaking wet, sloshed around from building to building 
in the heavy fog. Jonah couldn’t remember how, when, or 
where he had ended up among the dozens of no-longer- 


young men who lived in a single barracks: they lay in rows 
under disgustingly foul-smelling blankets, pulling back 
nervously every time someone’s elbow accidentally touched 
them. They lay like that, freezing and famished, until they 
fell into deep slumber, as if switched off. “Nothing gives a 
man more strength than a sense of despair,” Jonah thought 
to himself, but how can a herd of cattle be made to realize 
that they have indeed lost everything they could possibly 
lose, and that nothing will ever come back. “Listen, guys,” 
he said, “What are we waiting for ... What are we waiting 
for ...”? “So, you start, and we'll back you up.” They 
remained by the stove, trying to warm up, sitting in the 
heat that radiated from the hissing green wood; without 
giving Jonah as much as a glance, they crept back into their 
little corners, as cross-eyed Nurim’s half-blood assistant— 
his diamond-shaped head on its short neck looking as if it 
grew directly from his shoulders—flashed a light along the 
bottom of the propped-up tarp. 

It was the middle of winter when Jonah was brought to 
the brick-making camp, or maybe it was at the beginning of 
winter; he wasn’t sure—a severe blow to the head had left 
him debilitated: “Your luck sucks, either your head gets it 
or someplace close—and whatever ails you, they ‘fix’”; 
nothing out of the ordinary happened at the camp: Khaliam, 
wearing pink silk motorcycle pants, ran up to him, his 
Adam’s apple bobbing strangely: “So-o-o, shall we get to 
work? If we don’t—zh-zh-zhzh,” and with the side of his 
hand he made a slashing motion across his throat, bursting 
out in a rumble of laughter, at first lightheartedly but then 
hysterically, sounding like a vicious dog. The men stood 
around in a half-circle and snickered. They had all come 
voluntarily to this central part of Crimea, a good distance 
from the sea, where in deserted places amid the cliffs the 
Chechen Nurim’s guys had built small factory-like 
settlements, for making bricks and mattresses and 
processing opium brought in from the northern part of the 


peninsula; in the summer, to keep the unpaid slaves 
occupied, they were forced to craft wattled fences out of 
cattails. Resistance or opposition was unthinkable—the 
supervisors and guards were selected from among the men 
themselves, and they ate whatever was available. If 
somebody suddenly perked up or thought of escaping, 
Khaliam was immediately notified, and he would beat the 
poor wretch within an inch of his life with a rubber hose. 
Even so, Jonah noticed, it was Khaliam’s soft, fleshy hand, 
the edge of the palm of that hand, that provoked the 
greatest fear among the camp residents: narrowing his 
eyes like a cat and making a cutting noise Khaliam would 
pretend that he was slashing somebody’s throat: “Zh-zh- 
zhzh.” Before long, over a couple of days Jonah became 
fraught with horror: picking up a cup he had made out of a 
can of fruit, he sat down by the stove where Lotia the stove- 
minder always napped and, shoving his blue, abscessed 
hands into his shirt, Jonah asked, “Some bread—is there 
any bread?”; to which Lotia gestured with that same hand- 
slash across his throat: “Bread, a little bread”; Jonah was 
paralyzed by the cold, which penetrated him from head to 
foot. Over and over he’d recite from memory: “... It was just 
a few steps to the first bus stop, and right there along the 
road grew a copse of linden trees—green, young trees, not 
yet thinned out, offering cooling shade, even in midsummer, 
especially at noon; and noon it always seemed surprisingly 
deserted there”; Lotia hopped around the stove: ”Help me 
wake the crew, smart-ass”; and the crew willingly got up, 
because “Husseinovych had promised to treat with a bit of 
vodka”; thus it went day after day. And then, the sun sent 
warmth through the clouds and March was near. Khaliam 
beckoned him over: “Come here, smart-ass. Here. You say 
you know a lot.... Okay, that means you’ll be telling 
Husseinovych stories at night ...” He was a stray too nota 
Chechen nor a local; he’d arrived one day in his silk sport 
pants; word had it that after talking something over with 


Nurim, he’d just stayed on: he would sit around dozing, 
eyes nearly shut, or he’d wander around sticking his nose 
into every detail. Most important, though, he hadn’t come 
empty-handed, he brought along his “bzhi-zhi-zhi.” That 
was kept under wraps. One day Lotia, who was a nice, calm 
chap, decided to run off—turned out all he wanted was to 
get a bottle of vodka—so Khaliam beat the hell out of him 
and likely would have killed him, if Lotia hadn’t named 
several accomplices. “An execution tonight,” Khaliam 
announced, raising the palm of his hand and winking; the 
crowd of huddled figures jumped up and down: “Execution! 
Execution! Execution!” A bonfire was lit; a wave of 
excitement swept across the camp; Jonah watched the 
preparatory work for the execution—three posts were dug 
into the ground, and not far away a soft spot was arranged 
for Nurim Husseinovych; at dusk five young guys, their 
hands tied, struggling to break free, were brought out— 
“Sh-sh-sh, boys—it’s all over.” Arms twisted behind them, 
the boys were seated back-to-back. A fired-up Khaliam 
joyfully yelled out and shouted something; huddled over, he 
took a quick look between his legs, hissed like a cat, leaped 
in and out of the construction trailer where he lived, 
downed some vodka, and rushed about, zigzagging around 
the bonfire. When he saw Lotia and his pals being brought 
out, Jonah was horrorstruck. Three of them were tied to the 
poles, the work detail all the while stomping their feet and 
gulping vodka— “execution execution execution.” Jonah 
almost knew beforehand what would happen; what shocked 
him most were all those wide-open, immense, almost child- 
like eyes. Khaliam yelled out a shriek: the granite boulders 
sent back an echo, and under the cold, low sky the 
spectators’ heads, looking like smudges of grease, bobbed 
up and down. All of a sudden, hearing a subdued “bzh-zhi- 
zhi,” they saw that Khaliam was holding a Druzhba 
chainsaw: again and again he started it, shut it off, and 
turned it on again, engaged the chainsaw, waved it over his 


head, crouched down, and shoving his mug between his 
legs, stuck out his tongue. 

“Tragedy precedes catastrophe ...,” thought Jonah; and 
then, forcing himself to look away, he saw a puff of feather 
grass floating through the air, white, unsullied summer 
feather grass, its scent of maple syrup tantalizing the 
senses; a spray of blood and a head along with the end of a 
pole fell into a puddle. The next two victims screamed, as if 
scorched by fire, only to turn silent as stone; only the thin 
blue lines of their lips were moving; “bzhi-zhi-zhi-i” buzzed 
the chain-saw, and the spectators took another gulp of 
vodka as they discussed the event—obviously this wasn’t 
the first time they were witnessing something like this; 
they chatted about which way the other heads would fall 
and in what direction they would roll.... 

Jonah spat and stealthily, making sure no one would 
notice, snuck a look at the group of young guys; he thought 
he recognized one of them, though it might be that it just 
seemed that he did—the guys were so brutally beaten black 
and blue, and their ribs stuck out so abnormally; for a 
moment, the whine of the chain-saw broke off; Khaliam was 
dispensing advice to the last head: “God! God? God?!”—he 
was hopping on one leg and wiping his splayed hand on his 
yellow silk pants. “Me! I’m the one! You hear? I’m the one 
taking on God’s role in the world ... and I must not forget, 
here in the barracks there is no God other than Allah. And 
for the time being I’m taking on the duties of your God”—a 
buzz of the saw; a head struck the puddle; new guys were 
dragged over to the bonfire where Nurim reclined on soft 
skins. The next morning, as Hlosik and Kosik, the 
Chechens’ assistants in charge of live goods, masturbated 
over the cover of Soviet Woman, one of the newly-arrived 
men, kneading his stiff body, still black and blue and 
bruised from all the beatings, settled in next to Jonah: 
“Listen, brother ...” Jonah shushed him to be quiet—that 
was the day it got underway: they worked prudently, 


judiciously, calmly, even confidently, but that surprised no 
one, not even slant-eyed Khaliam, although he did run over 
to Nurim and spent a long time whispering something in 
his ear, as Jonah watched out of the corner of his eye—as if 
nonchalantly, as if Khaliam chanced to appear in his scope 
—a part of his gelatinous, silky-smooth neck ringed with 
wrinkles. With March about to arrive, Khaliam seemed 
wound up; he wandered around the camp, got drunk, and 
turned on the chain-saw, buzzing it over the heads of the 
guys laboring in the clay pit, his lips turned up in a sneer; 
he was anticipating something: rumor had it that some 
business would be conducted among the slant-eyed, some 
people from the Caucasus were expected, they would take 
the more lively ones with them, and whoever was left, as 
everyone knew, would be drowned in the swamps. The sky 
filed with darkness; the first spring rain was imminent. 
And against the backdrop of the dark sky, wholly 
unexpectedly, a figure arose, a silhouette against the ashen 
sky: it was Jonah. For an instant he wavered, somehow self- 
assuredly, and the shapes that a moment ago were mere 
specks bent down and retrieved the knives; something 
inside Jonah shifted, he felt a twang of joy: in the distance 
he saw swarms of mosquitoes suspended in the air, 
readying for the month of May—soon it would be summer, 
soon; knives cleaved the air, and Nurim made a dash for 
the trailer; Jonah ran at an angle to cut him off, for he knew 
that inside the trailer Nurim had weapons; they panted, 
running up the hillside; they dug into the gravel, displacing 
bits of space, losing sight of the sky—“God forbid, that’s 
where the weapons are”; they ran an eternity under an 
overcast, empty sky; they ran seeing no sun present, and 
when a shot rang out they turned their heads and saw no 
one, nothing, just gravel showering down and then 
collapsing in an avalanche under Nurim’s feet; snorting and 
wheezing blood, he crawled over to Jonah’s; Jonah, having 
broken a vertebra in Nurim’s spine, was already running 


toward the trailer—“bzh-zh-zhi-i”; the buzzing cut through 
the air; a gray shadow bent over something, moving its legs 
clad in yellow silk sport pants; all at once Jonah realized it 
was Khaliam: blood spattered over the walls of the trailer, a 
sawed-off hand lay like a snake among the stones, trying to 
grasp someone for the last time; breathlessly, Jonah jumps 
into the trailer, steeped in the heavy stench of musk, 
tobacco, and burnt tea; the pages of glossy porn magazines 
rustled; under a mattress he found two pistols, a rifle, and a 
Kalashnikov. In the distance—cries. The guards who had 
delivered the latest living cargo brought in by train and 
ships were still there. Draping the weapons over himself, 
stuffing ammunition into his pockets, Jonah clambered up 
the slope: two Chechens were shooting their rifles 
randomly. They were lousy shots but managed to bloody up 
some of the guys. A round from the Kalashnikov quieted 
things down. Gray shadows scrambled up the hill— “Hurry, 
hurry up! Nurim’s servant has escaped ...” Flashing knives 
penetrated bodies bluntly. There came the sound of flesh 
being ripped off bones. 

For the longest time after the escape nobody saw the 
sky; the men followed Jonah through swamps, through 
marshes, through ash-heaps of some sort—how many died, 
how many survived? At noon they stumbled upon a big 
stone cistern filled with water; a splash of red sunlight 
spilled across the plains; the vineyards gushed with the 
fresh green juice of grapes; Jonah dropped to his knees, 
went still, and then pulled out a small, tattered book; 
making the sign of the cross in the air with it in hand, he 
intoned: “In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. Amen.” The group simply repeated the prayer, and 
one by one set out to gather at the lake. Within an hour a 
raft was rigged up; singing psalms, Jonah took to the helm 
and aimlessly steered the unstable vessel forward; but 
maybe not so aimlessly, after all? How can you know what a 
person is thinking when that person hasn’t seen the sun for 


such a long time? “Thou shalt swim along desert shores, 
and they will not seem like desert shores, and the heart 
alone will rejoice.” On the third day, two more died; Jonah 
resisted a chorus of appeals urging him to turn off the 
chosen path and seek help from the authorities; pale, his 
lips turning white with tension and determination, he 
convincingly explained to them over and over, hour after 
hour, what would happen if they sought help. Overnight 
they lost one more, who was barely an adolescent; Jonah 
read prayers over him; afterwards, a menacing circle of 
men contracted around him; Jonah waved his hand: “Do as 
you think best!” He tossed them the weapons and let them 
disembark close to the nearest settlement, all white with 
cherry blossoms: “May God help you.” “And may he help 
you too, Jonah—and if we’ve done you wrong, forgive us.” 
The following day, a helicopter hovered above the 
boundless gray water; the men who had stayed with Jonah 
looked up anxiously: “we told you to head for the seasonal 
road. Now we have to deal with cops.” The helicopters 
hovered in the clear sky for a good minute and then flew 
off, their blades clattering over a large village, apparently 
headed toward the sea; Jonah’s nostrils flared like those of 
a horse—the sea was close by. Somewhere inside his head, 
lights flashed on and off: he was recovering his memory, 
which washed clean over the ensuing days; determined to 
make it, they—the five of them—stubbornly rowed on, using 
boards cautiously and quietly and mostly at night; 
mornings, they lit scant campfires, over which they grilled 
mushrooms, bits of fish, and the occasional bird. Days 
became indistinguishable from one another; May was half 
over, but as usual they saw very little sun; three couldn’t 
take it anymore and left. The last man didn’t leave Jonah 
until the end of the month, and then, as soon as he tasted 
the salt of the sea on his lips, he gave a mysterious smile: 
“This is it, brother. It’s time. If you want, you can come with 
me. The contraband isn’t spectacular, but at least you'll be 


able to eat. We’ll find you a partner, if ...” “Thanks.” “Well, 
as you wish.” The sun broke through the clusters of cottony 
clouds, a light wind picked up; “Sea breeze,” thought 
Jonah. “Trains didn’t want to carry me, so let’s try by boat”; 
it was in the second month of his escape that Jonah walked 
out onto a road, passing surprised grannies who were 
pulling their tethered goats, and vanished into the port. A 
gentle wind rustled old newspapers; the midday heat wove 
a diaphanous web; cranes slowly turned their booms, 
scribbling aimlessly in the clear sky; the world was warm 
and peaceful. 

“Listen, curly-head ...” Horik was rolling his tongue 
around his mouth. “Old Marfa’s incessant jabbering drove 
me nuts, so I wasn’t even aware of all the misery around 
me ... although—how should I put it—that wasn’t at all 
what I had wanted, no—not that, not that at all ...” Horik 
gnashed his teeth and punched his thigh with his fist; 
outside the windows flickered a dark gray dawn. “It didn’t 
even sink in that my family was all gone, that Sio-Sio was 
dead. It’s only recently, after all these years, that I’ve 
started thinking back and remembering all of them— 
Grandma, strangled, lying in the ashes, and Sio-Sio, 
wailing, crawling, all tangled up in filthy bed-sheets and 
curtains; but that’s not the point...That morning is still in 
here,” he said, and slapped the back of his neck. “Sultan 
leaned on me--—that is, to work together; you’ve got to 
understand, there was no way out. No matter how you tried 
to weasel out of it... Sultan was forever driving me into 
corners and dead-ends; he’d gotten rid of all my guys, he 
bumped off Glycerin, Peps, Redistributor, all of them except 
Botsman—once a rat, always a rat; the asshole remains an 
asshole, the leader a leader, ... and he had bought his way 
in by using Nilka, you hear, by prostituting Nilka, but that’s 
all bull ... she’s not coming back, you can’t come back from 
that; so, okay, that’s not for me, but I won’t go where 
Nikandrych was sent, and came back, crawling, a syphilitic 


—fuck it, I wasn’t gonna end up there. Just so you see 
where I’m coming from, I had believed in all that shit, I 
trusted it would all turn out, and when you believe in what 
you’re doing, and do well at it to boot, then ...” Horik grew 
quiet and seemed to search his mind for something. Jonah, 
leaning on his elbow, thought to himself: “This is how lost 
pain and grief are recovered....” 

After winter had passed, after the death of the last ruler, 
Jonah moved closer to the Lavra, to be with the monks; by 
sweat and prayer he earned his daily bread; in the evenings 
he murmured the words of the psalms to himself while 
following the lines in the Bible with his finger, and then, his 
stomach growling with warm memories of food, he fell 
asleep. And then one day an unexpected visitor with 
expressionless, utterly vacant eyes appeared before him, 
only a scar indicated it was Horik Piskariov: “Listen here, 
monk, my late grandmother recited prayers too ... and look, 
that didn’t save her ...” He turned his head, emitting a 
thick, appealing smell of vodka and laundered shirts; a 
sweet and somehow otherworldly fragrance wafted through 
the air: Jonah listened to Horik: how he raped women and 
girls by the dozens—waitresses right at the tables, the self- 
absorbed foolish daughters of professors; how together 
with Sultan, little by little, section by section, they came to 
rule over the entire neighborhood, and then a year later 
broadening their rule over yet another; how Nilka had 
never left Horik’s dreams, even as he’d get his hands on yet 
another stupid girl and screw her; talking on and on, he 
mixed in things that Jonah didn’t understand at all: “It 
wasn’t my success that spurred me on, but something 
bigger, completely ... well, how can I say it: misery can 
steer you in all kinds of directions, but I longed for a 
celebration of the spirit.” Here Jonah had no idea what 
Horik was talking about, he just commiserated, nodding his 
head, while fragile as a sparrow Mykytka, who was 
preparing for monastic tonsure, remarked, “Damned 


criminal. Yuk”; and Jonah proceeded to describe, who 
knows to whom and to what end, the non-existent, lush 
green island that he had imagined so many times that he 
had gradually begun to believe in its existence; and as he 
finished telling the story, he saw how profoundly the story 
had affected his audience—they, too, believed that 
somewhere that island existed. Horik kept dragging on a 
cigarette and shaking out his bones, kept unloading his 
stories on Jonah, as if trying to clean out his insides: most 
likely he was trying to prove something to himself—at least, 
the non-existence of the world he was describing. He folded 
his hands in his lap, and Jonah noted his long, almost 
feminine fingers, with their pink fingernails. Jonah listened 
about how Horik had made contact with the big man, the 
boss, that is, the one they called Heraclius. He had offered 
his support to Horik so perfectly—this was in the days 
when fierce battles raged between new organizations, new 
alliances; when the new word “racket” became fashionable, 
replacing the old one, “shakedown”—truth be _ told, 
Nikandrych had reveled in using “racket” and did so 
frequently, smacking his lips deliciously as he did so; that 
very same well-fed Heraclius, in his ripped jacket, had 
taken Horik by the elbow and led him to a car, a long, black 
Mercedes that looked much like a hearse: “You and me, we 
need to talk...” Horik had looked at him stupidly, unable to 
believe that all that tiresome training he’d gone through 
with Sultan’s people, all that information gathering, even 
from Svitlana, who suffered in agony over her unbreakable 
longing for her pimp, would in the end bring him to the one 
and only Heraclius: “You want Nilka—you’ll get her, but ...” 

From then on, Botsman did nothing but eradicate 
people, while Horik sat in the adjoining room, relishing the 
sounds of necks snapping. Sultan was last on the list. He 
yelled out something, Horik didn’t remember what exactly, 
something like: “I’m the one who made you a somebody.” 
Truth be told, Horik didn’t much remember Sultan’s death. 


He was bludgeoned to death, just like Major Syrovatko; 
memory of Syrovatko’s death had stayed with Horik: how 
the withered and spent old man lay dying in the white snow 
without uttering a word, only a rattle escaping from his 
throat after each blow ... whereas Sultan begged and 
writhed like a snake and oinked like a pig, until Botsman 
thrust a sharpened stake into his throat; afterwards, at 
night he would feel Nilka’s cold hands—he felt disgust, he 
didn’t know why, and turned over to his side; dry leaves 
tapped on the window pane, like someone’s hands: “Lord, 
how I wish I could sleep—oh monk, if only you knew...”; 
and he lay in bed until dawn, stubbornly trying to recall 
something, like trying to break through ice, keeping his 
distance, far from everything, frozen stiff—he blew on his 
frozen hands, not knowing what to do with them; the 
thought wouldn’t leave him that Nilka would never come 
with him, and not only with him, lying up there on top, nice 
and warm, not thinking about anything, not even about 
Sultan, probably with thoughts of better clients running 
through her head; he was finally sick of all those women, 
and of that ice-cold body, too; and for the first time in his 
life he, Horik, Piskariov, felt pity for someone—he pulled 
out the short Uzi and fired a round into the heap of naked 
bodies. 

“An irrepressible weariness has crashed down on me, 
and I have no strength to shout or cry; my life is a forsaken 
stream, flowing into the distance toward the desert, within 
desolate banks ...” Jonah sucked on the end of a cigarette; 
the sun was behind the clouds, behind the bell tower; the 
bells clanged; “He’s a bad man, that one who comes to visit 
you, Jonah.” “I forgot to ask you who should visit me and 
who shouldn’t.” “Those who come to see you reflect who 
you are.” “Yeah, sure—on_ crutches!” MHorik came 
persistently every day, at first he sat motionless and then, 
quietly, he began droning out long narratives, his mutilated 
hands folded in his lap: “... and then we went along the 


slimy corridor of the morgue, a lamp buzzed overhead ... I 
paid dearly, and who will think of me?... Who will remember 
me? who?... Tell me, monk.” “I’m not a monk, I just live 
here.” “People don’t just live somewhere, monk. That 
doesn’t happen—people live where they feel good.” 
“Whatever.” “... She lay on the table, her belly sliced open— 
like a big blue blossom—but do you understand, the further 
she was gone, the more I wanted her ... No ... not that ...” 
Astounded, Jonah just looked at him over a steaming-hot 
cup; fatigue shot through his skull: “I need a nap.” “Go 
ahead”; but Horik didn’t leave; he stood against a wall of 
peeling red stucco, huddled in a corner, and sobbed; 
suddenly, abandoning his memories, standing tall under the 
peeling wall, he shouted: “So, Jonah, you say that we’re all 
God’s children... Look at these cripples with rotting stumps 
instead of hands and feet, with rotten holes instead of 
genitalia—this, ha-ha-ha, is a caricature of Christ ...” Jonah 
winced like someone who feels a stranger’s pain. “The city 
is entrusting me with its eggs—I can feel the larvae moving 
already. If they push up by sunrise, love will spring forth; 
and if not, snakes, dragons... stepping quietly, 
overshadowing the moon’s leaden light, you will walk from 
window to door and back again... from the door, on stairs, 
along a path—obedient to the moon’s blue ray.” Jonah 
moved fitfully; Mykytka grabbed his staff and ran around in 
circles: “Get out of here, you demon! Out!” Horik burst out 
in carefree and what seemed to be composed laughter, 
picked up a brick, and struck his forehead until it bled— 
“There you are, priest, take a look—well, suck it out!” and 
off he ran; the sweat-stained walls, the low, sheltering 
cellar beckoned to Jonah. Nothing new was born, nothing 
new emerged, everything just receded, everything 
sputtered. And thus, they lived, delighting in the autumn 
beyond the windows, as it ripped apart the silken threads 
of dreams, and in autumn’s smooth puddles, where the sky 
had sunk, broken apart by dark red leaves that had 


unexpectedly fallen in the still air. Wrapped in a golden 
somnolence on his way home from work, Jonah saw a figure 
ahead of him: was it a man or a woman—it was hard to tell. 
A good feeling came over Jonah; he felt refreshed, tranquil. 
The creature moved its wings—it had a pair of wings—and 
in a confident, firm voice, a voice that didn’t seem like a 
voice, said “Look, Jonah!” And when he looked, Jonah saw a 
spot like a small windowpane, shrouded in a lilac mist and 
floating in the air, but trembling, as if alive, and through 
the opening Jonah saw the yellowed steppe, grass the color 
of bile, bending in the wind; and he sees a person lying in 
the grass, chewing on an elbow until it bleeds; the person 
is moving, writhing on his stomach, rising and falling back 
on his stomach, retching in distress: Jonah recognized 
Horik Piskariov. Horik lies still for a long while; overhead, a 
wall of clouds passes over him; Jonah tires of waiting: 
suddenly there’s a commotion, a blur of shadows, shaggy 
shadows; the person springs up; behind him are angry 
dogs, gulping mouthfuls of the chilly autumn air, sensing 
their liberty. At first Piskariov does not see the dogs, he 
simply smells their presence; as he slowly turns his head 
toward the willows, toward the river, the grief in his eyes 
dissolves; already he cannot make it, already the first dog 
has sunk its teeth into his back, with a second right behind; 
Piskariov struggles to get up but his legs curl under him; 
the dogs tear into his flesh, his skin, getting ever closer to 
the bones. Horik shoots at random, at the people, at the 
dogs; he runs along the curving spine of the steppe, falls 
and gets up, falls again; the warm veil over Jonah’s senses 
dissolves, and he hears ferocious screams, the shots 
ringing out, the bat-like rustle of jackets and coats; 
laboriously the clouds inch across the sky; a fit of spasms 
convulses Horik Piskariov; all around him the grass turns 
beet-red, the wind sweeps clouds across the sun, and the 
dogs, seizing their liberty, released by the humans, 
ravenously rip into human flesh and chew gluttonously; 


something ruptures, a skinny stream of blood flows from 
behind the ear out over the neck and behind the collar, a 
shimmer of white and blue sparks scatter about; Piskariov’s 
head droops from his broken neck and falls atop the 
shoulder of a man in a leather jacket with epaulettes, the 
first to lunge at Piskariov with pistol in hand. And Jonah 
now sees it all from above: the mangled body, the caps of 
the militia and special forces, the leaden blue river, splayed 
out, wing-like, in an estuary, and all of it going on and on, 
coloring his view with the deep red of the forest; Jonah 
tries to move his leg but his body is totally numb and he 
doesn’t register his body; and the voice again: “Do not be 
afraid. Follow me. You have passed into the other world. 
This is where your path ends.” Chills run down his spine, 
but Jonah is not afraid: he feels neither fury nor horror; the 
dogs tear into the body, flames engulf the Lavra, the cross 
on top of St. Sophia slashes through the clouds passing by, 
and the city, a cluster of perspiring gray boxes, huddles 
close together, rail lines crowded with trams and steam 
engines, the threads of rail tracks holding the city together; 
and the souls—they realized immediately that they were 
souls—float upward like puffs of smoke over the ponds and 
the reservoirs; they flutter, they hover, veil-like, without 
disturbing the stagnant, brown, murky water; and then, 
something catches his eye: a balcony, a naked woman 
brushing her auburn hair, children’s terrified eyes following 
a ball that’s falling into a puddle, the large, solid ribbed 
shadow of someone dressed in blue fringed breeches hangs 
above a lamp, wheat fields streaming along a road, pine 
trees passing by, and the ball rolls on, cutting through 
puddles, the African continent gracing its surface; a dog 
savagely flays open a man’s gullet, lapping up the black 
blood; it turns dark; “... because, Lord, I’m not done loving 
yet, haven’t eaten my fill, haven’t accomplished any 
beneficent deed. Lord!” thought Jonah to himself, “I cannot 


go forth into the world a freeloader. I’m still young.” “Look, 
Jonah, look!...” 

Stirring awake, the first thing Jonah felt was hunger. 
Carefully he collected his belongings into a suitcase and 
recited prayers. As he walked out the gate, the church bells 
rang out, the sound licking the autumn air, rocking it out of 
its slumber; at first, the bells made a low, quiet sound, so 
soothing, a purl, making hearts skip a beat, and then, 
suddenly, the bells was rattling the windowpanes, which 
startled the pigeons, who broke out in flight; a woman sat 
on a bench reading a book; she glanced up at Jonah and 
lowered her head; fighter aircraft roared overhead. It grew 
dark. The fighter’s black wings obscured half the sky, 
spilling noise over the courtyards and scaring the usually 
fearless ruddy rats in the dumpsters; passersby raised their 
faces—the shadows of the planes sank into the depths of 
their eyes, sharpened their facial contours. The woman 
locked her slant-eyed gaze on Jonah’s eyes. Sunlight beat 
down again, spilling down from the sky and scattering 
bundles of light, armfuls of beams yellow and pale blue; 
pulling leftward, sketching an arc, the fighters vanished. 
The clicking of heels resumed. Bells pealed. Autumn 
barged in, bringing with it a scent of apples and the sweet 
taste of melons from far away. Autumn shrouded the 
woman; it slid down her shoulders; a gust of wind ripped 
up the puddle. Jonah’s eyes lingered over the winding 
snake of a crowd, and he decided not to leave this place. 
No matter what, why should he run: overhead, pigeons 
coasted through the air and tumbled in warm, white 
clusters over the red, green, and blue rooftops; somewhere 
it was raining cats and dogs; puddles were glistening. 
Autumn. Not yet winter.... 

The woman was reading something on white pages 
opened wide like butterfly wings and embroidered with 
caterpillar-like rows of black print, something describing 
the sea, rain streaming down like crooked wires, and dense 


morning fog; she read about a wood building with breezes 
and sudden drafts blowing through it; about a single bed 
for two and a panting dog that came up to the door, its 
tongue flopping about; the couple lying on the narrow bed 
listened to the dog and the roar of the sea, which pleased 
the woman. Jonah turned his head, his gaze absorbed in the 
commotion of the street and a rising mushroom-shaped 
cloud: as if for the first time he noticed the haze obscuring 
the white columns and molded facades of the buildings 
with their alabaster angels; the quiet squares that became 
pleasant once again; his eyes even clouded over at this: 
“Autumn, but not winter....” 

... It rained for who knows how many days; even musty 
old men and women lost count; the leaves had all fallen; 
like the sky, the earth was black, boundlessly black from 
end to end, crisscrossed and interconnected by narrow 
little canals, little tube-like streets and corners; the 
rainwater washed away all the filth, all the disgusting 
things; the windowpanes on the buildings, like the eyes of 
the dead pecked-out by birds, gaped into the emptiness of 
the city squares and the vacant streets, where blasts of 
wind blew about solitary pedestrians and soggy 
newspapers. 

A postman in rolled-up blue pants pushed the pedals of a 
bicycle; churlish and sweaty, he stopped next to a building 
—a tall black mass hiding half the sky and Holosiiv. 
Breathing hard, the postman climbed up to the second floor 
and pressed the doorbell’s red button. 

“Don’t you see that everything here is cordoned off?!” 

“Excuse me, but I have a certified letter.” 

“T’ll take it—I’m the neighbor, we were friends. When he 
—Horik—comes back, I'll give it to him.” 

“Sign here.” 

“Right there?... OK, there you are....” 

Folds of flesh hanging, bands of ribbons encircling her 
body, shod in one red slipper and one blue one, the old 


woman checked the envelope with weary eyes, turned it 
over and over in her hands, licked it with her white tongue, 
opened it, and, putting on her glasses as she walked, 
started to read: then she stopped, sat down, and stopped 
breathing: at least, that’s what it looked like, though if one 
looked closely—she was praying. 

... The woman glanced at the wet street, so strangely 
deserted, without even a single umbrella’s bulging black 
cupola; she opened the curtain a crack; Jonah saw her 
white shoulder, appearing nearly marble-like in the stark 
purple light of evening. She was studying the amber- 
colored gap in the window opposite. 

“There’s an old woman in the window, and _ she’s 
praying,” said the woman as if in one outward breath. 

“Stop making things up,” said Jonah indifferently, and 
turned over on his back, thinking it’s autumn already— 
thank the Lord it’s not winter. 

The wind whipped about the tattered flag on the flag- 
post. 

From the base of Vasylkivska Street came the howling of 
dogs. 

Through the holes in the flag shone daggers of starlight. 


Translated by Olha Rudakevych 


Original publication: Oles' Ul'ianenko, Stalinka, Lviv: 
Kalvaria, 2000, pp. 45-96. 


Lviv, Always 
Yuri Andrukhovych 


“Only to Lviv!” I would repeat when I was fifteen, and 
when I was sixteen too, as if slightly altering the chorus of 
that saccharine Polish tunes about whose existence | could 
not possibly have known back then. “Only to Lviv!”—that 
was my reply when asked where | would like to go to study. 

Why there? | had only a rather vague notion of it back 
then, stemming mostly from its train station, from which we 
traveled to Prague many years ago. And that, honestly, was 
it. It turns out that | had always wanted to go to Lviv 
because | imagined it to be a train station somewhere in the 
Suburbs of Prague. I’m afraid that | wasn’t mistaken about 
that. 

Nevertheless, | still get excited about the fact that in 
1944 the English didn’t succeed in convincing Stalin to let 
the Poles have it. If they had pulled that off, Lviv would 
have ended up on the other side of the border, and all my 
hopes would have vanished. The border between the USSR 
and Poland would have been somewhere near Vynnyky,6 
and thus the West would have begun just beyond it. And 
we would not have been allowed to go there. 

Since history does not play “what if,” | not only 
experienced five of the most intense and poignant years of 
my life there, but also produced everything that | have 
written to this day. So, if | have a Dublin of my own, it is 
Lviv.7 

When | write about it, | can’t help repeating myself. That 
said, if it is indeed unavoidable, | will attempt at each 
instance to unearth at least one new revelation. Without 


revelations, first and foremost for the author, writing 
ceases to be writing and becomes rewriting. And if, when | 
do repeat, | choose completely different words, then it 
won’t count as repetition. 

Still, From Lviv, paraphrasing Taras Prokhasko, one can 
still make a few novels.s Moreover, | am convinced that 
many novels could continue to be made from it. Lviv is 
novelistic, in the sense that its novels have yet to be 
written. Yes, | agree—a few novels have already been 
written about it, some pretty good ones among them. But 
how do you capture all the possible meanings of this city 
and its fluctuating features? 

| select them at random, understanding that there will 
always be more. 


Port City 


Once | referred to it as a city-ship, now let it be a harbor. 

That is, let it be a shore, perhaps the estuary of a large 
river, an aquatic territory, piers, docks, cargo and passenger 
transports, freight cranes, barges, and 24/7 brothels. 

Stanistaw Lem, in his Highcastle, mentions a bureau of 
the “Cunard Line” company that had models of ocean liners 
(the Lusitania, the Mauretania) in each window. It was 
located in Lem’s interwar Lviv, | believe on Stowacki Street. | 
wonder when it disappeared—maybe 1939? 

In any case, it was then that Lviv ceased being a visible 
port and became a secret one. It simply cannot not be a 
port—that was the will of its founders who had for several 
centuries sought a place for it exactly between the Baltic 
and Black Seas. 

That’s why so many dolphins are found on its buildings. 
They are the second most common (after lions) feature one 
finds among the city’s oldest building ornaments. Maybe 
they are what give the city its particular fishy chill. You could 


assemble an entire photo album filled just with them, filling 
a whole photographic sea. 

A whole novel could be written about the Atlantic eels in 
the underground river of the city’s sewers: the life of an eel 
from the Sargasso Sea to the Shatsk Lakes, then to the Bug 
River basin, to the Poltva River, and then back to the ocean. 
It would be another Odyssey or another Ulysses. Or, at 
least, a poem such as this one: 


It seems completely possible to me— 
the Lviv Opera was built 

directly on top of a freshly bricked-up river, 
to a certain extent 

it can be regarded as 

a gigantic river gravestone 

or maybe even a mausoleum. 

But in that case 

the most attuned musicians, 

when entering the orchestra pit, 
cannot but hear 

(that’s why they have ears), 

how, in the stifling darkness within the pipes, 
filling them with quivering and droning, 
nearly moaning, 

all those eels 

try to break through again 

in the only possible direction— 

towards the Atlantic. 

It is Known that eels can survive 

even in sewer pipes, 

thus providing city-dwellers 

not only with hope, 

but also, an example. 


Sometimes it seems that Lviv is first and foremost an 
underground city. In other words, what is most essential in it 


continues with great effort to exist somewhere deep below 
us. And the orchestra pit, in this case, is something of a 
transitional space, a waiting or reception room, below which 
only the waters of the Styx are found. 

Chase after two seas and you won’t reach either one. 
Lviv’s intermarium condition turned into a non-marium 
condition. In mid-July of every year of the 1980s, we 
meandered in a drunken ritual through night-time 
courtyards along what was once Along-the-Pipes Street,9 
Striving to unearth in the darkness at least the remnants of 
water mills and an old pier. It all smelled of water and slime, 
and it seemed that we were just about to stumble onto the 
Wallachian Bridge with its statue of St. John, where we 
would cross over to the right bank and lay down in its reeds. 
Small merchant sailboats from Gdansk and Lubeck silently 
sailed past us along the established Poltva-Bug-Narew- 
Vistula-Baltic Sea waterway. Salt was traded for amber and 
Carpathian juniper for Caribbean spices. Lviv’s great 
nautical past couldn’t keep up with us and was left far 
behind. 

A longing for it echoes to this day—for example, along 
Black Sea Street, smack in the center of the Older City. Not 
the Old City, but the even Older one—the one where Old 
Rynok is to be found and towards which Fish Street runs. 

Lviv’s sealess state turned into a waterless condition. 
Water became its drama and its karma. Existence became 
existential, a dreary campaign involving toilets and 
dishwater, waiting and listening for when they’// turn it on 
and when they ’// turn it off and, finally, a drawn-out dripping 
of hours and years among mountains of dirty dishes and 
overfilled ashtrays, with a stubborn stone in your throat and 
Sharp sand on your teeth. Life became a dying in never- 
laundered, sticky bedsheets. A foul stench became an 
indispensable element of everyday life—it crawled into 
dwellings as if into prison cells and never left. 


It is in Lviv that | first understood the meaning of the 
saying “to capture the water.” It really was a hunt, that 
endless filling up of the bathtub with rust stains on its 
sides, those buckets and basins set up all over the place 
and all filled to the rim. This was hunting for water and 
keeping it captive. And then, letting it go—downward into 
the sewage pipes, down to the eels and rats, to the 
underground port in the estuary of the great river, 
homeward. 


Crossroad City 


This designation refers to the intersection of not only 
Space but also of time. Thus, a crossroad is also a layering. 
A list of the ancient trade routes that brushed by Lviv in one 
way or another would not fit on the pages of this book. Lviv 
was conceived not only in the midst of ages but also in the 
middle of lands. Trade from Europe came through it on its 
way to Asia and trade from Asia on its way to Europe, 
although, in those times, Europe and even more Asia were 
as yet unknown concepts, and all that was known was the 
Old World. Besides, the very existence of Lviv triggered the 
subsequent division of the continent into Europe and Asia. 

The city was so ideally positioned that neither caravans 
going from Britain to Persia nor caravans going from Korea 
to Portugal could avoid it. You had to go through Lviv to 
get from Moscow to Rome or from Amsterdam to Bombay. 
And not all travelers simply paused temporarily at this 
intersection point. Some unexpectedly decided to remain 
there forever. Among them were not only merchants but 
also traveling musicians, sermonizers, deserters from 
various armies, spies, soothsayers, scholars, teachers, 
healers, escaped slaves, and fugitive freemen. | once tried 
to put together a list of them all but had to stop when | 
realized it would be endless. 


In the mid-19th century, when Austrian engineering 
authorities were selecting a site where to build a central 
train station, they were able to reach a consensus swiftly. 
The central train station was constructed along the line of 
Europe’s Central watershed, that is, at a height of 316 
meters above the two closest seas. Although the word for 
“watershed” in Ukrainian is vododil, the second root of 
which, di/, implies a breaking apart or division, | would once 
again prefer to approach this from the other side. A 
watershed is a geological part of the earth’s surface that 
can be seen not only as an edge but also as a stitch, one 
that binds seams together, connects, and unites. 

That is why Lviv is (as | have already written) a joint 
endeavor of both the West and the East. This time let me 
add that it is one of the North and the South as well. 

This could best be conveyed in a novel about strange 
metaphysical merchants who, having gathered in some Lviv 
pub, take turns telling tales about the most distant worlds. 
They form a circle, in which each of the merchants picks up 
the story line from the previous storyteller, employing his 
motifs. What is key is that this chain of storytelling is never 
interrupted. If that were to happen, everything would 
disappear, blow away, and scatter. Thus, the novel has 
neither an end nor a beginning—one can start reading it on 
any page. It is imperative to complete the cycle and return 
once again to that same page, to realize that there’s now a 
different story at that spot, because while the reader was 
making his way along the circle, some of the storytellers 
left, taking their stories with them, and new ones had taken 
their place. A novel like that could contain everything in it— 
just as Lviv can. The name of that novel: “Rotations.” 


Circus City 


Any crossroad tends to attract eccentric spectacles 
(known as eccentracles) and eccentric people. The city of 


Lviv doesn’t just attract them—it sucks them in. 

It began with the beggars and the cripples. As if on some 
kind of secret mission, they crawled into Lviv during the first 
few centuries in such great numbers that the city leaders 
had to allot them all of Cripple Mountain, where they were 
kept in cages by Lilliputians (in wintertime they were split 
between monasteries and hospitals). The city provided them 
with Sunday and holiday dinners, always accompanied by 
several barrels of Italian wine sweetened with spirits. In 
return, the thankful beggars would provide the city dwellers 
with jesters’ processions (“cripple manifestations”) and 
entertaining dances by the legless on Ferdinand Square. No 
less entertaining for the residents of Lviv were the beggars’ 
concerts (“hobo choirs”) that were accompanied by a 
quartet of blind cellists enhanced by a small and portable 
military organ, a trophy from the environs of Grunwald. 

Lviv’s golden years coincided with an era of great 
geographic discoveries, when the people of the Old World 
came to realize, in awe, how exotic real life could be. It was 
then that pioneering showmen would occasionally appear 
by the city walls with their curiosities on display. Someone 
pulled up with an Indian savage in a cage, someone with a 
couple of lemurs, and someone else with a wagon filled with 
minerals, shellfish, and embryos. A special decree dating 
from the end of the 16th century allowed them to enter the 
city. As for zoos, they were allotted enough space in 
Pohulianka (not yet a park but a forest on the edge of the 
city). There the animals could drink from the wells of the 
Poltva, more accurately, from its tributary—the Pasika. 
Beginning in the second quarter of the 17th century, 
Pohulianka, was filled with the roars and howls of hundreds 
of fantastic creatures, like a tropical jungle. Its green glades 
were crushed by stomping hippopotami, elephants, and 
rhinos. Panthers and cheetahs loped among the trees. Hour 
after hour, parrots and monkeys squabbled and hissed high 
in the treetops. 


Around that time, close to the middle of the 17th century, 
the traveling circus “Vagabundo” made its first stop in Lviv 
—a wonderfully vibrant international throng of all kinds of 
curiosities, which did not leave the boundaries of Central 
Europe for three hundred years afterward, even if it would 
occasionally disappear for entire decades. Anything and 
everything that is known about the circus can be shared in a 
few sentences. It had a dynastic structure—as a result, its 
actors had one and the same surname for centuries. Its 
directors were always appointed by an Investor,io an 
individual never seen by anyone because he controlled 
everything while remaining in the Swiss canton of Valais, in 
the fatherland of the circus trade. The last of the directors, 
Ananda, launched an unprecedented coup and, removing 
the reigning Investor, personally took over the circus. But 
this happened just before the days of the final collapse, 
when all its troupes were forced to save themselves from 
political repression by escaping overseas. 

A novel about their last days could simply be titled “The 
Vagabundo Circus.” 

It could begin like this: “Anomalies wandered all over the 
world and could not, in any manner, avoid Lviv. The 
anomalies were drawn to the greatest of anomalies, which 
had the name Lviv.” 

From Lem’s Highcastle we know that, in his youth, he saw 
the final relics of the “Vagabundo.” He remembers how 
“countless tricksters would wander through the courtyards 
in those days eating fire, together with acrobats, singers 
and musicians, and also authentic organ grinders, some 
even with parrots picking fortune cards.” It is true that in 
the period described by Lem, a certain number of actors 
were expelled from the circus. 

The expelled imposters (and the novel is about them) 
take over the circus archive, which contains the following: 

e magic instructions for sorcerer and hypnotic séances 


e secret plans for underground connections between the 
prisons, monasteries, fortresses, and banks of the 111 
most important cities 

e several dozen maps, handmade and printed, indicating 
the locations of the most famous buried treasures 

e thousands of pages of incriminating evidence against 
prominent city officials and politicians of all eras 

e other esoteric things—examples: magic wands, vinyl 
records featuring the voices of spirits, witches’ mirrors 
on which one can see porno-films, mandragora roots 
that were gathered by the gallows on Dogcatcher Hill. 

The entire “Vagabundo” circus archive fits in one 
suitcase. It goes without saying that this is the world’s most 
valuable suitcase. 

It is Once again appropriate here to mention account of 
Lem, who writes about “traveling, clandestine, family 
circuses, which, together with all of their props (fencing 
foils, dumbbells, swords made for swallowing), are capable 
of fitting in a single suitcase, one that is quite frayed and 
made of imitation leather.” 

By the way. | saw suitcases like that in the late 1960s. 
But only the insane carried them. So then, back to the 
novel. 


Obviously, a hunt for the suitcase containing the archive 
ensues. And at least four sides are trying to get their hands 
on it. They are the state security organs, a private detective 
bureau, an Indian brahmin preacher, and relatives of the 
first Investor. The imposters, who were able to sneak away 
and cover their tracks, finally become so tangled up in their 
own conspiratorial deeds that they lose the suitcase at a 
city dump near Zbyranka and Hrybovychi, where it gets 
picked through by tramps. 

In the novel, the city transforms into a permanent 
hypnotic séance or one big attraction, suspiciously cheap 
and democratically open to all, with a park orchestra, jazz 


music, the first sound cinema, and mechanical dolls. In the 
novel, the city appears as head-spinning carousels, a 
ghosts’ palace, a barrel of laughs, a string of funhouse 
mirrors, endless kiosks, and offices where naive and 
enchanted souls of the suburban proletariat are bought and 
sold. 

In the final scene, it turns out that the city is actually a 
flea circus and that all the novel’s conflicts are just the 
hallucinations of a schoolboy sick with scarlet fever who is 
playing hooky in an amusement park and wanders into an 
entertainment pavilion where he becomes engrossed in 
watching a performance of trained fleas. 


Swindler City 


Lviv and money are an everlasting topic. 

Money follows temptations. If a city fills up with 
temptations, then money also enters. The more temptations 
—bars, bordellos, circuses, and casinos—the more money. 
After it reaches a certain peak, it begins to work in the 
opposite direction. Temptations give birth to money and 
money to temptations. Later, they—the temptations and the 
money— begin to _ identify with one another. The 
accumulation of money ceases to mean anything and itself 
becomes the goal, one that cannot be inhibited by death or 
inflation. And that is exactly what happened to Lviv. There, 
money was uncoupled from existence and rose above it asa 
particular absolute. 

In fact, because it is located in an unhappy part of the 
world, Lviv is generally a poor city. Being at the crossroads 
of all trade routes, as it turns out, does not guarantee you 
substantial wealth. Especially if you are passed along hand- 
to-hand (another Kyiv?) twenty times a century and those 
hands do nothing but strip you down to your last thread. 

The combination of the cult of money and poverty is very 
undesirable. 


And it is because of this that an inversion of values came 
to Lviv, and basic human needs—a roof over one’s head, 
water flowing from a_ faucet, heating, the minimal 
arrangements necessary to go about daily life—came to be 
regarded as temptations. Exploiting these needs became a 
favorite pastime for several generations. In that manner, In 
Lviv there emerged an entire class of the city’s inhabitants 
that exists solely from deceiving their fellow losers. The 
expensiveness of Lviv, never justified and always brazen, 
became the leading theme of every single letter, dispatch, 
and report that shocked visitors sent and continue to send 
worldwide. 

Imagine what would happen if Lviv could attract even 
more visitors. If it had a hundredth of the allure that Venice 
has, one-twentieth of Prague’s, one-tenth of Vienna’s! 

(By the way, there is another connection to the first of 
these cities—through cheating. And as familiar and 
accepted as Venice’s cheating is, so Lviv’s cheating is 
absurd. And thus, Lviv’s swindling is now an art for art’s 
sake—that is, cheating for the sake of cheating.) 

But if it were all only just about prices! It is a matter of 
honor for every Lviv dealer not only to rip you off but also to 
screw you over as much as possible. 

Lviv, beyond any doubt, is a city with its own criminal 
character. Researchers,11 however, note a predominance of 
soft (mild) crimes and list its four versions: 

e the just-mentioned cheating in its maximum amplitude 
—from marked cards to the selling of real estate that 
does not exist 

e counterfeiting, forgeries—even of completely 
unexpected things; not just coins, precious gems, or 
valuable paper, which everyone has already gotten used 
to, but also, for example, wax, oils, Persian rugs, rare 
reptiles, cocaine, other medications 

e hooliganism 

e prostitution 


| don’t know if the last two are considered crimes—in my 
view, on their own, they are not, although they do border on 
crime situationally. Instead, | would add here a mild fifth 
form—murder by poisoning. Although it can be seen as a 
Subspecies of counterfeiting and forgeries, it takes on its 
own significance because of the fatalistic nature of its 
consequences. It is precisely through it that the city- 
dwellers of Lviv, over centuries, have developed a particular 
dexterity, to the extent that such poisonings are officially 
not even considered to be poisonings. If there were records 
of their actual frequency, we’d be horrified. 

The direct perpetrators of these crimes are traditionally 
those dear and close to the victims. But they receive all that 
is necessary—beginning with consultations and ending with 
deadly concoctions—from a group of scoundrel-pharmacists 
who make a very considerable profit from the love of 
poisoning among the locals. 

In a novel entitled “Lethargy”, a young ambitious 
detective from Vienna, right-hand man of the director of the 
city police—Leopold von Sacher, Sr.—notices a suspicious 
link between 5-7 deaths. Prominent city dignitaries leave 
this world, one by one, in very similar circumstances—they 
simply fall asleep and never wake up. Doctors always 
designate a weak heart as the cause of death, but this does 
not satisfy our detective. Moreover, through truths and 
untruths, butting heads with close and distant relatives, all 
kinds of other heirs—Jewish and Armenian loan sharks, 
good Catholics, envious Uniates, and, most importantly, 
pharmacists-competitors—he comes across a trace of that 
very same, rare, pharmaceutical concoction that was 
ingested by the dead, apparently to ease certain maladies. 
The detective-hero tries it on himself, taking a minimal 
dose—and wakes up in a coffin, in a fresh grave at the 
Lychakiv cemetery. This means that he too was considered 
to have been dead and was buried! Having been prepared 
for such a turn of events, he forewarned a handful of his 


assistants, in the event of his possible death from “a weak 
heart,” to place an axe and a Spade in his coffin. With their 
assistance, in the middle of a dark cemetery night, he 
smashes the coffin lid and digs himself out. And now he has 
a case. He quickly obtains permission from the governor- 
general to exhume all five, or even six, of the bodies. Each 
of them is found in a dramatically twisted pose which 
attests to them having been being buried alive. So now a 
path to the truth has opened—chemical analyses, together 
with simple sleuthing, quickly bring to trial the criminal 
grouping known as “The Laboratory” from the “Under the 
Black Eagle” and the “Under the Gold Deer” pharmacies. 
But that is not what is most important. 

Most important are the visions that our detective 
experiences during his 70-hour dream in the coffin, his 
wandering onto the other side of being, the tribulations and 
hindrances of the land underground. On the final page, the 
reader should, for a second, suspect that, actually, the hero 
never did wake up. And that the successful investigation 
and righteous trial of the guilty are nothing but a 
metaphorical recollection of the concept of Judgement Day. 


Executioner City 


According to an ancient and very erroneous human 
sensibility, all crimes are corrected by a corresponding and 
proportional criminal justice machinery that is predicated on 
repressions, particularly physical violence. One executor (| 
will return to this word later) of the latter, among others, is 
the executioner. Notwithstanding their officially confirmed 
status as legalized killers, practitioners of this profession 
have never been afforded warmth or respect from their 
fellow citizens—in fact, the opposite was often true. 
Executioners were avoided at all costs. If one had to (there 
was no way out!) greet them, one wouldn’t shake their 
hand. 


The function of the executioner is not so much to deliver 
punishment as to instill fear—that’s the whole point. And 
every average non-criminal understands this. 

In European cities executioners would be given dwellings 
far away from the rest of the populace. Nobody wanted to 
have such an unusual neighbor nearby. Anyone who has 
looked west from the top of Mount Monchsberg in Salzburg 
knows what | mean. The lonely little cottage in the middle of 
the meadow personifies the melancholic isolation of the 
executioner’s position in society. 

In Lviv the executioners were settled less dramatically— 
for example, between the walls of the Halych Gate. 
“Between” means that the Halych Gate was double layered, 
with internal and external walls. In that manner the 
executioner too ended up “between”—somewhat in the city 
and somewhat outside it. Keeping that compromise in mind, 
we can suppose that, regarding the shaking of hands, 
Lvivites did not exactly follow the morals and imperatives of 
European city-dwellers. It’s more likely that, upon running 
into the executioner, they stretched out their hand and 
firmly pressed his as an act of loyalty. But, having just 
parted with him, they would run over to one of the fountains 
on Rynok Square to publicly cleanse themselves. 

And only Ivan Pidkova, executed in Lviv in 1577, willed 
that even after the executioner had cut off his head, he not 
dare to lay a finger on him. But Ivan Pidkova was a Lvivite 
only in a very narrow sense—as broad as the neck on which 
he was punished. In truth, he was a Cossack Hetman and a 
Voivode of Moldova. This explains his extravagant behavior. 

| will relate the pre-history of his Lviv execution, following 
a text of it12 closely but in my own words. 

That ill-fated year, he and his Cossack-brethren 
ambushed Moldova, slyly—as it seemed to him—becoming 
part of another civil war in that country. After routing the 
Voivode Petro VI the Lame, Pidkova took lasi and proclaimed 
that, from that day on, he was the ruler of the land. The 


Turkish Padishah Murad, who was Petro the Lame’s 
protector, was terribly upset at this news and quickly sent a 
huge army to attack Pidkova. Having suddenly realized the 
idiocy of what he had done, Pidkova gathered his buddies 
and set off on an escape to the territory of the Polish 
Commonwealth. But as soon as he crossed the border, he 
was captured and sent to Lviv. The Padishah pulled back his 
army but wrote to King Stephen Bathory demanding a public 
execution for Pidkova. Otherwise, his still-assembled army 
would bring war to the Polish Commonwealth. The King, 
although he liked Pidkova, was forced to comply with this 
ultimatum. It is possible that he was hoping to contrive 
some sort of arrangement in which the execution would 
appear to have taken place, but Pidkova would remain alive. 

Predicting this, Padishah Murad added _ another 
stipulation: the execution was to take place in the presence 
of his special envoy, who was later to confirm personally, to 
the Padishah, that it had in fact taken place. There was no 
way out for the King. Pidkova’s fate had been determined. 

The novel wrapping itself around this event will take the 
form of a diary whose author is that very same high-ranking 
envoy—a certain Mustafa, Muhammad or Ibrahim. The novel 
will include an account of his journey from Istanbul to Lviv 
and then of his several days in Lviv. The city authorities, 
following the King’s orders, greet him with all the proper 
honors and throw a welcoming banquet. The Padishah’s 
envoy’s subsequent days and nights are no less eventful: 
ceremonial meals, card games, girl flutists and castrated 
boys, baths, incense, hashish. The diary’s’ author, 
exceptionally observant, sensitive, and energetic, takes 
notes of his impressions in great detail. His jaunts through 
the city are like an encyclopedia compiled by an outsider. 
Closer to his last entry, however, an inexplicable dread 
begins to appear. 

June 16th, 1578, arrives—the day of the public execution. 
The King, who, it seemed, had come to Lviv for just that 


reason, leaves the city early in the morning, purportedly on 
a hunting trip. Rynok Square is filled with people eager to 
witness this spectacle of punishment. At the scaffold 
Pidkova is behaving impeccably and gives a menacing 
speech mostly about how his Cossack blood would come to 
splatter all over them in the end. In conclusion, he asks for 
two things. The first, that his brethren, after praying over 
and washing his dead body, to take it out of the city without 
impediment. The second: the executioner be forbidden to 
touch him. After taking a gulp of wine and saying a prayer, 
Pidkova was prepared for death. However, his collar got in 
the executioner’s way. Pidkova follows the executioner’s 
final demand and convincingly rips the collar off of his shirt. 
A few seconds pass and the executioner completes his task. 
The narrator sees everything from up-close—a_ special 
higher platform had been erected for him from which he 
attentively watches, surrounded by a triple circle of Tatar 
bodyguards. 

Then something unexpected happens. Almost 
simultaneously with the separation of Pidkova’s head and 
the spouting of a red fountain from his torso, the deck that 
had been built adjacent to City Hall—a sort of temporary 
grandstand from which to watch the execution—collapses 
under the weight of excited on-watchers. Horrific mayhem 
ensues, tens of people are crushed under the boards, the 
Square erupts in in panicked pandemonium. The Padishah’s 
envoy manages to witness a city official displaying Pidkova’s 
head in three cardinal directions. But what happens with it, 
just a minute later, he is unable to see because of the 
raging throng and columns of dust. 

The head disappears.13 The envoy, who was to deliver it 
to the Padishah’s feet in a special container, is now in a real 
bind. Aware that he has not fulfilled his mission, the 
Padishah’s envoy (it is here that, by chance, it is revealed 
that he is actually a Turkified Greek-Cypriot) orders a fake 
head in Lviv—but, as a result of a whole chain of fatal 


misunderstandings, he himself becomes the victim of his 
own order. By the time he finds out that it is from him that 
the fake Pidkova is to be constructed, it is too late to escape 
to safety. His Tatar bodyguards disperse, and he hears the 
killers’ footsteps on the stairs. The final words in his diary 
(and thus—of the novel) turn out to be the 20th ayat of the 
69th surah of the Qur’an “al-Haqgah”: “I knew | would be 
found accountable for my deeds.” The novel would have the 
same title as the aforementioned surah—“The Inevitable.” 


* KOK 


Like in all other cities, executioners in Lviv not only 
executed but also tortured. A case was considered to be 
closed if the accused confessed to everything. The 
executioner had a decisive role in the investigation process. 
His key mission—to act as a middleman between the judge 
and the accused—rendered him a most loyal servant of the 
former and a best buddy to the latter. The greatest 
occupational accomplishment for an executioner was a 
confession by the victim delivered not because of the use of 
torture, but as a result of the mere demonstration of what 
possible forms the torture could take. The most successful 
Lviv executioners were the so-called executioner- 
demonstrators.14 When they retired, they liked to boast: 
“These hands didn’t harm anybody.” 

By the way—regarding hands. One particular, scorching 
July, Viktor and | had meandered throughout waterless Lviv 
for several days in a row, searching for our friends, both 
male and female. The incidental results of this stroll through 
courtyards, basements, and attics were my “Traveler’s 
Notes in July,” among them “The Rib” and in it—“the hands 
of the last executioner after the twelfth sentence.” 

On one of those days, we made our way over to the Lviv 
Museum of the History of Illnesses, which was then known 
as the Museum of Pathological Anatomy. There, among 


countless examples of horrifying abnormalities, such as the 
oversized hearts of butchers and lovers, “the sagging and 
bloated lungs of smokers, trumpeters, and glass-blowers,” 
and “the melancholy innards of drunks” (the liver!), we also 
saw still another noteworthy vessel, in which, preserved in 
formalin, were the hands of the last Lviv executioner. 
Legend has it that it was he who bequeathed them to the 
faculty of medicine and, through it, to eternity. 

The fact that the abovementioned executioner 
designated himself to be the /ast one may seem strange. It 
is completely understandable that the profession of 
executioner has to have a chronological boundary. And 
being that it is a position within the magistrate—even more 
so. That’s probably what that good fellow, bragging about 
his lastness, had in mind. 

But, as a calling, the executing business does not have 
chronological boundaries. And even if you eliminate the 
position and profession, if you stop using the word 
“executioner” and replace it with “executor,” the essence of 
the calling does not change. 

| am referring to specific research dedicated to the 
handling of death sentences in a Lviv prison, the notorious 
Brygidki. It concerns the post-war era in the USSR, up to the 
moment when the death penalty was finally abolished. 
Moreover, | learned that Lviv, and its Brygidki, was the only 
place in Soviet Western Ukraine where death sentences 
were carried out. Not Franyk, not Chernivtsi, not Kolomyia, 
not Lutsk, not Drohobych, not Uzhhorod. 

“The condemned were held in post No. 1,” the authors of 
the research write, “each in their own cell. The executions 
would take place during the day, but only when an 
especially selected team was scheduled to do the work 
(there it is—that calling! - Auth.). The prisoner was not 
informed. One of the controllers-executors would lead him 
from his cell. The prisoner seldom had any suspicions 
regarding when “the time had come” because they were 


regularly taken out of their cells. The handcuffs would rattle 
behind their backs. If one looks at the prison building from 
Horodotska St. (yes, | looked! - Auth.), then Post No. 1 is on 
the right, on the first floor. The convict was led down a 
corridor to the other side of the building though special 
doors in the wall (they are now walled in). The corridor was 
utilized so that the condemned would not be led past 
everyone on the way to his execution. The controller would 
carry on a conversation with him, would joke around (there’s 
that best buddy! — Auth.), in order to distract him and erase 
any suspicion. Along the way, they passed several other 
doors, until they got to a set of stairs that led up. And there, 
under the grating and the stairs, was a small entrance into a 
basement. The prisoner was led down into it, where 
members of a commission awaited him. The basement was 
Small and had three rooms. In the first was a table and two 
or three chairs. The members of the commission, following 
procedure, would ask the convict for his basic personal 
information and then they informed him that his appeal for 
amnesty had been rejected and that the sentence would 
now be carried out. Before he realized what was happening, 
the convict was taken by two controllers to the neighboring 
room, in which the executor awaited. And before the 
prisoner got to the center of the room a shot rang out. In the 
Lviv prison, service weapons, including the Makarov pistol, 
were not utilized because of its strong ricochet. Such 
shootings were made with a small caliber rifle. The executor 
rarely had to shoot twice (professionalism - Auth.). The first 
shot to the back of the head was fatal. The members of the 
commission would verify the death (this was often done by 
a doctor) and would sign a certificate that confirmed the 
carrying out of the death sentence. As hardship pay, they 
each received a couple of extra rubles, but if that was spent 
on a bottle of booze, then there wouldn’t be anything left 
over for accompanying snacks. However, their salaries and 
bonuses were decent. And you'd be issued an apartment 


without having to be on a waiting list (and it wouldn’t be 
some small shack on the edge of town! - Auth.). Sometimes 
a few death sentences were performed simultaneously and, 
in those cases, the third room would be utilized. While the 
controller was fetching the next prisoner sentenced to 
death, the corpse would be pulled into that room and the 
blood would be hosed down (and for this, water in Lviv was 
always available! - Auth.). The corpses were buried in a so- 
called special-zone, located in a village near Lviv. The 
authorities have recently sold this tract of land for the 
construction of some kind of new development (those living 
there now must surely be lucky—living on top of bones! Or 
perhaps it’s the site of a new stadium? - Auth.). The corpses 
were taken away by car. They were not washed, but their 
heads were wrapped in cloths, so that the car’s interior 
wouldn’t get splattered with blood. The special-zone was a 
closed off area and a someone constantly stood guard 
there.”15 

And that man will be the protagonist of another novel. It 
will be the intimate notes of this special-zone guard. Coming 
from an old dynasty of executioners, he dreams of becoming 
an executor, but the authorities don’t trust him—if only 
because he is /z miestnykh.16 So he grabs hold of whatever 
he can, for the chance to at least in some way be involved 
in executions. And that is why he spends his days and nights 
at the special-zone, burying corpses and then watching over 
them. 

That same research about him has this to say: “He would 
dig the graves ahead of time. He dug them under the roof of 
a shed constructed specifically for this; the car would drive 
right up to it and no one would see what (is it now a “what,” 
not a “who”? — Auth.) was unloaded from it. They would be 
buried without coffins. When the center of the field got filled 
with graves (it is he who filled them — Auth.), then the shed 
would be dismantled and reconstructed nearby. In this 
manner it would move across the whole special-zone. The 


graves were made level with the ground, leaving no visible 
signs of their existence. The place of burial was not made 
know to the families.” 

A while later, regarding the end of a wonderful era: 
“Towards the end of the ’80s, the democrats, headed by 
Chornovil,17 asked if there were any special-zones in the 
Lviv region. Immediately there came the command from 
Kyiv to suspend all executions. And from then on, there were 
no more shootings-executions at the Lviv prison.” 

From then on, Lviv loses a part of its essence: it ceases to 
be an executioner. 

At the end of the novel, the protagonist from the special- 
zone does end up executing a sentence—his own. There are 
no more shootings, new construction slowly arises on all 
sides. He loses the tiniest thread of sense that tied him to 
existence. He has no one left but the executed. But they too 
are gone. 


Victim City 


This is a little addendum to the definition above—its 
opposite side and reflection. 

Killings always took place in Lviv. But sometimes these 
killings would be massive. In truth, this lightheartedly 
friendly, café-strewn, and beer-filled city is a horrific pit full 
of human bodies. In the older districts every stone should be 
screaming. 

Lviv is an intersection of languages, religions, and 
ethnicities. It’s a layering of cultures. You’ve already read 
about this. 

However, to a much greater extent Lviv is the heaping 
together of anti-cultures. And there was never harmony 
there. If a relatively peaceful period did occur, then it only 
hung by a thread. Or perhaps on a spider’s web. But this 
spider’s web was spun not in Lviv. 


The mutual, ethnic-confessional hatred, held in check 
only by the Austro-Hungarian Empire, burst out of control 
together with its—that is, Austro-Hungary’s—demise. 
Following the social revolutions and upheavals in Russia and 
Europe, a class hatred was added to the ethnic-confessional 
one. 

In the first half of the 20th century Lviv is a war between 
everyone and everyone else. Otherness (linguistic or 
ritualistic) becomes a reason for ridicule and animosity, and 
later, utilizing acts of wartime, for repression, with the goal 
of completely removing the others. An eye for an eye anda 
tooth for a tooth—the only functioning slogan and the only 
motivation for relationships. Each side wants a purge of the 
others. If not assimilation, then at least marginalization. A 
further variation of this cleansing oneself of the others was 
decisively announcing, or even effecting, the removal of 
other groups from beyond the boundaries of the city: 

e of the Ukrainians—by the Poles 

e of the Jews—by the Germans, the Poles, and the 

Ukrainians 
e of the Poles—by the Soviet Russians, the Soviet 
Ukrainians, and the Soviet Jews 

e of the Western Ukrainians—by them as well. 

Fighting within Lviv was, of course, manipulated from the 
outside. Let us not forget that Lviv, like the rest of the part 
of the world it belongs to, is located between Germany and 
Russia. Both of these imperialisms played their own part. By 
the middle of the century the city had lost almost all of its 
previous inhabitants. As a result, there would seem to be a 
decrease in the amount of hatred in the city. But it 
simultaneously saw a decrease in the number of languages, 
cultures, and continuities—the last decreased 
catastrophically. 

All those whom | so miss in the city were either 
murdered, or they escaped, or they could endure no longer 
endure, or were never born. 


For a city like Lviv, which is not so large, there are too 
many accursed places. 

Their names—the Prison on tacki St., Brygidki, Stalag 
328—the Citadel, the Yaniv concentration camp, the ghetto, 
the Lysynets forest. 

Once you realize how many of them there are, you finally 
cease asking: why is there always the sense here that these 
city-dwellers came to take the place of someone else? 


Patriot City 


Patriotism, writes my old army buddy Rost to me ina 
letter from Toronto, is territorial, while nationalism is 
cultural-linguistic. 

Each of the sides of Lviv’s polygon of hatred were made 
up of patriots of their city. They all loved its territory, loving 
it sincerely and devotedly. But then why is Lviv so 
misfortunate, why are there so many accursed places? 

The dominant historical drama that runs through Lviv 
over the centuries is the battle for “national proprietorship,” 
mostly Polish-Ukrainian. Whose city is it? Ours or yours? 
Polish? Ukrainian? The battle is older than those very 
nations as they are defined today. It is older than the city. 
The city is its manifestation. It needed such a city in order to 
have something to dispute. Its additional components: 
confessional (sometimes more primal and more important 
than national), class, and wealth. 

This main historical drama concludes with Yalta. The 
possibility of a future Polish Lviv ceases to exist. The Polish 
locals, swallowing tears and seething in anger, abandon Lviv 
in echelons. All that remains are the folklore of resettled 
Lvivites in Western Poland and the banner “ODDAJCIE 
LWOW!"1s (from a 1967 soccer game at the Ruch Stadium in 
Chozéw between Gornik Zabrze and Dynamo Kyiv, Knockout 
Phase of the European Champion Clubs’ Cup) accidentally 
caught on Soviet television. 


“Give Back Lviv!”—as if it were a toy, and a sexual one at 
that. Or a bar rented out for two decades. 

Poland lost Lviv but won the West. It became smaller, 
Shrank, and shortened, but it got rid of its most destructive 
and conflicting lands. This was rescue via a strengthening of 
the weight of the center. Poland’s territorial mass moved 
westward, and Poland ceased to be an Eastern country. If at 
Yalta the British had bargained and got Lviv for the Poles, 
then Ukrainians would not have had a place from where to 
start. They wouldn’t have been taken into consideration at 
all. But then the Poles too would never have climbed out of 
the forsaken world. 

As a result of Yalta, the primordial drama of Lviv 
seemingly ends in favor of the Ukrainians. But what 
Ukrainians, and from where? Obviously not those Ukrainians 
who, as a result of this apparent victory, for a quarter of a 
century were ending up in prison or in the Gulag or even in 
the other world. For whose benefit? Perhaps only for some 
sort of Ukrainians of the future. For those who, through the 
1950s, through the conformist strivings to combine the 
Ukrainian with the Soviet, and, later, through the creeping 
Ukrainization of the 1960s, especially in Lviv, will mature into 
their own selves. 

That already includes, to a large extent, those who in the 
autumn of 1969 spilled out onto the squares and streets 
because of (you won’t believe it—yep, once again it’s 
soccer!) a victory by Karpatyi9 in the Soviet Cup. (According 
to my father, a correspondence student at the Lviv 
Polytechnical Forestry Institute, they carried banners—hey, 
we can do that too!—on which, in huge letters, was spelled 
out: “LVIV GETS THE CUP! KYIV GETS THE GOLD! MOSCOW 
GETS ZILCH!”). Moscow was left with nothing. This is 
something that was not agreed upon at Yalta. 

But then the USSR responded with the 1970s, that is, 
with repressions. When, in 1971, the graves of Sich 
Riflemenzo were being leveled by bulldozers at the Yaniv 


Cemetery, the system was already preparing massive 
arrests, searches, prosecutions, campaigns—all those things 
that, having not killed Lviv, made it stronger. 


Dissident City 


Having taken away from the Poles their last hope for Lviv, 
Stalin must have understood, and definitely did understand, 
that he was now in a prickly situation. What he didn’t 
understand were perspectives. He had been very successful 
in vanquishing all things Ukrainian in the past, and so it 
Should have been the same with Lviv: an optimally dosed 
mixing of repressions with free medicine and education. 
However, like all dictators inclined towards megalomania, he 
did not take into account at all that he would soon die. His 
successors would successfully ruin everything. 

In the wasp nest that was Lviv things were getting 
increasingly testy. The underground, which seemed to have 
been systematically uncovered and wiped out, nonetheless 
never fully disappeared but would instead take on new 
forms and be personified by new individuals. The city turned 
out to be a temporarily compressed spring. Despite an 
atmosphere full of rumors, suspicions, denunciations, 
whispering and listening-in, provocations, butting heads 
and, ultimately, betrayals, Lviv was always suspended in a 
yoga-like pose of patience. The key was to hold on until 
better times. In Lviv this was known as “Long live Soviet rule 
and we right next to it.” However, better times don’t just 
arrive on their own—they need to be summoned and 
invited, and not only by thinking differently but also by 
speaking differently. Sometimes—by shouting differently. 

The appearance of a whole community of leaders- 
dissidents was, of course, not just a Lviv phenomenon. 
Dissidents appeared from everywhere, even from the 
seemingly helpless South and from the Donbas. But only in 
Lviv were these _ individuals—these tested and, 


simultaneously seemingly compromised survivors of prisons 
and psych wards—able to bring hundreds of thousands of 
followers with them to the squares and streets. 

Lviv is the response to the painful and neglected need to 
have My City. At the beginning of the 1980s, when 
everything was just starting, Mykola Riabchuk, then still a 
poet, perceived it as “our city, one and only.” Actually, here 
is the poem in its entirety—let everything begin again with 
it: 


Finally, they’ve collected the trash. They’ve shoveled 
the snow. And the streets are empty. 

And we, the forgotten rovers of the night, 

turn to the narrow streets. 


Because only here is winter found. Because only here 
tattered Christmas trees still lie, 

dented ornaments, lemon peels, 

a festive carnival of clutter. 


And time flows slowly. It doesn’t flow— 

it lies, like the snow, awaiting a sound— 
not voices, not clanking steps, 

not the rustling of shoulders brushing by. 


Sense it and say the word, 

let time and snow move on, in an avalanche— 

our city, one and only, 

like affection and affliction, and once again—affliction. 


What a harsh and incessant sound! 
How it will haunt both our dreams! 

Like a sharp nail, like a pine’s needles, 
that prick the hands and crumble away. 


Cemetery City 


In the penultimate stanza of the poem cited above 
affliction surfaces not once but twice in one line. Of course, 
there is something of a literary pun at play here, as it is 
whenever “affliction” is regarded simply as a word that 
forms a most banal rhyme with “affection,” and the latter is 
also taken to be simply a word.21 But suddenly they stop 
being simply words. This city, our city, the one and only is 
an adage that is radical and even edgy. The affliction that is 
mentioned twice—now without quotation marks, and now in 
no way simply a rhyme—is yet another evocation of Lviv as 
victim. 

In places where there are so many victims, burials take 
On a special meaning: there are more of the dead here than 
there are of the living. At times the significance of city 
cemeteries becomes greater than the significance of the 
city itself. 

No, | am not saying that an increase in signs of decay, 
including an increasingly noticeable discordance between 
the inhabitants and the city in which they live, will inevitably 
end in ruin. Maybe not. Maybe it’s too early to write about 
the city as hospice. 

But it is indeed time to write about the city-cemetery, as 
about a past more alive than the present. When, in 1978, 
we spent several hours circling the unkempt alleys and 
faded pathways of the Yaniv cemetery (there were five of 
us, all of us eighteen), it all had to do with Antonych’s 
grave.22 Actually, it was about us, ourselves—the fact that 
we had begun to live. We needed some kind of an initiation. 
We searched for our mystical sense. And when the almost 
impossible happened—that is, when we found it, it became 
like a confirmation or an inspiring sign. Because, on that 
day, we did not find something—we found ourselves. 

The Lychakiv cemetery is a city within a city. Moreover, 
as always, it is only the internal city that turns out to be 
real. And, in fact, it shoulders the whole weight of Lviv’s 


existence. Lychakiv is harmony among the deceased. They 
all co-exist ideally, all together and so close to one another 
—Banach and Kotsko, Gorgolewski and Levynskyi, Zapolska 
and Krushelnytska, Grottger and Trush, Jan Zahradnik and 
Nazar Honchar, Franko and Smolka, Shashkevych and 
Goszczynski, Konopnicka and Rudnytska, insurgents and 
archbishops, astrologers and chaplains, revolutionaries and 
pilots, the victims of Thalerhof, Bereza, Brygidki and all the 
other victims and the victims of those other victims.23 

Sometimes you would like to see others among them as 
well, because they really are lacking there. For example, 
Wittlin, Kuron, or, say, Giacomo Joyce and Jim Morrison. 
Above all—Admiral Yaroslav Okunevsky. Where is his Austria- 
Hungary? Where is that Austro-Hungarian navy he 
commanded? It would be good if a golden tomb the size of 
an ocean liner arose at Lychakiv.24 

Then Karol Bauer, the university botanist, could touch 
these Lviv seamen with his long, green finger-sprouts.25 And 
it is about him that yet another novel should be written, 
“Harmony Among the Deceased”—about how flowers, 
bushes, and trees are planted, gradually transforming the 
cemetery into a paradise, and memory into hope. 

In the novel’s epilogue there’s a sweet couple—Yka and 
me. | didn’t want us to be seen, so | chose the cemetery as 
our place to meet. In other words—paradise. Only towards 
the end of April and among the graves does it get so green. 
Exhausted by the sun, the closeness, the birds and sweat, 
we could no longer talk. And we didn’t even know what to 
talk about or why. All there was left to do was touch one 
another (the lower lip trembles!)—as it turns out, at the 
base of the Eaglets’ Memorial.26 


Simulacrum City 


In just five of my student years in Lviv, three films were 
shot there in which the city pretended to be someplace else. 
That began with “Boyarski and the Three Musketeers” (Paris 
and another France), continued with “The Gadfly” (Rome 
and another Italy), and, almost-simultaneously, the 
Georgian comedy “Tiflis—Paris and Back” (Paris again, as 
the title implies). 

For some reason, we were rather openly proud of this. In 
the USSR, from which one couldn’t generally travel to the 
real Paris, even this could serve as a reason to be proud. 
The local press, for the first time in the Soviet period, began 
to refer to the city as Little Paris. Actually, that is what 
Leipzig is called, along with several thousand other, 
predominantly German, cities. On the other hand, no one 
has ever called Paris Big Leipzig or Big Lviv. And even 
Vienna hasn’t been referred to by anyone as Big Lemberg. 
Besides, Little Vienna is Chernivtsi. 

To be honest, Lviv is a provincial city, little-known in the 
world, that sees itself as a famous metropolis. Its ambitions 
are embodied mostly on the outside—pretending and 
imagining itself, as well as convincing itself what it is. In 
Soviet times, it was recognized as one of four European 
cities in the USSR. Lviv was a replacement for places to 
which it was impossible to go—there was no chance. It 
Shattered into fragments of all kinds of Parises, Romes, 
Pragues, and Budapests, intensely simulating the West in 
any way it could. | think that is what its secret mission was— 
one that it performed heroically. Educated Lvivites loved to 
come up with arguments (unfortunately, the same ones 
over and over) that were supposed to raise Lviv’s standing 
in anybody’s eyes. Among them: 

e according to UNESCO, the Rynok Square ensemble is 
one of the five most notable town squares of the 
Renaissance; 

e the cupola of the Dominican Church is an exact copy of 
the cupola of Rome’s St. Peter’s Cathedral, although two 


and a half times smaller; 

e the Old City was planned and built to exactly resemble 
Florence; 

e the Opera House has been officially designated a 
perfect crowning achievement = of = architectural 
perfection and in this is only second to—attention!— 
Milan’s La Scala; 

e to his final day Napoleon truly regretted that after his 

victory at Austerlitz, he did not proceed to Lviv; 

Lychakiv Cemetery is older than Paris’s Pere Lachaise; 

a certain Professor Brettschneider, a learned librarian, 

upon coming to Lviv at the university’s invitation, noted: 

“I’ve never seen a city so dedicated to debauchery. 

There are so many whores here that, compared to this 

Babylon, Berlin is Jerusalem;” 

e at various times Mozart Jr., Giacomo Casanova, Count 
Cagliostro, Honoré de Balzac, and Vladimir Lenin stayed 
in the city. 

e The last of these persons, to be truthful, was not 
recalled with very much pride, but he nonetheless was 
never forgotten. That is how it was then. 

And that is the way it is today, for the most part. Lviv still 
strives to be compared to, placed side-by-side, and 
interrelated with somewhere else. It’s as though the city 
does not believe in its own self-sufficiency. | know that in 
order to feel more self-confident, it becomes many different 
cities. Once, at night, | became completely disoriented in 
the area between Pekarska Street and Levytskyi Street. 
Then | felt like it was Munich, only with much poorer lighting 
and completely lacking the smell of roasted chestnuts and 
not completely lacking the odor of vomit and dog shit. It’s a 
good thing that a couple of my buddies were with me, and | 
didn’t lose my way in search of the S-Bahn heading toward 
Starnberg. 

Sometimes it’s Odesa. That happens when it once again 
seems that if you look just past those distant buildings, you 


can catch a glimpse of the sea or, at least, a bit of the port. 

Sometimes it’s Kaliningrad. Sometimes Trieste. 

But ever more often Kryvyi Rih, Kramatorsk, or Nikopol. 

And most often—a city without a name. That is—without 
distinctiveness. Two-thirds of it (Some would say seven- 
eighths) is still taken up by the unimaginable, shabby 
buildings of the Horodok, Zhovkva and Lychakiv suburbs. 
From what years, times, eras does it date? Pre-war or post- 
war? If post-war then post-which-war? And is it not from that 
Lviv that Professor Mieczystaw Ortowicz, in his guide-book, 
tries to shield us when he advises that we “stay away from 
third-rate, dirty Jewish hotels in the suburbs”? 

“But without them it wouldn’t exist at all,” | would say in 
answer to the professor, had he not died in Warsaw the year 
before | was born. “And it is together with them that it 
finally, truly, becomes its own self, not pretending to be, or 
copying, anything else.” 


Phantasm City 


My favorite novel will be all about wandering. The 
protagonist will enter an endlessly long labyrinth at night- 
time, having earlier swallowed, for example, 
Trihexyphenidyl. In his city he will search for all other cities 
—their parts, fragments, and reflections. He will find them 
there. His Lviv will grow before his eyes, and it will finally 
seem to be the largest Lviv in the world. The protagonist will 
run along its inflated surface and will skate upon its glass 
sidewalks. Going from one neighborhood to another, the 
protagonist will actually be traversing many different 
countries—a little bit of Armenia, a bit of Greece, or even 
Ethiopia. Countless sushi bars will elicit thoughts of Tokyo or 
Kyoto. He will end up having to converse with plants and 
animals, and to acquire fifty or sixty languages in order to 
do so. The real city will be layered with visions—St. George’s 
Cathedral will end up on the back of a whale, one that has 


been covered with grapevines, High Castle Hill will become 
Mont Blanc, and the Cunard Line’s ocean liners Lusitania 
and Mauretania will sail down Akademichna Street’s 
riverbed. At dawn, at the first rooster’s crow, the protagonist 
will make it into the local pub, where strange merchants 
simply cannot finish any one of their stories. 


Translated by Mark Andryczyk 


Original publication: “Lviv, zavzhdy” in Leksykon Intymnykh 
Mist, Chernivtsi: Meridian Czernowitz, 2011, pp. 261-81. 


Crossing The Sea 
Olha Kobylianska 


At dawn the day already shone bright. 

So bright and sunny that the sky, which on clear days 
was uSually a deep blue, was reflecting itself in the sea ina 
perfect sky-blue. So bright and sunny that the blue sea itself 
sparkled with silver, looking serene and boastful. Its waves 
frolicked merrily and raced one past the other, as if in noisy 
agreement to rush joyfully to shore forevermore. 

On the shore stood two white seagulls—a larger and a 
smaller—locked in argument. 

“| must cross the sea!” declared the larger. “I absolutely 
must! | have to stand on the high cliff that’s on the other 
side! They say the view from there is totally different from 
the one here. And that once you’re there, it’s impossible to 
return. So | must make a final decision, whether to be here 
or there. And | want to be there!” 

“Then | want to go too!” said the smaller seagull. 

“No,” said the larger. “You have to stay here!” 

The smaller, offended, puffed up in anger. 

“lI want to fly across the sea with you too and stand on 
the same cliff as you! I’m a seagull too, just like you!” 

“What does that matter—that you’re a gull too?” said the 
larger, fuming with rage and beating his wings furiously. 

“You poor thing—just look at your wings!” he went on. 
“How can you possibly fly across this dangerous sea! Do you 
think the sun will always shine like it does now? That flying 
across the sea is like gliding around here, sailing about 


above it and then turning and going back whenever you 
please? It is not! You have to understand that once you set 
out to fly across the sea, there is no turning back! And that 
death will be staring you in the eye every minute! Besides, | 
don’t want to be tied to you! You'll collapse right in the 
midst of the journey, and what kind of glory will that bring? 
Find some other companion—l’ll fly alone! So farewell!” 

And off he flew. 

Sad and heavy of heart, the smaller gull remained 
standing on the shore. She examined her’ wings 
despondently: they looked so much weaker and smaller than 
those of the larger gull. She gazed out at the sea—it looked 
immense, boundless, and barren. She peered into the 
distance, where the larger seagull shone in flight like a 
silvery arrow. Mournfully, she spread her wings wide and set 
out across the sea, in the path of the larger gull. 

And so they flew... 

A wide expanse lay between them as the roiling sea 
foamed below—there was nothing playful about that sea. 

“Is that you behind me?” the larger gull shouted. 

“Yes—it’s me.” 

“You're flying to the cliff?” 

“Yes—l’m flying there.” 

“Too bad for you! And I’m telling you again right now,” he 
cried out to her, “I won’t be any friend of yours there! I’m 
flying to that cliff to be alone—for my own pleasure alone!” 

“I know, | know,” she responded. “And I’m not your 
friend, either. I’m flying to the cliff for myself alone too.” 

And on they flew... 

The stronger gull flew high and straight as if pulled by a 
string, soaring through the air like a silvery arrow. Energetic, 
indefatigable, and powerful, he propelled his white breast 
through the invigorating air. Peering ahead far and wide, his 
sharp eyes calculated the distance to the looming cliff 
ahead. 


The weaker gull flew haphazardly, at times higher and 
then lower, at times faster and then slower, too close to the 
sea’s depths to gaze into the heights; when she did raise 
her small head, it was to glimpse where the larger gull was 
heading before her gaze again fell to the depths below. Time 
and again she felt cold splashes from the sea’s murky 
waves, stark reminders of the frigid sea below. 

From time to time the larger gull would turn and cry back 
to the smaller: “Remember, | will not be your friend. | am 
flying to the cliff for myself alone!” 

“I know, | know! I’m not your friend either,” the smaller 
called back. “I’m flying to the cliff for myself alone too!” 

On and on they flew, the larger one in front, and the 
weaker much farther behind. The sun rose and set, days 
replacing nights, as down below the sea foamed and roiled, 
transforming itself continuously. 

“You're still there, following me?” the larger one called 
out, veering back closer to the smaller. 

“lam.” 

“You're not turning back?” 

“No, | am not.” 

“I won’t be able to see you back here, you know. The 
expanse lying ahead is so big that it will surely sap all your 
strength. It consumes more and more of my attention and 
strength. But somewhere out there, far, far off in the 
distance, like in a misty dream, I’m glimpsing the very cliff | 
so want to reach.” 

“I see only the depths below,” said the weaker. “And 
within them | see Death. And alongside Death | see the sky. 
And between Death and the sky | see you.” 

“So you’re not turning back?” 

“I’m not turning back.” 

The larger, beating his wings, called back: “Just 
remember that | won’t ever be your friend there. And that 
I’m flying to the cliff for my own pleasure alone.” 

And on they flew. 


Anyone who thinks the sea is always calm and friendly, 
comforting and unmenacing, is greatly mistaken. It is always 
in motion and in flux. Suddenly, without warning, its calm 
and friendly surface, sparkling with silver and shimmering in 
tones of blue and green, can turn ominous. The sky darkens, 
a furious wind arises, and the sea, roaring like a giant, goes 
mad. Waves form in huge walls, one mounting another, 
rolling over and crashing, only to rise and crash into the 
depths once more. Time and again they arise, crash, and 
dissolve, creating a frenzied white foam that surges along 
the spine of the raging surf, only to burst and rip itself apart. 

Noise...moaning...a kind of hell under a darkened sky. 
And above it all, the gulls still fly. 

They don’t see or hear each other. They don’t meet. 
Beneath them lies grief. 

Straining to his utmost, the larger gull streams through 
the air, barely staying aloft in the midst of the terrifying 
storm. He has never lived through a storm like this—only 
now does he know what a storm at sea truly is. But what 
has happened to the other unfortunate gull? Drowned... 

“Where are you?” he called back forlornly. “Are you 
drowning? Have you already drowned? I'll be blamed for 
your bad luck! Although | told you right from the start that | 
am not your friend! That | am flying to the cliff for my own 
pleasure!” 

He listened but heard no response. 

“Where are you?” he cried out again. 

Again, no answer...Down below, the roiling sea was 
driving clusters of foam into a windswept mane that crested 
with every wave. But wait—over the din of those frenzied 
waves, from the core of that hell, a cry seemed to echo: “1 
am here!” 

“Down there, just above the sea? | am up high, far 
removed from that hell!” 

“And | am just above the sea depths, witnessing hell. My 
wings are already covered in deathly sweat, and | may be 


about to die right now. | can’t fly on my own strength 
anymore—the sea’s madness is what is carrying me!” 

“And what did | tell you?” cried the other. “Remember, 
I’m not to blame! I’m not your friend—l’m flying to the cliff 
for myself alone!” 

“I know, | kKnow—and I’m not your friend either,” the 
smaller called back. “I’m in flight through this hell on my 
own account!” 

Then, nothing more. The wild storm still twisted the 
Smaller gull’s weary wings, bending them inward and 
pitching her high above the depths, only to let her drop to 
just above the foam. Then, at last, the storm exhausted 
itself. Finally, its wild game had ended. 

The larger gull reached the cliff. He stood on top of the 
cliff, and he saw that this cliff, the goal he’d strived so hard 
to reach, was in fact the cliff of death. Suddenly his powerful 
wings drooped, and the spasms of death swept through 
him... Some minutes later, as might be expected of one 
more frail, the weaker seagull arrived. The larger lay dying 
in agony... 

“I’m glad that you made it across the water,” he 
whispered. “Now | won’t perish here alone!” 

“I’m glad that | didn’t stay behind,” she replied softly. 
“Now | won’t perish back there alone.” 

“Just understand,” he whispered, “that though I’m no 
friend of yours, in meeting Death | won’t bring you along.” 

“I know,” she said. “And I’m no friend of yours either. I'll 
fly on, to meet death on my own.” 


Translated by Olha Rudakevych 
Original publication: Ol'ha Kobylian'ska, “Cherez more,” 


Zibrannia tvoriv u 10 tomakh, Chernivtsi, Bukrek, 2013. 
Vol. 1, pp. 346-49. 


The Blind Man 
Olha Kobylianska 


I’ve gone blind. 

There’s no sense in talking about why or how it 
happened. Simply put, the most awful thing has happened: 
I’ve gone blind. 

There was another man in the hospital blind, like me. 
When they let us sit together, we were content. 

“Can you see even a glimmer of sunlight?” I would 
sometimes ask my unfortunate friend. 

“No,” he’d say. “And you?” 

“Me neither.” 

Silence followed; our spirits rose to fathom one another. 

Why was it so good for the two of us to be together in 
our misery? 

Before long, my friend was released. One day he saw 
sunlight, and they let him go. Kind people took him in. They 
released me when it became clear that I would never see 
sunlight again. My friends presented me with a staff, and 
with that staff I was to manage in life. 

And so I walk the earth. 

What I mean to say is, I go from place to place. And even 
though I know that I will never see sunlight again, I still try 
with all my might to catch some glimpse of it. 

I open my eyes so very wide—so very wide, my dear 
friends—in hopes of seeing at least an illusory sun...at least 
a speck of it...at least that! In hopes that I might see the 
gleam of a tiny, blessed sunbeam!... But, alas, no. I see 
nothing. 

Nothing... 


In walking from place to place, for some reason I stretch 
my arms out in front of me with fingers splayed and carry 
my head high, as if ready at any instant to catch a 
momentary gleam of the sun. This I do even though I know 
the sun will not let itself be caught—after all, it’s the sun! 
At times it seems that my fingertips are just about to touch 
it—and then I realize that what I’m touching are coins 
offered to me as charity. 

I shut my eyes, for tears have gathered there. 

I shut my eyes for tears have gathered there—tender 
tears of acceptance and gratitude for the offering being 
given to me. 

Spontaneous tears. I did nothing to trigger them. My 
soul is already dark, even though it has opened wide, as 
wide as my eyes. I strain to hear, it seems, some trace of 
the sun-filled life around me. Lowering my _ head 
despondently, I sink into the depths of my being, straining 
to detect even a bit of sun or light, knowing all the while 
that no blind man has yet caught the light of the sun with 
his soul, and neither will I. 

Sunlight... 

I call out to you! Consider that this is not the voice of an 
ordinary person calling out to you but the voice of a blind 
man. Inaudibly, without pleading in any way, as if casually... 
for how am I to make a plea in words like “Oh, my dear 
blessed sun!” and then add “I have gone blind...”? The sun 
shines for all. 

It shines in the woods, and for people too. And where a 
puddle of some kind forms, the sun’s sparkle reaches it too. 
Yet, in its age-old way, the sun never shines for the blind. 

I then sink into the depths of my soul. 

My soul has become as dark as it is deep. As sad as my 
eyes. I open my eyes before you, my friends, and you see 
me—but I can no longer see you! I cannot see you now, and 
as long as I live, I will never see you again. And I accept 


that, my friends: I accept that I will never—hear me!— 
never in my life see you again... 

For the sun, only my eyes fail to serve. But you, my 
friends, have never shined a true beam of light on either 
my eyes or my soul. 


11 March 1902 


Translated by Olha Rudakevych 
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Original publication: Ol'ha Kobylian'ska, “Slipets', 
Zibrannia tvoriv u 10 tomakh, Chernivtsi, Bukrek, 2013. 
Vol. 1, pp. 344-45. 


My Lilies 
Olha Kobylianska 


Prose poems. 

Give me a desert! 

A distant desert, a wide desert with a blazing sun, 
without any noise or life—one where I can cry. 

There I will come upon no one’s gaze. Neither mother’s 
all-knowing gaze...nor father’s, always ready to fight for his 
child’s happiness, nor the pitiless, everyday gaze of a 
curious crowd—there I will meet no one. 

There I will bury my face in the hard-baked soil, 
refreshing it with my tears for as long as they last, 
subduing me and my deep sorrow. The sun will drink my 
tears forever—a sun that thirsts for pain... 


Trust? 

Trust is a little child, with naive, innocent eyes, a child 
who, having gathered thoughts and feelings in its lap, runs 
to whoever calls. 

The child holds nothing back. Laughing and crying 
openly—it doesn’t know any better—is its natural state, its 
whole beauty and worth! The child waits. 

Large trusting eyes, never suspecting grief, look straight 
into the face of whoever calls. The child waits eagerly, 
awaiting it knows not what. Perhaps fortune of some kind, 
or something else—something as lovely, magnificent, and 


heavenly as its own soul, filled to overflowing with genuine 
pearls. 

But no. 

The mighty hand of disappointment rises over the child’s 
unclouded head and falls upon it like a heavy stone. It falls 
on the head of the child who knows nothing of the world 
other than directness and truth and trust in its own sunny 
disposition. 


Love is threefold. 

The kind that thrives on tenderness, the kind that 
thrives on kisses, and then the mortally serious kind, which 
nurtures itself and others. Itself it nurtures with tears and 
grief, with sadness and loneliness—and, once death has 
come, with memory’s golden, shadowy recollections of its 
blessed and everlasting power. 


* OK OX 


Solitude is poor? 

Who can prove that? 

Just listen to the torrent of tears it brings forth and how 
they spread! Look at the countless marble-white hands that 
bridge its space in convulsions of pain; look at the torn 
veils of hope rocking back and forth, back and forth; look at 
the swarms of thought crowding into it with brute force, 
thrashing about mercilessly and ever faster ... to get 
where? 

Dear God, to get where? 

Listen! 

Shut the door, huddle together, hold your breath—and 
listen! 

A deer runs through the forest. 


Through a green, airy, and lush forest, in search of 
something. 

The deer runs, trampling and crushing flowers 
underfoot. The leaves of trees rustle and murmur. Within 
the forest, an old tree’s imposing branches sway nearly 
imperceptibly. 

The deer has just stopped short. 

Has it arrived? It doesn’t know. 

It thinks it has. It darts ahead, side to side. Leaping and 
racing, it bounds ahead—and stops once more. 

Its eyes open wide. 

It stands motionless, trembling. 

What was that? A shot has just rung out through the 
forest. 

Faint sounds of something breaking, something crashing 
—and all coming toward it, coming toward it. Suddenly, the 
deer’s wide-open eyes see something they have never seen 
before, and its ears hear something they had never heard 
before. The hushed forest fills with something the deer 
never knew before—and blood drains from its body. 

That was why it had to race through the green forest. 

Listen! 


Translated by Olha Rudakevych 
Original publication: Ol'ha Kobylian'ska, “Moi Lilii,” 


Zibrannia tvoriv u 10 tomakh, Chernivtsi, Bukrek, 2013. 
Vol. 1, pp. 405-6. 


Archibald and Patricia 


Fugenia Kononenko 


It was the most dreadful day of my life. We were 
abandoning our family home and becoming refugees. We 
were amongst the last to flee from our little town. For a long 
time, Mother had been hoping that things would improve, 
but they were only getting worse. A shell struck the 
neighboring apartment block, one just like our own. My 
brother gave me a lengthy explanation about how the 
detonator worked, but I paid no attention; I had other things 
on my mind. 

Uncle Neil of the local civil defense force told us: “Get in 
the truck and I’ll drop you off at the station. The train will 
be leaving at six—you don’t need tickets. It will get you out 
of range of the fighting. I’m driving people over today, but 
tomorrow you'll have to make it to the station on foot. And 
by tomorrow ‘they’ may turn up.” 

That “they would turn up” was the most terrible 
prospect of all. It was impossible to delay our departure 
any longer. We had long since gathered all the things we 
would take with us. But... but we were leaving behind those 
we couldn’t take, and this was the most terrible thing, too. 
That’s why that day really was the most dreadful day of my 
life. 

The three of us—my mother, my brother and I, with our 
backpacks—sat huddled close together in the back of the 
truck, which was piled high with junk. We were speeding 
towards the station. And our Archie was racing after us. I 
would never have imagined he could run so fast. He was 


racing more like a pedigree hound than a posh pooch. He 
could not understand why everyone was going away and 
not taking him. 

The truck sped towards the station at high speed, but 
Archie managed to keep up. I was crying, calling out to 
him: 

“Archie, we can’t take you with us! I’m so sorry, they 
won’t let us on the train with you.” 

For once, my brother didn’t tell me I was a silly girl for 
crying like a sissy. After all, he too, a grown lad, was on the 
verge of tears, and he said nothing when I called out to our 
dog: 

“Archie, my love, we’ll be back soon! All this will be over 
soon! Archie, love!” 

My brother sat in silence. He looked away, as he could 
not bear to watch Archie. He was holding our Patricia. Our 
furry black white and ginger Patsy. But Patsy did not want 
to go anywhere. She was struggling and squealing - my 
brother was trying to comfort our furry beauty, the tiny 
kitten given to me as a present when I first started school. 

Our Archie and Patsy were protesting desperately about 
what was going on in this world. But no-one was taking any 
notice of their canine-feline protestations. Uncle Neil drove 
the truck at full speed. Mother recited the Lord’s Prayer 
aloud, above the noise of the air rushing past the truck. I 
was crying and shouting to Archie. My brother was fighting 
back tears and struggling with Patsy, who was doing her 
utmost to get free. Then shooting broke out again in the 
distance. From the opposite direction came the welcoming 
din of the railway station. 

Archie was lagging behind now. Our white, blue-eyed 
dog with reddish-brown ears was exhausted. He had been 
running for ages and could no longer keep up. Mother 
crossed herself, and I realized that this meant it would have 
been unbearable to keep Archie from getting on the train 
with us. Suddenly, Patsy deliberately scratched my brother, 


causing him to cry out from the shock, and jumped off the 
truck as it negotiated a bend. She disappeared in the 
bushes by the roadside, swishing her fluffy three-coloured 
tail in a parting gesture. My brother started anxiously 
searching for a damp cloth and a bandage to cover the 
scratches Patsy had left on his cheek. 

We caught that train, and we found one lower bunk for 
all three of us. Above us was a girl of about eighteen with a 
tiny puppy that whimpered softly all the way and allowed 
itself to be stroked. My brother and I got up to pet him 
from time to time, but could not bring ourselves to ask the 
girl the name of her little companion. We could not talk to 
anyone about Archie and Patsy. Not even that friendly girl. 

We safely reached a place where there was no fighting. 
We spent the winter in a beautiful big city, much nicer than 
our village. We were lucky enough to find decent 
accommodation. My brother and I went to school, and my 
mother found a temporary job. Our father even came to 
visit us twice, wearing a camouflage uniform and tall boots. 
He and my brother had man-talk about various types of 
explosives and drones while my mother and I set the table. 

Later, my brother and I found our own source of income 
too. Three times a week we spent several hours looking 
after a cat and a dog that could not be left on their own 
while the owners were at work. While my brother was out 
walking the Rottweiler, I sat with the British shorthair cat 
and told him about Archie and Patsy. The owners liked the 
way we looked after their pets, and we earned a little 
money. 

Then in the spring we returned home. Things did not 
seem all that bad. Our building had not been blown up. The 
windowpanes had been knocked out in our apartment, so 
“they” had apparently been here. But there had been 
nothing to steal, so they had gone away empty-handed. 

“It’s a good thing we hadn’t installed new plumbing,” 
said my mother, “because next door they ripped it out, 


while ours is still here.” 

In our village a truck was driving round with window- 
panes—installed on the spot. It was the same truck and the 
same Uncle Neil who had taken us to the station that day. 

We did not find Patsy. She probably hadn’t survived. She 
was a domestic cat that never went out into the street. The 
place where she jumped from the truck was quite a long 
way from our home ... If we had left her at home, she would 
have been unlikely to wait for us to return. 

I try not to think about the last hours of my fluffy Patsy, 
who had slept so many nights lying across my feet. But I 
can’t help thinking of her. I imagine myself sitting in the 
prickly bushes by the roadside, wondering what has 
happened to my chair in the living room, my saucer in the 
kitchen, and my cozy place in the bedroom. 

But Archie survived. Who fed him that winter? Maybe 
“they” gave him their leftovers. 

But Archie did not forgive us, and he did not return to 
our home. He became a stray, occasionally visiting our 
yard, then going on to another. He wanders around our 
street, wanders around the school and past the silver 
soldier with a machine gun, the hero of the earlier, now 
totally unreal war. Mother tells us not to approach him. 
Because Archie’s white tail, which always welcomed us so 
happily, now droops between his hind legs. My mother said 
this meant Archie had caught rabies. It would be very bad 
if he bit you. 

But Archie does not come near us anyway. My brother 
and I leave him food in a tin by the garbage bins. If he 
happens to be around, he comes and starts eating. But 
when we try to get near him, he runs away without 
finishing his meal. 

I believe he will forgive us, although that is probably 
unlikely. I believe one day he will come and jump up to rest 
his forepaws on my shoulders, as he used to do. And I will 
look into his blue eyes—yes, our Archie’s eyes really are 


blue! I will sit down on the grass behind our home, and he 
will rest his head on my knee, telling me what he went 
through that winter. “And I’ll understand your canine 
language, Archie!” 


Translated by Patrick John Corness 
Original publication: Ievheniia Kononeko, “Archybal'd i 


Patrytsiia,” Praz'ka khymera, Lviv: Vydavnytstvo Anetty 
Antonenko, 2019 pp. 220-23. 


Andrii Yarylo 


Eugenia Kononenko 


That night was the first time the writer Yaryna Andriichuk 
had a dream about Andrii Yarylo. They were walking 
together down a long avenue, between rows. of 
exceptionally beautiful trees displaying the golden colours 
of autumn, on their way to an unknown destination and 
exchanging some vague phrases. They both felt fantastic. 
Their fingers were intertwined, and this had a deeper 
meaning than if they had embraced. In the dream, their 
touching seemed very real. When she awoke, she 
remembered feeling the warmth of his palm in hers. A 
sensation that had never actually existed. Her whole being 
was overwhelmed by an incredible sense of lightness and 
closeness. Then he said: “On Saturday, we'll see one 
another over there!” He pointed to a little cottage in the 
middle of the field that stretched beyond the row of trees 
lining the road. At this point, the dream was cut short. This 
is how bad dreams are interrupted, when the nightmare 
reaches its climax. Yaryna was upset. Not because she had 
had a bad dream, but because she did not know how it 
ended. She was awake now, and she could not get back to 
sleep. In America she often has sleepless nights. 

Knowing that she would be unable to get back to sleep, 
she switched on the light and reached for her netbook. It’s 
night-time here, whereas over there dawn had long since 
broken. Her mailbox is already full of messages sent today. 
“Andrii Yarylo died today, at five in the morning.” So he had 
come to say goodbye. He had come illegally—the laws of 


that world are quite severe. He could not stay longer. So 
that’s why she had woken up so suddenly. 

Why had he died? | don’t think he was ill. It’s true that 
about a month ago he had written: “I’m exhausted, Yaryna!” 
But don’t we all feel utterly exhausted from time to time? 
Yaryna looked back through her previous emails and found 
the last message from him, written two weeks ago. “Nothing 
special. It’s raining In Kyiv. What’s it like where you are? 
How is your writing going on the other side of the ocean? My 
aunt was very keen to have your book—not the last one or 
the one before that, but the one you published right after 
the Orange Revolution. It’s out of print. Whom can | contact 
to get hold of a copy? You gave me one, but people always 
steal your books from me.” She had not replied, as the 
message was rather dull. Previous mails from Andrii Yarylo 
had been long, and sincere. After they stopped seeing one 
another, they began corresponding, and perhaps she put 
more into her letters to him than she did into her books. 


Yaryna got out of bed and went into the living room, 
where there were several books on the shelf that she had 
brought with her from home. From among them she pulled 
out a yellowing copy of her first book of short stories, which 
she autographed for him but had never given him. She gave 
him a different copy, with the routine dedication: A souvenir 
for Andrii from Yaryna. Not this one, in which she had 
written on the first page: 

Why should | sign this book for you? 

recalling all we had again? 

It only speaks those things anew, 

once more your frenzied gasps, your pain ... 

And the date—twenty years ago. She and Andrii had 
already had many shared memories back then. Thanks to 
him, Yaryna had been through everything while still a 
schoolgirl. She had experienced nothing new after that. All 
Subsequent events were mere variations on_ those 


experiences with Yarchyk in her school days. All those ups 
and downs, the friendships and betrayals, frequently 
provided frameworks for her short stories and novels. And 
those stories from childhood must have been very 
authentic, because every time she completed another story, 
Yaryna Andriichuk felt, albeit just briefly, a sense of having 
fulfilled an obligation to the force that gives us earthly life. 

Even in his first years at school, Andrii Yarylo managed to 
convince everyone around him that he was the bee’s knees. 
He was the darling of virtually all the girls and virtually all 
the teachers. Apart from the math teacher, whose favourite 
was Yaryna Andriichuk. 

At first, they both looked down with haughty disdain on 
the young lover-boy hero who groaned in despair when 
called up to the blackboard in math class, unable to 
distinguish between the median of a bisector and a segment 
of a sector. At the time Yaryna boasted that she was not in 
love with that Casanova, unlike her friend Lily Maiko, who 
wanted to commit suicide after Andrii dropped her back in 
seventh grade, when she was only thirteen. 

“Why did he walk me home all week! | didn’t think | could 
mean anything to him,” wept Lily to Yaryna, whom Yarchyk 
also tried to escort home after school. She gave him the 
cold shoulder, while saying she didn’t go out with anyone 
who couldn’t count to ten. He shouted after her, counting 
from one to ten in several languages! “Eins, zwei, drei! Four, 
five, six! Sept, huit, neuf!” He could count to ten! Beyond 
that there were calculators! And silly girl-mathematicians! 

That was in grade seven. In grade eight Yaryna was 
constantly ill. It was a really difficult time: endless tests, 
screenings with faulty Soviet equipment, that awful salt-free 
diet. If one of her parents came to school for her homework, 
Andrii Yarylo was always around, and he promised to bring 
Yaryna whatever she needed. He visited Yaryna all year, first 
in hospital and then at home. Sitting next to her bed in the 
ward, he aroused envy in the other sick girls, even the older 


ones. Later she was allowed to go out to the waiting room, 
and they sat on tattered hospital couches. He came twice a 
week, sometimes more often. That was when he told her he 
didn’t want to be a dunce in math. As she was doing her 
homework, she also helped him shake off his stigma as a 
math moron. 

At the New Year she was discharged from hospital, but 
her parents said she was too ill to go to a New Year’s Eve 
party. Things turned out even better, though. Andrii Yarylo 
brought a tape recorder to play back for her all the music 
the eighth-grade students had danced to the previous 
evening. Her anxious parents decided that their sick 
daughter needed cheering up, so they did not give Andrii a 
hard time. At first, they kept peeping into the room where 
Yaryna and Andrii were circling round in a slow dance. Then 
they dropped off. The fourteen-year-old lovers did not 
betray their parents’ trust. They did not even kiss; they just 
danced to the tape recorder until morning. But that was the 
night Yaryna gave herself to Andrii for good. 

Until the end of eighth grade Andrii kept bringing Yaryna 
her homework and taking her completed work back to 
school. Her parents sent her to a health resort for the 
summer. On the first day of school in grade nine, Andrii 
Shared a desk with Lily Maiko. 

For several days that autumn, Yaryna went through hell, 
except that, unlike Lily, she was not contemplating suicide 
but rather how to kill him, the betraying weasel. She was 
seriously working out how to do it. What saved the day? Her 
burning desire to outshine him in their literature class, 
where Yarchyk was unsurpassed. On the other hand, he did 
not develop any further and remained on the level of 
outstanding student in grade school literature class. 
However, the teachers knew what they were doing when 
they set up a career-oriented system at school, harnessing 
as the driving force not thirst for knowledge but enthusiasm 
to be the best performer. To this day Yaryna still remembers 


the extended poem by Shevchenko she learned by heart at 
that time, and the books about his works she read, so as to 
be able to respond in the literature lessons better than that 
upstart Yarylo who had betrayed her. If she had been kissing 
him in the corners as Lily Maiko did, she would not have 
achieved that painful leap in knowledge, not only about 
Shevchenko, but about herself and about something else 
very important as well. 

“How insightful! A woman rescued from unrequited love, 
achieving a higher professional status than the lover she 
grieved over!” said a reader who telephoned Yaryna 
Andriichuk on a live call-in show, fascinated by her story 
named after a line from Shevchenko: “In Vilnius, that 
famous city.” 

“Andrii Yarylo liberated many of us from the girlish 
reserve instilled in us by family and school! Here’s to you, 
Andrii!” Lily, née Maiko, toasted him, raising her glass on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
graduation. 

“So you lost your virginity to him?” asked Yaryna, who 
was sitting next to her school friend at that reunion. 

“Oh no, no way! But | did go around with that boy wonder 
for some time, and he was the one who gave me my 
confidence, actually.” After Andrii’s second betrayal, Lily no 
longer contemplated suicide; she sought solace in the 
company of another boy, whom she married a few years 
later. “By then | had acquired communication skills, so | 
knew how to get along with the boys! It was all thanks to 
him!” 

When Yaryna published her novel Communication Skills, 
Lily objected, pointing out that she had not consented to the 
revelation of her experiences, even in literary form. 

“Sue me,” replied Yaryna Andriichuk. “It'll be good 
publicity for me.” 

The women laughed heartily. Yaryna had not explained to 
her old girlfriend that the story behind Communication Skills 


was not Lily’s but her own experience with that same Andrii 
Yarylo. Her friend had merely suggested an apt title. Did he 
and Lily have conversations like those she had with him 
during the year when she was seriously ill? Oh God, my hair 
still stands on end at the thought of the torture of that 
treatment. Despite all that, it was still the happiest year of 
her life. An extremely positive experience, inextricably 
linked with an equally powerful negative one. Heaven and 
Hell are not the nether regions and the heavens; they both 
co-exist in everyone’s soul, in everyone’s life. 

Her relationship with Andrii did not come to an end when 
they left school. For several years they fell out and made up 
again, saw one another and made several attempts to form 
an adult relationship. But fate intervened. After agreeing to 
move into his aunt’s apartment, Yaryna spent a couple of 
days going out of her mind from the suspense. But Andrii 
met her nervously at the trolleybus stop, apologizing that 
his aunt’s planned journey was off. Yaryna did not want to 
see him for six months after that, and she did not know how 
to escape from this new circle of hell. Then, finally, the aunt 
did go away as she was supposed to, but the moment they 
embraced a fire started in the apartment next door, filling 
his aunt’s entire house with foul-smelling, acrid smoke. 
Yaryna kept her distance from Andrii once more, convincing 
herself that this time it was for good. Fate still drove them 
together time after time; nevertheless, it never worked out 
for them. 

“| really love your story ‘Stood Up!’ | don’t remember, 
perhaps we were in adjacent beds in some hospital and | 
told you everything about myself?” At a meeting in the local 
library a woman told her of her impressions of what she had 
read. 

Yaryna Andriichuk’s life had more to it than being stood 
up by Andrii Yarylo. She got married and had a son. Yes, she 
called the son Andrii, and his father did not object. For a 
start, he knew nothing about Yarchyk, and then Andrii is the 


best name for a boy, after all. Later she got divorced and re- 
married. Both her husbands took an interest in her work. 
The first one jealously searched through her stories, looking 
for allusions to other relationships, and he got very annoyed 
that they were so hard to find; she must have encrypted 
them! The second one still makes occasional efforts to get 
her recognized as a popular writer for glossy magazines. He 
advises her to include as much mysticism and eroticism as 
possible in her writing. But what’s the point of this eroticism, 
when she has never shared a bed with the man her work is 
actually addressed to! 

The idea of what he might be like disturbed Yaryna 
Andriichuk for a long time. This idea became especially 
unbearable when Yaryna had not broken off her relationship 
with her ex-husband before she started a relationship with 
the present one. | don’t compare them with one another, | 
compare each of them with the Andrii Yarylo of my 
childhood dreams, she told herself. 

“Your story ‘What is he like, actually?’ is simply 
fantastic!” a university lecturer whispered to Yaryna 
Andriichuk after a meeting between the writer and some 
students. “I am very grateful that you had the courage to 
write about this!” 

“Il really like the text too,” the writer replied sincerely, 
because just by writing it she had gotten rid of the accursed 
question that had tormented her ever since eighth grade: 
whether the teachers knew what was in the mind of an 
outstanding student, a medal-holder. 

“Do you know you are a writer of genius, Yarka?” said 
Andrii Yarylo on the phone to her one day. Until then, he had 
at best praised the covers of her books or asked how she 
had managed to arrange for them to be reviewed in a 
reputable newspaper which everybody read. And now, 
Andrii Yarylo was impressed by her story “Alongside the 
Square,” one of the few that were quite unconnected with 
him personally. From what layers of her unconscious had 


this story come? An artist had finally discovered a previously 
hidden inspiration. He was creating his finest triptych at the 
very time when all Kyiv was bringing buckets of hot food for 
those standing in the Square. It was a time when everyone 
was involved in major events, forgetting about their 
personal affairs. There was more to it than that: it was a 
time when it was shameful to be concerned about personal 
affairs. Everyone had to go to the Square and shout “Yes!” 
He locked himself in the studio on St. Sophia Street, which 
leads to Independence Square, painting a triptych that had 
nothing to do with the Orange Revolution. But the power of 
the Square fuels the sacred flame of his creativity in some 
incomprehensible way. 

“My grandfather also hid away, fervently writing the story 
of his life, while everyone was celebrating Victory Day. He 
wrote with a lead pencil in a pre-war notebook! At the time 
there was a tremendous, wild fervor in our society, though it 
did not last long. | kept this notebook of my grandfather’s. 
It’s a remarkable thing! But | never told you that story. 
Where did you dig up your storyline? Anyway, you’re such a 
terrific writer, not judging anyone, not praising anyone. So 
where are you coming from as an author, Andriichuk?” 

After that phone call of his they met and spent almost 
the whole night wandering around Kyiv. It was like resuming, 
after so many years, the conversations they had had when 
She was ill. In those days they argued over many very adult 
issues, debating them at length. They also told one another 
about their families, about their grandparents. He told her a 
lot about that same aunt, pointing out her windows on the 
fourth floor of the building they were just passing. When he 
brought her home, she ventured to give him a new 
collection of her short stories, this time unabashed at the 
passionate dedication: 

May all complaints about fate be in vain! 

May fantastical worlds swoop into the joyful abyss! 

| love you, my noble, sentimental creep! 


“What makes me a creep?” You will object, insulted. 

“What makes me a creep?” Andrii Yarylo wondered a few 
days later, really hurt as he read the dedication. “What 
makes me a creep? Is it just about the idiotic goings-on at 
my aunt’s place?” 

“Because in eighth grade you visited me when | was ill so 
you could catch up in math. You took advantage of me.” 

“Just the opposite! Mathematics was my excuse to visit a 
wonderful girl! | already knew then that you had a brilliant 
future! You really have no idea of my tenderness, actually...” 

“And | don’t want to.” 

Communication between them became more awkward 
than it had ever been. Inept dialogues led to nothing. Andrii 
was not living with his wife just then, although they got 
together again later. His disastrous longing to clarify their 
relationship with her tormented him several hours a day. He 
phoned Yaryna, trying to convince her about something, 
reminding her of their school days, of their dates after 
school, of their chance—but inevitable—meetings later on, 
when they both had families: “Remember, we met in the 
Podil, at the river port! And you were then telling me that | 
hadn’t read any books after | left school! Actually, | had read 
those you hadn't!” Sociologically speaking, Andrii Yarylo had 
long since ceased to be a star in any social category; he was 
an unremarkable man who had also ceased to be a creative 
woman’s muse. Her new story, “The Sad Epilogue,” would 
have its readers too. But for some reason she was reluctant 
to publish it. 

Perhaps it was only to get away from _ pointless 
conversations with Andrii Yarylo that Yaryna Andriichuk 
agreed to go to America with her husband for a year, for 
previously it had been agreed that he would go on his own 
while she remained in Kyiv. But here she was. Distance 
heals and adjusts. She began to correspond with Andrii. 
Then, unexpectedly, their correspondence ran into the sort 
of communication difficulties they had in their conversations 


during her illness. She began to put more effort into her 
letters to him than into her story. 

Her husband went to New York for a few days on 
business, and she was left alone in the large American 
house they had settled in for the year. It was just then that 
Andrii Yarylo appeared in her dream. 

No, he wasn’t asking her to follow him. She would live as 
long as destiny allowed. There was a great deal worth living 
for in her life. But she and Andrii Yarylo would meet in some 
other lands. After all, as Lily Maiko said, he had given them 
all unique communication skills. And he had also given 
Yaryna Andriichuk the joy of creativity, that divine state 
which can be appreciated only by those who knew it. But he 
was the cause of the greatest suffering in her life too. It was 
because of him that Yaryna was trying to prove something 
during her sleepless nights, emitting crazy impulses into the 
unknown, and that was hell for her, a time when she bit her 
hands until they bled, bitterly gritting her teeth, and 
shuddering as though undergoing electric shock treatment. 
And then she began to write a new story. The more 
tormenting her inner monologue became, the better the 
story turned out, the one Andrii Yarylo had not read much of, 
but which others read with great understanding. 

Now it was all over. No, now it was all just beginning! Her 
best writing was yet to come. Because he had arranged 
their meeting on the other shore in a few days’ time. And 
THERE time is non-existent. THERE no one can be stood up 
on a date. Her stories will involve eroticism and mysticism. 
But her husband will still just shrug his shoulders with a 
sigh. Because there is no way her writing will be suitable for 
glossy magazines. 


Translated by Patrick John Corness27 


Original publication: Ievheniia Kononeko, “Andrii Iarylo,” 
Kat, Lviv: Kalvaria, 2014, pp. 18-26. 


The Ghosts’ Graveyard 


Fugenia Kononenko 


The house stood overlooking the raging sea at the edge 
of a sun-scorched plain and it was indecently spacious. I 
had stayed there in distant Soviet times, when in our 
country people lived three or four souls to a room. In those 
days, if a couple had a room to themselves, they were 
considered lucky. Suddenly I found myself in a residence 
where there were more rooms than people. This house had 
none of the numerous unsightly extensions which were so 
common in Crimean resorts. The _ building, which 
overlooked the sea, was built on a grand scale from the 
outset. 

Slippery stone steps led straight down to the sea. There 
was no beach. The foaming waves crashed on the sharp 
rocks that menacingly surrounded anyone daring enough to 
venture out. The only place you could spread out beach 
mats was up above, next to the cliff’s edge. The owner of 
the house, a highway engineer who left the house before 
dawn, could drive you to the beach in the village on his way 
to work. But you would still have to return on foot, and that 
would mean walking several kilometers in the blazing sun. 

This was my most wonderful seaside holiday. Even if 
there was no wind, the sea below was incredibly wild and 
uncontrolled, and the spray splashing onto the sharp crags 
reached as far as the cliff’s edge, just where this wonderful 
house stood. I don’t remember whether it had a garden. I 


think there were several trees. But I clearly remember the 
large sitting room with no windows, just a glass ceiling. 
And numerous doors to adjacent rooms, painted various 
colours. 

The landlord’s daughter lived in Simferopol. His son was 
disabled. He moved around in a wheelchair or on crutches. 
He was a good-looking, long-haired young man of about 
thirty. His legs were feeble, but they were not grotesquely 
misshapen or disproportionately short, like those of many 
disabled people I had seen on the Crimean coast. He just 
had poor control of his legs. 

He occupied a few rooms in his father’s house. I was 
never in his bedroom and didn’t actually know what color 
its door was. He invited me into the library, where the 
windows looked north towards the steppe and the door was 
purple. Or into the office with the red door and windows 
looking out over the sea, where the walls were hung with 
paintings of urban landscapes. 

“What use are pictures of the sea to me?” he asked. “It’s 
always before my eyes. I don’t know whether I’ll ever get to 
a city. When it’s dark outside the window I wander around 
these cities. Until I feel I’ve got my feet wet.” He nodded 
towards a city in the rain, painted in oils. 

“Which city is that?” I asked. 

“IT don’t know. It doesn’t matter. But I know very well 
what’s round that bend in the road, and what’s in the 
courtyards of those buildings. Until the sun sets, I look out 
of the window. At the steppe, or at the sea. It’s no 
coincidence that down there by the sea, for several 
kilometers to the left and to the right of the cliff, swimming 
is not permitted. That’s to keep visitors to the resort away 
from here. Except those we invite ourselves. There’s no 
beach, because over there,” Roman pointed to the edge of 
the steppe, “is the ghosts’ graveyard.” 

“The ghosts’ graveyard? What’s that?” 


“Over there, next to the steppe, there’s a big ghosts’ 
graveyard. Perhaps the biggest one in the world.” 

“Do ghosts really have graveyards? Is this some sort of 
anomalous zone?” 

Roman did not answer these questions, so I asked 
another one. 

“Well, whose ghosts are buried in that graveyard?” 

“This is the story I am working on now. But not in 
Russian,” he spoke the second sentence in a whisper. 

“In Ukrainian?” I asked him. 

Roman and I conversed in Russian. But his massive 
library included quite a number of books in Ukrainian. In 
Kyiv I knew several people who spoke Russian but wrote 
poetry in Ukrainian. 

“No, I write in that language,” said Roman with an odd 
sort of smile, gesticulating in the air. 

“Which one is that?” 

“You’re a programmer, aren’t you? I’m sure you know 
that besides Fortran and PL you can write programs in 
code.” 

“Yes, of course. I can’t do it myself, but in our office, 
there are lots of people who actually do write programs in 
code.” 

“There are codes in natural languages as well, of 
course.” 

“Are they common to all languages?” 

Roman nodded and his eyes lit up. I have never seen 
anyone’s eyes blaze with such enthusiasm. 

“And do you know that, er... proto-language?” 

“Living for many years between the sea and the steppe, 
and even close to a ghosts’ graveyard, never setting foot 
elsewhere, you’ll know whatever you want to know.” 

Then it occurred to me that it was not only Roman’s legs 
that were disabled, and I was rather scared. I did not ask 
what characters the codes of the proto-language were 
written in. I was afraid he would start showing them to me. 
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It was comforting to know that the mistress of the house, 
Roman’s mother, an extremely friendly, gentle woman, was 
always nearby. She came to the library or to the study 
where Roman and I were meeting, and she would bring a 
jug of cold fruit drink or a weak dry wine. That woman 
inspired total confidence. Even if her son was crazy, her 
presence would ensure that he would not cause any 
trouble. 

At supper, Roman mentioned the ghosts’ graveyard, and 
the owner of the house, the highway engineer, said he 
could take me there on his day off, as it was very close by. 

“What is it?” I repeated my question. “Is it an anomalous 
zone?” 

“It’s a ghosts’ graveyard,” replied the highway engineer. 
I glanced at the landlady and she nodded—that’s right, a 
ghosts’ graveyard. 

“We can go there on my day off, and you’ll see for 
yourself what it is.” 

Early on Saturday evening, when the scorching sun had 
subsided, the highway engineer reminded me of his offer. I 
asked whether Roman would be going. He replied that 
there was room for only one passenger in the cab of his 
truck and that Roman often went there anyway. Just the 
two of us went. It did not take long to drive into the middle 
of the peninsula—about fifteen minutes. We stopped in the 
middle of the steppe. At first, I didn’t notice anything apart 
from some sort of fallen pillar in the midst of motionless 
yellow grass. But Roman’s father nudged me towards a 
large hollow. I took a few steps down the gentle slope. I felt 
a powerful wind whining in my ears. That was all the more 
astonishing because there was a deathly silence in the 
steppe. That wind whining in the hollow drove me crazy; it 
did my head in. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Roman’s father. 

If it hadn’t been for this man’s confident voice, I really 
would have been scared. But his “Don’t be afraid” was so 


reassuring that I took several steps across the scorching 
ground, which just slightly, but noticeably, shifted 
underfoot. The whine in my ears grew louder, and I felt a 
momentary desire to proceed and discover the ghosts’ 
graveyard. 

“Does Roman tell all your visitors about this place?” 

“IT don’t remember whom else he has told. He trusted 
you so much, you see.” 

“Is he really writing a book about the _ ghosts’ 
graveyard?” 

“It isn’t a book, and he isn’t writing anything down; he is 
creating something, though. Mother says that when I am at 
work, he often sleeps in the daytime but gets up in the 
night and goes hobbling to his study.” 

I did not venture to ask what was meant by “It isn’t a 
book, and he isn’t writing anything down.” I had been let 
into some bizarre secret, but I couldn’t quite grasp what it 
was about. 

“When Roman and I come here, we sit on this hot stone. 
It’s very beneficial for his bad legs,” said the highway 
engineer, pointing to the fallen pillar. 

“But what’s this pillar doing here?” I asked, bending 
down to touch the fluting. 

The highway engineer shrugged his shoulders. 

“Roman says it’s the remains of a gateway.” 

“So there once used to be a wall here?” 

“Roman will tell you more about that. He says that if 
there’s a gateway, a wall isn’t actually necessary.” 

And then came my last evening in this strange house. 
From the blackness beyond the window came a sound; was 
it of the sea, or perhaps the steppe, or the whine coming 
from the ghosts’ graveyard in the stillness of the night? I 
would have expected it to be eerie, but I recall enjoying 
how enthralling it was. Tomorrow at dawn—probably it’s 
today by now—I would be leaving this place. 


“Have you packed all your things? Well, don’t go to 
sleep, because you haven’t even heard the night-time 
sounds here. You’re leaving, and once again I’ll sleep in the 
daytime and at night, I’ll do the things I told you about. It 
requires so much effort—you’ve no idea!” 

“But Roman, if you mean a book in some heavenly, 
angelic language, or a proto-language, don’t you think such 
books actually already exist, and that the authors re-create 
them in their own languages rather than write them?” 

Roman's eyes lit up with joy. Probably because his 
interlocutor had touched on what disturbed him most of all. 
Retrieving his crutches from the back of the wheelchair, he 
stood up and took a few steps towards me: 

“It's like this. Look.” Roman pointed to the shelves of his 
bookcase. “Among these books are not many that are 
scanned from there. But there are some. This one here, for 
example.” He showed me a small book; I had the 
impression that it was a translation into Ukrainian from 
Japanese. “I just had this feeling about it, although it is a 
translation! Whoever undertook the translation of such a 
book must know whether it was an original work or 
scanned from Heaven!” 

“Evidently, most writers don’t have access to these 
timeless books.” 

“The texts, not the books—you must use the correct 
words,” said Roman, slightly irritated. 

“Yes, that’s right. There, they aren’t yet books. Whereas 
here, on Earth, there are so few good books. But in your 
wonderful home one can find one’s way into heavenly 
libraries. Nowhere else have I had such dreams; now I 
understand...” 

I was interrupted by a crash that made me jump and I 
fell silent. It was Roman’s crutches falling to the floor. He 
stood before me, looking like a prophet, even though he 
was wearing a shirt and jeans, not a long gown. But his 
long hair, the fervor in his eyes—I had never seen such a 


look on anyone’s face in real life, be it of inspiration or 
insanity, such intensity of feeling—no, only in world-famous 
paintings. He shuffled towards me with difficulty, telling me 
in a hoarse voice: 

“Look, I am not scanning a timeless text! I am creating 
it! When I have created it, I will be totally drained! It will 
exhaust my arms, my throat, and my capacity for human 
speech!” 

What happened next? Next, Roman’s mother came 
running in and supported him under his arms to prevent 
him falling over; I would not have known what to do with 
him. She dragged him to a chair, I rushed to pick up his 
crutches, but she said, gently yet firmly: 

“Go to your room and get a little sleep. You have to 
travel tomorrow.” 

The following day, at dawn, she came out to see me off. 
She gave me some pastries and a small jar of stewed fruit 
for the journey. The highway engineer gave me a lift to the 
village, where he left me to wait at the bus stop for the bus 
to Simferopol. 

I never visited that house again. I never again had the 
opportunity to see Roman’s sister, whom I had met at the 
programming course. It was thanks to her that I had found 
myself in that Crimean house on the cliff top. No material 
trace of my stay there remains—no souvenir, no 
photograph. And yet, that is not true. I do have one 
memento, and it is actually more than that. Roman told me 
he always gave guests the gift of a book from the library. 
The one the guest chose. Unabashed, I had chosen a 
collection of poetry by Marina Tsvetaeva, which in those 
days cost more on the black market than my monthly 
income. 

“May I?” I asked. 

“You may,” said Roman, with a nonchalant shrug of the 
shoulders, and I accepted the book and placed it in my 
suitcase. When I took it out at the bus stop while waiting 


for the bus to Simferopol, in the corner of a page I noticed 
two symbols carefully inscribed in purple ink. They were 
not Armenian or Georgian characters, nor were they 
Hebrew or Hindi letters, nor Bengali letters, and not 
Chinese, not Japanese, or Korean characters. They were 
the heavenly characters of the ancestral mother of all 
earthly languages, which Roman, the son of the highway 
engineer, used to create the text about the ghosts’ 
graveyard. And if he has succeeded in creating it through 
his incredible exertions, perhaps in years to come some 
writer will be fortunate enough to scan it from its heavenly 
carriers and record it in some earthly language. 


Translated by Patrick John Corness28 


Original publication: JIevheniia Kononenko, “Tsvyntar 
pryvydiv,” Kat, Lviv: Kalvaria, 2014, pp. 92-98. 


The Girl on the Black Horse 
Mykhailo Yatskiv 
For Sydir Tverdokhlib 
I 
He got used to being alone. 


The thought came more than once: to end up in a desert 
and see no people. He didn’t complain about them, but he 
preferred not to see them. He could neither love them nor 
hate them. 

When he realized that everything life offers is easily 
obtained, that became enough for him, and he left behind 
the hustle and bustle of life. So how would he now fill the 
boredom? 

He immersed himself in eternal truths, where he found 
poetry and oblivion, but from time-to-time memories would 
awaken, diverting him from his path and darkening his 
world. 

“Too much heart has remained in me, and it binds me to 
people’s paths,” he said then. 

Year after year passed in this manner. 

One afternoon he lay in his office, dissipating in 
boredom. 

He saw nothing in the past and knew nothing of the 
future; in all these years, from when he was a small child 
until today, he was the only one in this world. He crossed 
his hands atop his head and searched his thoughts. 


“My parents did not want me, they feared my arrival into 
this world, people got by without me, what am I to do with 
myself?” 

Despair gnawed at him, like a slowly growing ulcer, and 
then, suddenly, a secret marvel flew in from a faraway 
country. He lifted his head, looked at the window, listened 
carefully, and went pale. The entire city had gone quiet, 
and a gold and red light was hovering above him. He got up 
and quietly went up to the window. Death had swept all life 
from the street, a corpse stood in one window, looking 
down past the curtain with glass eyes. In time, a chilling 
fear slowly flew in from the end of the street, deadening 
the silence, and behind it grumbled the stomping of horse 
hoofs. As the sound of horse hoofs flew in from around the 
corner, there appeared a girl on a black horse. She slowly 
rode closer and closer. Darian looked through the window, 
she turned into his entryway, he dragged himself over to 
the sofa and plopped down on it. 

Slow footsteps on the stairs, the door opened, and a pale 
female figure entered his office and sat down next to him. 

“How are you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders silently. 

They went out into the park. 

She walked slowly, bent over and looking at the ground. 

“Have you already heard,” she whispered, “that I don’t 
have much time left?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard...but I can’t tell the difference between 
life and death, and besides, you can’t die.” 

She smiled bitterly and waved her hand. 

They sat down among the trees because she had become 
very tired. She started coughing, rubbed her eyes and 
gathered her strength. He gazed at the sun’s rays on the 
withered leaves as they sparkled, changed colors, and 
faded away. 

“I’ve come—forgive me for speaking on such familiar 
terms—I’ve come to ask you for the greatest thing I could 


ever have in my life.” 

He looked at her sadness and could barely mouth a 
reply: “Tell me, I’ll do anything for you. I’ll give up my soul 
for you, just tell me—you know me.” 

She listened to his voice, listened to his heart, it 
reminded her of their past love, she wished with all her 
might to once again enter his soul. 

Pensively she asked: “Are you still sad? Why are you 
always sad? So sad that after our death your sadness will 
cloak seven generations?” 

He remained silent. 

“You are still so despondent! Today I see you as no one 
else in the world does. And I see how I’ve hurt you and how 
I destroyed your soul and mine!” 

She began dropping to his feet, but he did not allow it. 

“If I could give you even a sliver of cheer...” 

“Tell me, what did you want to ask me?” 

She gathered what was left of her strength and soul. 

“T want you, the last in this world, the only one still alive 
in the whole dead world, to bid me farewell.” 

He pulled her toward him, but she pushed him away in 
sick despair. 

“Don’t touch me—I have death in me.” 

He started babbling on excitedly, like a child. 

“T am not afraid of anything, it’s all the same to me— I 
don’t want to, I can’t, I won’t live without you! Come back 
to me, my most brilliant muse, tell me how to save you—I 
am ready to destroy....” 

“T cannot resist your will—I feel better at your breast, I 
will be with you forever, only don’t forget to bid me 
farewell...” 

She fainted in his arms. 

“I swear to you—I will visit you and bid you farewell.” 

He lifted her up and helped her get onto the horse. He 
took off his hat, and with a bitter smile she said, “I see that 
you are quite bald already...” 


“Ah yes, I’m bald, my dear, a baldy, ha ha ... yet I can’t 
tell the difference between life and death...” 

Muffled stamping echoed in the dead street as the girl 
disappeared into the dusk. Darian stood, smiled, and 
repeated his last words. 
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She lay on the veranda in an open casket, all white, like 
a lily on a black carpet. Garlands of wild grapes hung from 
the veranda, far in the corner a light on a tripod flashed, an 
evening deep in thought spread through the surrounding 
world. 

Darian pressed his lips to her face lightly so as not to 
awaken her. 

The leaves rustled in the park, her face came to life, he 
heard a very light whisper, as if in his soul. 

“T didn’t die, but I don’t have the strength to lift myself 
or to open my eyes. Don’t touch me, don’t awaken death—I 
like it this way. I can feel you next to me, and I gaze at you 
through this dreamy mist, which people have understood to 
be death. My fate predicted this. Your strength will support 
me for a few more minutes. You opened love for me with 
your first kiss—do you remember, long ago? Now close it 
with your final one.” 

He kissed her and whispered: “My poor dear...” 

His whisper flowed with a heartfelt sparkle, like the 
vibration of an angelic string when a breath of evening 
light caresses it. 

“Forgive me, forgive me for everything,” she whispered, 
“Tam unworthy, and I’ve shattered your happiness...” 

“Oh, my poor dear...” 

“You were my guest, and I had nothing to offer you—just 
look at what I have...” 


“Oh, my poor dear, my poor dear...” 

“You gave me your heart, and I am taking it with me to 
that other world, but I have nothing to leave behind for 
you. I leave you, as my legacy, the magic of creativity, and it 
will last through your whole, lonely, sad life in this world. 
And the filth of my life will be washed away—I will once 
again be your pure angel, your guiding muse.” 

“You will gaze at eternal truths, the invisible world, 
infernal torment and heavenly magnificence, and you will 
look at them as you look at the sun, because I took your 
heart...” 

“And life on earth—my, my, how unfortunate it is, like 
those leaves that, in withering, whisper a prayer about 
life’s eternal, meaningless bustle.” 

She opened her eyes and, a minute later, barely uttered: 
“My horse...” 
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Darian ran ahead. 

A drunken soldier was dragging his sword, like a bird 
drags its broken wing, an old invalid begged on the street 
corner and, when no one paid attention to him, took off his 
medals, trampled them in the mud and staggered away, his 
crutches pounding on the breast of the earth. Two figures 
fought in the shadows, and one dragged the other into the 
darkness. A woman’s shriek threw knives into the dusk. 

“Where is my husband? Give me back my husband!” 

A deformed monstrosity with bulging eyeballs sat on a 
trashcan, gnawing bones and giving off muffled, hysterical 
laughter. 

A time had arrived that goes unnoticed by humans. 

Statues climbed down off of their pedestals and 
stumbled over to the wine tavern, in the old cemetery 
monks rose up, knocked the stone off the graves of nuns, 
and crawled down to them in search of debauchery. 


The time hidden from people’s attention had arrived. 


Darian ran ahead. 
Sparks spilled out behind him. 


Translated by Mark Andryczyk 


Original publication: Mykhailo lIatskiv, “Divchyna na 
chornim koni,” in his Muza na chronomu koni: Opovidannia 
i novely. Povisti. Spohady i statti. Kyiv, Dnipro, 1989, 208- 
211. 


The Child’s Breast in the Violin 
Mykhailo Yatskiv 


The musician was tuning his violin, and the soft cry of a 
child was awakening within it. The child was sitting on 
bedsheets, the sorrows of the violin embraced the forest’s 
murmur, the wind’s shrieking in the middle of the night, 
and his mother’s thoughts. 

In the house there was drinking, singing, and dancing. 

Curly-haired heads, sweaty faces and wide, homespun 
sleeves flashed before the child’s eyes and, together with 
the singing and the stomping of dancing feet, melded 
together into a single large circle, spinning as in a dream 
while the violin took charge over all the wonder. 

Mother rested her head on her hand and smiled, as if 
crying. 

One of the strangers led her into the company and the 
child became uneasy. She joined the dancing circle, and 
the child became frightened. He calls for his mother, first 
quietly and then louder, but she does not hear him, does 
not see him; she just keeps running in the circle with the 
others, laughing as if crying, tearing at the child’s heart. 

He cannot look at this anymore and cries, shrieking at 
the top of his lungs, but no one hears him, because his cry 
is in the violin. 


Translated by Mark Andryczyk 


Original publication: Mykhailo latskiv, “Ditocha hrud' u 
skryptsi,” in his Muza na chronomu koni: Opovidannia i 


novely. Povisti. Spohady i statti. Kyiv, Dnipro, 1989, 185. 


The Class (excerpt, chap. 27) 
Pavlo Volvach 


Pavlo had already heard that Mohammed was dead. He 
was shot at night outside the door of his building. Now the 
market vendors will be made to cough up the money for the 
funeral. The racketeers will visit Khomiak’s neighbor from 
“The Amber Shop” who pays them regular tributes because 
his shop is registered as a private cooperative, while 
Khomiak runs a state-owned business and just rubs his 
hands in glee after each time the neighbor cries on his 
shoulder about the latest shakedown. 

Ours is surely a strange kind of mafia, Pashok often 
mused. Out there in the West petty hoodlums and macaroni 
sellers were surely not on a first-name basis with the mafia 
dons. But the local capos di tutti capi are such regulars 
among the common people that everyone seems to know 
them by sight, as well as their girlfriends and the kids from 
their second marriages. Even Pikhota and Artyukh’s 
dilapidated white Mercedes is greeted with deferential 
whispers. Incidentally, Mohammed’s mistress lived at the 
Shevchenko 2 complex, and his car was often parked 
behind her building. 

Pashok preferred the ascetic ways of old-time 
mobsters, which he knew only from yarns and his own 
imagination. Those times seemed idyllic to him, and those 
muggers quite affable. On coal-black nights with moonlight 
reflecting off the train tracks, these likeable fellows would 
go out on their secret business, to grease the wheel, and 
between jobs they’d swagger in their creased high boots all 
around the railroad station or bahn, as they used to call it. 


Or they’d stroll around the park, puffing on their cigarettes 
between steel-capped teeth and reminisce about Siberia: 
“tomorrow morning we leave the jail to be transported to 
Vorkuta.” Even their switchblades, when it got to that, 
stabbed bodies without pain or death, as if cutting into a 
mannequin. 

Pohon from Charivne, himself an old thug of about fifty, 
had once told Pashok how in his childhood some toughs 
used to come to Shevchenko Park and treat the kids to ice 
cream and lollipops. Maybe they also killed some people, 
but Pohon didn’t talk about that. Pashok had read how 
inmates in a labor camp had sawed off someone’s head 
with a two-handed saw, but Pohon didn’t mention that 
either. 

Today the thugs are called bosses. Such was 
Pundyk, who hadn’t even done time. To be sure, Pundyk 
sent a cut to the prisons for his cronies, but he himself 
belonged to an entirely different breed, a new social 
stratum. “Shopkeepers and Komsomol leaders,” Pitoma 
sighed disapprovingly. “It’s all screwed up now.” But what 
could Uncle Vitia do about it? He was just spent material, 
as Prokhor called the likes of him. 

A mafia was needed, Pashok was convinced, but not this 
kind. A mafia of his own. He’d been thinking about it for a 
long time and even talked to Sashko Chernenko. Some 
interesting guys gather around Sashko in October Square, 
and Sashko himself is an outstanding fellow, a born political 
leader. He’d been locked up in the spring for failing to 
make alimony payments, but lots of people demanded his 
release, including some dissidents from Kyiv and Lviv, so 
they let him out. “I’ve thought about this already,” Sashko 
told Pashok, “and we’re slowly working on it. But...” Sashko 
peered significantly into the distance. “Politically active 
people are, as a rule, helpless as criminals. We’ve got to 
come up with something different.” 


This might be true. However, the faces of many of 
Sashko’s guys suggested otherwise. After Kapulivka, where 
Pashok had seen hundreds of serious types, he was 
convinced he was right. There was no reason why they 
couldn’t do what Pundyk, for example, had been able to do. 
Rumor was that all those kiosks on Ivanov Street were no 
longer state owned but belonged to Pundyk, as did the 
marketplace itself. Pundyk acquired them on the sly, by 
teaming up with Katia, the store manager who has now also 
taken over food store No. 54—she either bought or leased 
it, God only knows which, because plain people, Pashok 
included, didn’t know a damn thing about it. In any case, all 
they needed was to take over some business, some 
resource, and then there would be enough dough for that 
newspaper Sashko published from time to time and the 
flags for rallies and something else too. Pashok had only a 
general idea of how this could be done. But if Chernenko 
enlisted the support of such people as Proshka, it would 
instantly be serious and real. Only how do you persuade 
him? 

Pashok prided himself on having unearthed Prokhor. 
He’d seen countless men like him—self-assured, arrogant, 
often with square jaws and tattooed backs. And like a 
whale straining plankton through its baleen, Pashok had 
sifted them all, on the lookout for someone special. And 
Proshka was special, Pashok was sure—one hundred 
percent. Right now, Prokhor was unoccupied, as if waiting, 
like a motionless animal before it jumps its prey. He had 
even quit his job. It was high time he tried something real 
big. He was certainly as good as any of the former and 
present underworld bosses that half the city was 
whispering about. 

Before Mohammed there had been Chort with those two 
“men of honor” from Zelenyi Yar—Charlie and Pronoza. 
Before Chort there had been Korchma. As to those who had 
been earlier, Zhenia Ostrovsky talked, in low whispers, 


about a Jackson, Kuchma, and Uncle Vania Kursky. Chort 
had recently turned up with several thugs at “Bida.” Pashok 
had figured Chort was no longer around—too far gone with 
the needle. But here he was holding a gun, barrel down, 
rushing from room to room looking for Yegor, who should 
not have picked on that kid, a minor, a son of Chort’s old 
buddy. Yegor had the shakes for two weeks after that visit. 
Pundyk was a constant. He was only a district-wide 
operator, but a long-lasting one. As Yura Boyko joked, 
Pundyk was steady. Supa’s fortunes declined after a jaw- 
breaking blow he received (rather than gave) outside the 
grocery from no one other than Pundyk. Pundyk was a 
bodybuilder who didn’t follow the law of the street but a 
business acumen hard as steel, or, as Yura the intellectual 
would have put it, the considerations of economic 
expediency—in plain words: profit. “Watch and win!” the 
sprightly guys used to shout—some still did—around the 
district. “Just watch which way it rolls. There’s a special 
bonus for those with hundred percent eyesight!” They were 
all Pundyk’s men. They “worked” for him, as they put it. 
And there were no bonuses here for those who hoped to 
seize Fortune by his fiery tail. The marble which must 
surely be under this cup is, in fact, pressed between the 
fingers of the “bottom man,” the one who manipulates 
those cups on a piece of cardboard or plywood while the 
other cheat, the “top,” distracts the suckers making bets. 
Yura Sadovskyi had once been present at a celebration 
attended by the entire district élite—the deputy chairman 
of the District Council, head of the Trade Department, 
bosses of underground manufacturing businesses, and 
assorted company executives. Also among them were 
Pundyk and Katia the store manager. So, he had progressed 
beyond the marbles-and-cups stage. And Yura said that 
Pundyk had even made a speech at that gathering. On his 
part, Yura, introduced by his sweetheart, the university’s 
female dean, as a young avant-garde poet, read his poem: 


“In the ancient, abysmal abode of Amazons...”—stuff like 
that. The public nodded approvingly. Pavlo did not 
understand what made Yura do something like that. He 
wouldn’t have done it for love or money. Certainly not for 
those fat swine. Go fuck yourselves, you bastards. 

It was ages since he had last seen Muddy, thought 
Pashok as he watched the backs of Beck and Perinsky, who 
were heading somewhere—most probably to Peredatochna 
Street, where Beck’s large family lived. Yura had been so 
full of vague talk and muddy ideas that Pashok had 
nicknamed him Muddy. Yura’s latest idea was to write a 
book about the best known of the local hoods, one that 
would be both thoroughly documented and highly artistic. 
Criminal Zaporizhzhia—how’s that for a title? Yura had 
invited Pashok to coauthor it, and Pashok even got the 
opening line ready in his head: “Chort crossed the tracks, 
gravel crunching under his feet, and descended from the 
embankment to the village...”. Maybe not Chort, but 
somebody else—what difference did it make? But all that 
was rubbish. What Pavlo was really interested in was 
poetry. 

Pashok figured that because Muddy hadn’t made it big 
as a poet himself, he was always critical of others. But 
Yura’s views were interesting and, what’s more important, 
all his own, not borrowed. 

“Your Kholodnyi is like a Party poet, only turned inside 
out. Kordun is a mumbling ninny. But Vorobiov is so 
amazingly interesting that it’s hard to believe he’s actually 
a Ukrainian bird,” preached Yura. “That’s what we need, 
something never heard before: the rough talk of a 
prophet.” 

Pashok stared absentmindedly toward the playground 
where Pavshuk and Bludnia were still talking about 
something. “Rough talk from a prophet”—that sounded 
pretty good. That goddamned Yura, murky-headed Yura— 
would he ever stumble onto the right track? His parents 


were common hard-working folks from the Kherson or 
Mykolaiv area, just one generation beyond the village. The 
scent of melons was still deep in the pores of their skin. 
When Pashok last saw Yura, the poet had Marquez’s The 
Autumn of the Patriarch under his armpit and laughed 
heartily while describing his visit to his parents’ home. 
When he had showed up, Vovka was there distilling home 
brew: industrial workers were also partial to home-brewed 
vodka. His dad didn’t unbolt the door for a half hour, he 
was so scared he didn’t even recognize his own son 
through the peephole. Anyway, his parents were plain folks, 
and Yura was a snob and an aesthete with manicured nails 
who rattled on about literary groups with odd names and 
“lofty inarticulateness.” Pashok had once come across a 
thick book by Yuri Lotman that was about such things, but 
he had found it tough going and gave up 

Judging by Yura’s vague hints, he had become involved 
in some shady business, something to do with counterfeit 
dollars or real estate. A highbrow swindler who reads Dali’s 
Diary of a Genius, enjoys Paul Delvaux, and rhymes avant- 
garde doggerel—pourquoi pas? Nothing wrong with that! 
At least Yura was not one of the “official” versifiers from 
the local writers’ union whose poems Pashok sometimes 
reads in the papers, but only if there’s no dedication. For 
such authors had a bad habit of dedicating their pieces to 
steelmakers or team leaders, or to mark official 
anniversaries. “Stuck in newspaper mode,” Muddy scoffed, 
“and not even in Komsomolska pravda but in the local 
Huliai-pole rag at best.” Muddy had been dying to go to 
Moscow to meet Andrei Andreievich, as he called the 
Russian poet Voznesensky, but had recently cooled in his 
admiration for the glorious capital, not least because of his 
arguments with Pashok. “True, we aren’t the same as the 
Russians, after all,” he would concede somewhat 
reluctantly. “We are something else. We are Makhnovites.” 


And Pashok gladly agreed. “Makh—no—vites”—it would 
echo in his mind, syllable by syllable. 


Translated by Ivan Kovalenko 


Original publication: Pavlo Volvach, Kliasa, Kharkiv: Folio 
2010. 


The Price of a Human Name 
Thor Kostetsky 


The tubby gentleman furrowed his brow at a sheet of 
brown paper. The sheet—a list of tenants—was fastened to 
the door with two tacks. Having found no doorbell, the 
gentleman bent his finger and knocked. Then he knocked 
louder. “May I’—said the man—“may I see Pavlo Palii?” A 
woman with bluish eyebrows stood at the door. Inside the 
apartment someone was shouting at her in a shrill, piercing 
voice. “Come in,” said the woman. In the hallway, the 
gentleman slipped his bent finger between his lips and 
sucked it twice. A kylym hung in the doorway, a thick 
raspberry-colored fabric hung on the wall over the window. 
A leather ottoman. And couch. Above the couch a painting 
—thick yellow paint, thickly smeared. A man without a 
jacket, or even a vest, crept out from under the kylym and 
greeted the guest without taking the cigarette out of his 
mouth. “Pavlo Palii,” he introduced himself. “Nice to meet 
you,” said the tubby gentleman, and added, “I’ve come 
about a sensitive matter. Forgive me, I forgot to introduce 
myself—I’m Pavlo Palii.” “Yes, we’re both Pavlo Palii,” said 
the host. 

“We're both Pavlo Palii,” the visitor repeated. “Well, not 
exactly, because I...” The host sat on the couch cross- 
legged, smoking and watching his visitor doze off. “Sorry,” 
the visitor said, “I didn’t sleep well last night. Well, as a 
matter of fact I did, but...” The host propped himself up on 
the couch and listened. He flicked his ashes onto a small 
kylym on the floor. He said nothing, just listened, although 


the visitor also said nearly nothing. The host was silent the 
way people listening to someone speak are silent. “It can’t 
be confirmed that we were both Pavlo Palii. May I first ask 
you a question?” the visitor asked. The woman appeared 
from behind the kylym—her knees were very high. “Which 
handkerchief will you take?” she asked. “Go to hell! Get 
lost!” cursed the host, stomping his feet at her, which 
forced him to uncross his legs. The guest slipped his finger 
between his lips and sucked it gently. “Get the hell out,” the 
host kept yelling in his piercing voice at the woman, who 
stood just as people do when someone is scolding them for 
the first time. Then, calmly and politely, he turned to the 
visitor: “What was your question?” 

“Oh, yes, my question,” the visitor said. He sucked on 
his finger once again and pulled out a handkerchief to wipe 
it. “You wanted to ask me a question,” the host prompted. 
“A question,” the visitor repeated, looking in the direction 
of the kylym that was still flapping behind the woman who 
had left the room. “Bring me a cigarette,” the host shouted 
after her. “I’m not sure it’s appropriate for me to make this 
request.” “Go ahead—ask,” encouraged the host. “You must 
be from the east,” said the visitor. “Yes,” said the host. “A 
recent arrival?” the visitor asked, added, “I’m also from the 
east.” 

“I’m also from the east,” the visitor repeated. “Pardon 
me, but I’m going to keep my hat on. My sinuses have 
become inflamed.” “I understand,” the host responded. 
“Thank you,” said the visitor, and inhaled so deeply that for 
a moment his nostrils stuck together. The room smelled 
faintly of glue. “I also came from the east—but much 
earlier, after World War I. But I wanted to ask you a 
question... You know, I’ve forgotten what dried thistle 
smells like—oh well, must be pleasant, yes? I just wanted to 
ask why you exhibited your paintings under the name Pavlo 
Palii.” “Take it,” said a hand holding out a cigarette from 
behind the kylym. “Why that one? You could’ve picked one 


that didn’t get soaked—it’s all yellow,” the host said, and 
pinched the woman’s hand in full view of the visitor. “I have 
matches,” the visitor offered. From his pocket he pulled a 
bundle wrapped in newspaper and started unwrapping. 
“Don’t bother, I have matches,” said the host. “You asked 
why I exhibited under the name Pavlo Palii. Because that is 
my real name.” 

“Pavlo Palii is my real name,” the host repeated. “I see,” 
the visitor said. “If you don’t believe me, I could show you 
my passport. Bring my passport,” the host ordered the 
woman in a thin, piercing voice. “Heavens no, you don’t 
have to!” exclaimed the visitor. He got up, pushed the 
ottoman slightly back, and sat down again. “I believe you... 
I just meant...I just wanted to talk about...” “Pavlo Palii is 
my real name,” the host insisted. “My father baptized me 
with that name, and I never changed it. It’s not my fault our 
names are identical. Judge for yourself, professor.” “You 
see,” said the older painter, “our names are not actually 
identical—Pavlo Palii is my pseudonym.” “Indeed,” said the 
host excitedly, “I read that once in a catalogue. They listed 
your real name in parentheses, but I can’t remember what 
it was.” “It doesn’t matter,” the visitor said. “Take it,” said a 
voice as the hand appeared from behind the kylym. 

“Here is my passport,” the host announced. Rather than 
opening it, he slapped it against his knee. Then he slapped 
it again. “So, what should we do?” he asked. “What was it 
you actually came for?” “Well, I wanted...,” the visitor got 
up from the ottoman and moved it again. “I wanted to ask 
you—no, to tell you, that our painting styles are so 
different. You’re a colorist. You started as a colorist—rather, 
as a disciple of the colorist style, isn’t that right?” “Yes, 
that’s right,” the host said. He swiped his very long, very 
black curls off his forehead with his passport. “That’s 
right,” he repeated, “Color is my element. What else did 
you want to know?” “What else?” the visitor echoed, “How 
long have you been showing your work?” “This is my first 


exhibit. I finished art school just before the war,” the host 
explained, tapping his chest with the passport three times. 
“IT have been exhibiting as Pavlo Palii for thirty-six years. 
My work has been copied—I am an academic painter,” the 
visitor said. “I know,” said the host, pointing at the guest 
with the passport, “You were a professor at two art schools 
in the capital.” “Three,” the visitor corrected him. “I know, 
I saw your portrait,” he said, using the passport to scratch 
behind his ear. “Well,” the guest started, “I wanted to ask 
you ... I want to know whether you might agree to....” “Oh, 
no—never,” said the host, raising his passport above his 
forehead. “I have no reason to be ashamed of my name.” 

“IT have no reason to be ashamed of my name,” the host 
repeated, attempting to swat a fly on the painting with the 
passport. “You’re still a novice, while I’ve already made a 
name for myself,” said the visitor. “It’s my name,” said the 
host. “Alright,” said the visitor, “but what you upstarts are 
doing—” “Discredits you, sir, and now people might confuse 
us—that is what unnerves you. I can do nothing to allay 
your agony,” said the host, and scratched behind his ear 
with the passport. “But—” the visitor started to say. “I can 
do nothing to allay your agony. Bring me a cigarette,” the 
host yelled out shrilly. “Here,” the hand behind the curtain 
responded immediately. “Well, I was hoping...,” continued 
the visitor. “How could you hope that a man would 
renounce his honorable, untarnished—” “Goodness, please, 
that is not what I had in mind,” the visitor protested. 
“Looks like I’ll need to ask you for a match after all,” said 
the host. He was holding the passport and matchbox in one 
hand and a match with a red, rubbed out tip in the other. 
“Be my guest,” the visitor offered. “Last match, and it won’t 
light.” “Here, help yourself,” said the visitor, pulling out the 
wrapped packet in such a way that the newspaper fanned 
out into rectangles with corners somewhat tattered from 
repeated handling. The visitor held the unwrapped bundle 


on his knees while the host helped himself to one of the 
seven matches. Alongside the matches lay a few crisp bills. 

“IT don’t know, I could even offer you—perhaps you’d 
want some money?” “For what?” said the host, squinting 
from the smoke, “For my name?” The younger painter 
feigned curiosity. “I don’t know, maybe you need money,” 
the visitor suggested. “How much would you pay for my 
name—how much have you got there?” the host asked. 
“Around two thousand—it’s all I have.” “Well, well, you 
wanted to buy an honorable name for two thousand,” said 
the host, dismissing the offer by waving the passport under 
his nose. He took a drag, blew out a cloud, and laughed. 
The older painter sat on the bench, newspaper, matches, 
and money on his lap. Slowly he began to wrap up the 
bundle, then, with a smile, exhaled through his nostrils. 
“T’ll take the checkered purple one,” the host yelled. 
“Fine,” the voice behind the kylym responded. 

The younger man rose. The older man rose. On his way 
out the older man was still trying to stuff the newspaper- 
wrapped bundle into his pocket. 

“Just a minute,” the woman called out, catching up the 
tubby gentleman at the third building he was passing. He 
stopped and smiled weakly: he was still holding the bundle. 
“T must tell you,” said the woman, “Your offer was doomed 
from the start——the chains of trams rattled and clanked 
—“T have to tell you, he likes to torment people.” She held 
on to his sleeve while he attempted to stuff the bundle into 
his pocket and two matches pierced the newspaper. “Two 
days ago, he told me: he—meaning you—will eventually 
come. He said so yesterday. And he repeated it this 
morning, and again an hour before you came. That is the 
kind of man he is.” (Jigsaws on strings rolled and jangled). 
Walking alongside him, she said: “No, he doesn’t need the 
money. Don’t think that he sent me—I just felt sorry for 
you.” “Don’t you care for him?” the man asked and noticed 
the woman’s bluish fingernails. “No, I don’t,” the woman 


said, “He hates the older generation.” They separated for a 
moment to avoid some trash on the sidewalk. “Why did you 
marry him?” the man asked, trying to smile. (Oh, on the 
scooters of Aries... trams scraping by and jangling... and 
Buddhists in robes). “Because I love him,” said the woman. 
“Well—goodbye,” said the man, having finally shoved the 
bundle into his pocket. The woman stopped walking. He 
pulled two matches out of the bundle and hid them in his 
pocket. “A strange man,” thought the woman. She turned 
around and started walking away. (And vainly brainly 
buffounize, trumpetize, kurbidize on the reflection of razz, 
and jazz, and jazz, and jazz.) A little boy was playing on the 
curb. (Bygone epochs of human progress and our era are 
still very far from...). The woman thought that he was a 
nice boy. (Fields and forests greening, orchards blooming, a 
whiff of spring revives life that’s been dormant since—) She 
turned around and placed her hand on the boy’s head. (But 
soon the time will come when the mighty—) Then she 
disappeared into the building. (—outlandish powers of past 
rulers and the even omnipotent death) She paused before 
entering the apartment and wondered: “How is such a man 
made?” 

How is such a man made? Easy. Take a piece of moist 
wheat bread and knead it until it becomes a four-cornered 
chunk. Once you have the shape, you can knead it any 
which way, even hitting it against a stone floor. Few know 
how to knead correctly, so it may be best to knead for a bit 
then leave it for another to take over. Then you dress the 
chunk in a jacket, pressed pants, even adding a tie, and 
then thoroughly rub his brain with books on all four sides. 
An old-world mother lies on her side on a bench and moans 
from time to time. At night she asks: “Are you happy, my 
children?” And the son answers: “Mother, how could a 
Slavic person be happy?” He will repeat that once or twice 
and then forget as soon as the bark on him hardens. He 
walks around the living room preening like a peacock, his 


hands smoothing out his back, and smoking expensive 
cigarettes, while people examine and study his huge 
painting. And the bark on him will harden, it will harden. 
When the bark has hardened, then we know: worms have 
spread in the man’s core, like in the grave. No one can see, 
because for that you would have to x-ray him. Our 
distinguished artist. Distinguished! Something must be 
done. He must be undressed: take off his jacket, pull off his 
socks, unbutton his shirt, and put him to bed “Oh, God,” 
the man sighed and fell asleep. 

Pavlo Palii (Pavlo Karpyha) said: “The horse was driven 
west by the hero and fell asleep.” Later a nagging thought 
awakened him, one something like this: one should 
understand and forgive, forgive a lot, so conditions don’t 
turn against you. The thought’s lightness vanished when he 
woke up. He lay in bed for some time, arms wrapped 
around his sweaty chest. Then, suddenly, he guffawed 
explosively. He had come up with a formula for one poet 
and laughed at his own ingenuity. He even found his own 
lying in bed and laughing devastatingly humorous. He 
laughed again and again, in sudden explosive bursts. Then 
he remembered some hilarity from more than five years 
back and laughed again. He didn’t remember what 
happened then between the newspaper and the censor, but 
he recalled that the whole affair was hilarious. “I’m 
probably coming down with a fever,” the gentleman said, 
and dozed off. He dreamed that he couldn’t get the 
thermometer from the room next door where Marta slept, 
then realized that his concern was real. “Now I am a man 
without a name,” he whispered. Finally, he realized that the 
opening lines from some poem or song were playing in his 
head repeatedly, like this: 

An order was given: 

Hang him by the neck 

From a spar. 


Choose a godfather carefully! For all pirates are not 
equal. 

Only the one who does not change his master 

Will be up to the task— 

Just so, from an adventure novel. “My God,” he thought, 
“IT must have read it some forty years ago.” He once 
remembered the entire ballad but now was stuck on the 
opening lines: 

An order was given: 

Hang him by the neck! 

“T am a man without a name,” he declared and fell 
asleep. He woke up and said: “a master of heaven and 
earth. Then he said: curse and write ‘goddamned Gdansk,’ 
or compose something like ‘mutton—glutton’ then make up 
a name like Raoul de Glutton. A man without a name is 
someone left on a desert island,” he added. 

And what rode up the mast 

Instead of the flag? 

The long body of a rebel... 

“It’s an interesting development when a man finds out 
about the bark,” he whispered. “Yes, it was bark if I’m not 
mistaken, simple tree bark, yet tasty when sweetened. 
Maybe man has already tasted the sweetened bark of every 
tree, for example, the bark of a birch tree. He had to cross 
the ocean, though: there isn’t any good bark in Europe. Did 
conquistadors who travelled to far off islands find a tree 
whose bark is tasty with sweetener? They made the long 
voyage, risked their lives. He was breathing heavily. How 
does it all connect?” He wondered. 

The body of the rebel 

Stretched like a flag 

A brief moan—a rope pulled—that was all. 

It doesn’t all fit. A cow will graze on any grass and a 
sparrow will eat any grain it finds, but man is different. A 
man will pick through thousands of grains to find the 
perfect one. He was inhaling and exhaling loudly. A man 


wouldn’t bake bread from peas or bark. He wages wars for 
bread. It is deplorable, deplorable and bizarre. 

Ale is vibrating in the chalices 

Long live our commander! 

At last mustachioed Francis Dreck 

Is stepping on the deck. 

Well, it should really be “Drake,” as in the ballad. This 
ballad should be called “Flag on the Mast” because the 
ending is about precisely that: 

The Lion built the ships 

Good craftsmanship all around. 

The Lion wished to ascertain 

That the earth was round. 

A fiery ale courses in the veins 

The proudly raised flag sways in the wind 

Here comes the Lions ferocious ship, 

A ferocious scoundrel on the seas. 

“A ferocious scoundrel on the seas,” he said, and added, 
“Tam aman without a name. I am shipwrecked on an island 
without bread or bark.” He breathed heavily. “I came to the 
conclusion: I must take my last breath and die. My death 
would make it convenient for people who have bread and 
bark yet won’t share with me.” He shook his head. 
“Humans have thrown out thousands of grains before 
finding the bread-baking one. Wars are waged for bread.” 
He shook his head again. “Though I’ve always been a 
logical man I do know one fairy tale. For the longest time 
the sea has been spewing primal slime. (I am a man 
without a name.) Much of the slime perished when it 
crashed against the rocks. (Marta, do you understand that I 
am aman without a name?) One tiny particle of slime didn’t 
crash (afterward in the exhibit hall the visitors withdrew 
and coughed ‘a man without a name’). The particle was 
nourished by the rocks and became a man. (How could you 
come up with this and not realize a man without a name). I 
know that a million years ago a particle of primal slime 


thought exactly what I’m thinking: maybe I’m the first to 
survive without a protective shell, without a name. The 
little particle channeled the birthing contractions of the 
Earth, he said, and the intensity of that thought brought on 
sleep.” 

“IT like my small house,” he said when he woke up. 
“Recently people have been theorizing that a man can 
survive war and bombings if he has a sack of potatoes. (1 
like my small house.) The man carries this sack on his back 
because he knows that no matter where he goes there will 
be hunger at the end of the war. (I like my small house.) 
And this man is cunning: he stuffs his potatoes into smaller 
sacks because a large sack may be too conspicuous. (I like 
my small house.)” His breathing became labored again. 
“And there are other people,” he thought, “like an old 
granny who looks upon the pile of white logs cut and neatly 
arranged by a German. She thinks for a while, then says: 
‘You could bake an Easter bread with this wood.’” 

(—The banner is proudly raised! 

Here comes the ferocious ship—) 

He laughed aloud. “A man without a name is a man who 
will eat grass. He will be tested: either he survives, or he 
doesn’t. He laughed again and stroked his chest. In a 
nation there may arise a strong desire to fight another 
nation. Hatred may even be a progressive factor, but only 
for a time. Afterwards the consequences of hatred are 
worse than hatred itself. He laughed and stroked his chest. 
Time and again poets called for revenge—an eye for an eye 
—and their poems were featured in anthologies of 
literature. Today it sounds funny and pathetic. Today you 
cannot call for revenge: the impulse toward revenge will 
destroy the avengers, and then what. Everyone must 
liberate everyone.” He opened his eyes. “That means: every 
I will gather at the round table armed with the power of his 
own genius. You will come with a sack of potatoes, and I 
will bring my painting, but not this one—a different 


painting. Let all work with their tools to create a new era: 
(Marta, where are my brushes? he called. I want to work 
now.) You with your potatoes, and I with my painting, and 
both of us without a name. Only the first step is difficult 
and frightening: to renounce your name. Will you survive 
without it?” He laughed and stroked his chest. “Then it will 
become easier. You’ll harness the oxen and travel from 
Poltava to Cologne or to Buenos-Aires with granny sitting in 
the back. ‘Who is he?’ ‘A man without a name.’ ‘What is he 
bringing?’ ‘Wit, un-human ingenuity, and un-human 
humanity.’” 

(—a ferocious scoundrel on the seas...) 

And his un-human humanity. Gradually, subdued by this 
thought, he fell asleep. Dreaming, he thought that a 
person’s greatness lies in his dreams. A steelmaker and a 
poet both have dreams, only the ways in which they sculpt 
their dreams into reality are different, and how well they 
transform dreams into reality identifies them with groups, 
classes, or professions. He was a simple man; he could see 
it now in his dream. He never paid much attention to 
dreams, this too, he realized while dreaming. 

(—a ferocious scoundrel on the seas...) 

He got so wrapped up in his dream that he stopped 
pondering it and instead became its spectator. He saw a 
young boy running on the rails, waving his arms for 
balance. He distinctly felt that it was a youngster from an 
old Russian family, son of White émigrés. His name was 
Imperatuzov: he must have been from a good family. Peers, 
mostly girls, gathered around him clapping and yelling, 
“Vova Imperatuzov is taking a beating!” And indeed, 
someone hits Vova... When he woke up the dream lingered, 
and he began conceiving ways of killing people. 

He contemplated killing methods. For instance, the killer 
drops two tiny seeds in the victim’s coffee; but first he has 
to gain access to his coffee, perhaps gain the confidence of 
his wife, the one with bluish fingertips. But to do that he 


would have to look younger, do something about his face. 
Oh, well, all this “eye for an eye” sounds so ridiculous and 
deplorable today... He was looking at the corner of the 
room, lit by the grayish light of the morning. There, a step 
away from the bed was the grandfather clock with 
elaborately outlined hours. They say it’s been showing 
twenty after four for two years now. Who knows when the 
clock’s final hour came: in the morning or afternoon? No 
rounding up to an hour, as in a story: it was exactly four 
twenty. His eyes swept around the room. He looked at the 
bookshelf divided into three vertical and five horizontal 
sections. The upper section had decorative glass and wood 
reliefs. Propped against the front ledge on top of the 
bookshelf were color copies of Dutch paintings: one 
depicting an interior and one with a marine theme. There 
was also a photograph of Olena Teliha. One hand of the 
clock pointed to another corner and a door. The adjacent 
wall was empty save for a stove, a small table, and a chair 
finished in a tasteful brown color. Next he saw a door, 
another door leading to Marta’s room, and again a corner. 
Propped up in the corner were rolls of paintings, his 
famous name was rolled up there. Yet another wall and a 
door leading to the porch. Two randomly chosen paintings 
hang on this wall, one of them with strokes of annoying 
yellow in the corner. A lamp with a ribbed shade bends like 
an old willow over two small chairs. A table stood on the 
kylym spread between two rooms. A grey morning filled the 
entire room. That kylym isn’t his, and all the rest was not 
his, all except these rolls of fame in the corner. No, the 
fame was also not his, the fame that didn’t belong to his 
name, the fame of the name that was not his own. He felt 
the urge to check on one of the paintings rolled face up. He 
pushed his bare feet down and stepped around the table 
toward the paintings. His paunch hung under his nightshirt 
like a nice-sized piece of meat. He was tiptoeing to keep his 
feet from getting cold when the door between the rooms 


opened. There stood Marta, his companion of twenty years, 
a very sensible forty-year-old woman wearing a robe and a 
pince-nez. He quickly ran back to bed in his underpants on 
rickety feet. 

“Would you like your coffee in bed, professor?” she 
asked, walking the length of the room toward the window. 
He wanted to say “I didn’t know,” but didn’t because of the 
hoarseness in his throat. He coughed and said, “I didn’t 
know if I should wake you last night.” “I will bring your 
coffee now,” she said, and added, “It must have been 
something important.” “Yes, I needed a thermometer” he 
answered. When she pulled back the curtains the contours 
of the table and the walls came into focus. “Twice last night 
I thought you weren’t asleep.” He hid his hands under the 
covers. 

“You are feverish, professor, I see it in your eyes.” He 
wiped his forehead. “How did it go yesterday? I’ll be right 
back,” she said and left the room, holding her robe closed 
with her hand on her stomach. He scanned the traces of 
sweat on his palm, then sat up and looked out the window. 
Reddish sand covered the paths in the park. He saw the 
pine trees, fence, and a chestnut tree shooting off white 
blossoms. “Your coffee,” Marta came in carrying a tray. “I 
don’t want coffee today,” he said. “You need a beverage to 
start your day.” He bent his knees under the covers. “So 
how did it go yesterday?” she asked again. “I was waiting 
for you but fell asleep.” She put the tray on his knees. 
“Don’t spill it,” she warned. She sounded like a mother who 
asks her son about his exam. He wanted to respond but had 
already started to eat and merely nodded. “You are running 
a fever, professor,” she observed. She pulled out a 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead. “I am not a 
professor,” he said. While he chewed, she put her palm on 
his forehead. “I am going to start from the beginning,” he 
finally chewed out his words. 


She got up and walked across the room, straight and tall 
like a spear. “Couldn’t you come to some agreement with 
him?” she asked. “No, I couldn’t. I offered him money, but 
that’s not the point.” He took a bite of his sandwich. “I 
came to the conclusion that my visit was unnecessary.” “I 
don’t understand what is it you want to start from scratch,” 
she mused. He swallowed and continued, “I want a fresh 
start. I’m not a professor anymore. I am Pavlo Karpyha, the 
one in parentheses. Don’t be cross, Marta. Pavlo Palii has 
no value for me any more. God sent me the other Pavlo 
Palii.” “But you can’t hide, you are Pavlo Palii. What a 
disgrace,” she said putting the thermometer in the basket. 
“Don’t worry, Marta, it won’t be a disgrace.” “It will be a 
terrible disgrace,” she said, and left the room. 

“It won’t be a disgrace,” he said. He took another bite of 
his sandwich and placed the tray on the table, saying 
“There will be no disgrace, come here, Marta.” “I still have 
a lot to do,” he said. “Your hair is grey,” she answered from 
her room. He picked up his coffee and said, “I simply don’t 
need a name.” “But you do. A man cannot exist without a 
name these days, professor,” she called in return. “I am not 
a professor, I am Pavlo Karpyha,” he protested.” “You are 
Pavlo Palii,” she insisted. He put his coffee down on the 
tray. “A name is not important. Please, come here, Marta. 
We are going to start again somewhere far away, where 
nobody knows us,” he said. “I got a letter from Canada.” He 
sucked air in so hard that his nostrils closed shut for a 
moment. A slight odor of shoe polish wafted from Marta’s 
room. 

“Where is this letter,” she asked, standing in the 
doorway. She was still fastening her dress and wasn’t 
wearing her pince-nez. “When did you get it?” “The day 
before yesterday,” he answered, and picked up his cup. 
“Really? Why didn’t you mention it?” “I completely forgot 
about it,” he took a sip of coffee, “What I told you earlier 
isn’t so impossible. The letter is addressed to me, Pavlo 


Karpyha.” She looked at him, straightening her dress. “Are 
you strong enough to begin again?” she asked. “Yes, I am,” 
he answered and closed his eyes. “I’m not a professor 
anymore; I’m Pavlo Karpyha from Lubni. You need to get 
used to it. Today I wonder why it hasn’t occurred to me that 
my name, Pavlo Karpyha, should not be obscured. The 
Karpyha line is very old, it goes back centuries. “I don’t like 
this idea of yours,” she said. “It’s a good idea, Marta. And 
you shouldn’t think for a moment that you aren’t attractive 
in that dark brown dress. I think that you are very, very 
pretty, and I want to paint your portrait.” “That’s enough. 
Drink your coffee and don’t talk nonsense,” she said. 

She blushed for the first time, maybe for the last time, or 
maybe she didn’t blush at all, and it just looked that way, in 
that instant when she glanced at him finishing his coffee 
and smiled. He was her chatty one, with his hair white as 
cotton and his somewhat peasant eyes that reminded her of 
her late father’s. He was her friend, her ingenious pupil, 
her very own tubby gentleman. 


Translated by Anna Bohoniuk-Golash 
with the assistance of Oryna Shiffman 


Original publication: Ihor Kostets'kyi, “Tsina liuds'koi nazvy,” 
Mur. Al'manakh, Vol. 1, (1946) pp. 104-113. 


Notes 
[-1] 


Mupociasy Aroyi IpuCBAYYEeTECH. 


[-2] 


TBopH He m0TpebyroTh cyq@sepa. B ranepei “Tp Kpalku”, Wyo icHyBasIa Y 
JIpBoBi 3a agpecoro Bys. I. ®paHKa (Mix 38 Ta 40 O6yy.) (Ki. 80-x Ta 104. 
90-x) OYB BHUTIaOK, KOJIM BIKPHTTA IMIIpe3u Tpaqd@uJIoca 3a BINCYTHICTIO 

ABTopa, 00 BHpilluB COOi CIIOKiHMHO T10ixaTH B TopH. 


[-3] 


Dedicated to Myroslav Yahoda. 


4) 


Art works do not require a prompter. In the gallery “Three Points” that 
existed in Lviv on Ivan Franko street (between buildings 38 and 40) (from 
the late-80s to the early-90s) there was an incident when an event 
opening miraculously went off in the absence of the Author, because he 
had quietly decided to go to the mountains. 


[-5] 


The tune is Tylko We Lwowie’ (Only in Lviv), a popular song written in 
1939 by Henryk Wars and Emanuel Shlechter. (Translator’s note) 


[—6] 


Vynnyky is a town located six kilometers east of Lviv. (Translator’s note) 


boyd 


Including Dubliany (a suburb of Lviv). (Author’s note) 


[8] 
Taras Prokhasko (b. 1968) is a prominent Ukrainian writer. One of his 
publications has the title Z tsioho mozhna zrobyty kil’ka opovidan', which 


translated as “One Could Make Several Stories from This.” (Translator’s 
note) 


[-9] 


Now Kost Levytskyi Street. (Translator’s Note) 


[-10] 


Some experts are inclined to explain the concept of Investor by the word 
InWestor—somebody who is in the West. (Author’s note) 


Booed 


In this case, Andriy Kozytskyi and Stepan Bilostotskyi, authors of the 
extraordinarily informative study “The Criminal World of Old Lviv” (2001). 
(Author’s note) 


[-12] 


Authored by the very same, brilliant Andriy Kozytskyi and Stepan 
Bilostotskyi. (Author’s note) 


[-13] 


It was stolen by Pidkova’s henchmen. His wife would later sew the head 
back onto the body with her own hair and this is how he would be buried. 
(Author’s note) 


[14] 


Another definition of the word “de-monstrator’—to be freed from the 
monster, un-monstered. In the sense of metaphorically getting rid of the 
creature in the criminal’s soul, real or imagined. (Author’s note) 


[-195] 
O. Kushchii and V. Sahaidak. The publication’s name—Smertnyk ne znav 


dnia smerti (The Death Row Inmate Did Not Know the Day Of His Death 
2001). (Author’s note) 


[-16] 


The author used the Russian phrase “iz miestnykh,”, meaning “local, to 
note that the Soviet authorities occupying and ruling Lviv after WWII 
generally didn’t trust the indigenous population. (Translator’s note) 


ia a 


Viacheslav Chornovil (1937-1999) was a prominent Soviet Ukrainian 
dissident who came in second place in the elections for the President of 
independent Ukraine in 1991. His death in a car accident in 1999 has 
been seen by some of his supporters as a political murder. (Translator’s 
note) 


[-18] 


In Polish—“GIVE BACK LVIV!”. (Translator’s note) 


[-19] 


In Soviet times Karpaty was the name of Lviv’s soccer team and it 
continues to be so in independent Ukraine. (Translator’s note) 


[-20] 


The Sich Riflemen (Sichovi striltsi) were a unit of the Army of the 
Ukrainian National Republic that fought for Ukrainian independence in 
1917-19. (Translator’s note) 


[-21] 


In the original poem, the Ukrainian words translated as “affliction” and 
“affection”—krov (blood) and Jiubov (love), respectively—form a very 
popular and rather clichéd rhyming pair. (Translator’s note) 


[-22] 


Bohdan-Ihor Antonych (1909-1937) was an outstanding modernist 
Ukrainian poet, whose writings were very influential in Ukrainian culture 
of the second half of the 20th century and continue to be so today. 
Locating his neglected and unmarked grave at Lviv’s Yaniv cemetery was 
something done by successive generations of late-Soviet Ukrainian 
intellectuals. (Translator’s Note) 


[—23] 


All these individuals are buried at Lychakiv cemetery. Stepan Banach 
(1892-1945) was a leading 20th century Polish mathematician. Adam 
Kotsko (1882-1910) was a Ukrainian student activist who worked towards 
establishing a Ukrainian university in Lviv. He was killed in a conflict with 
Polish students. Zygmunt Gorgolewski (1845-1903) was a Polish architect 
who designed the Lviv Opera Theater. Ivan Levynskyi (1851-1919) was a 
Ukrainian architect and businessman who designed many modernist 
buildings in Lviv. Gabriela Zapolska (1857-1921) was a Polish writer and 
actress. Solomiya Krushylnytska (1872-1952) was a Ukrainian opera 
singer and one of the leadings sopranos in Europe in her time. Arthur 
Grottger (1837-1867) was a Polish Romantic painter and legendary lover 
of Wanda Monne. Ivan Trush (1869-1941) was Ukrainian painter and 
active community figure. Jan Zahradnik (1904-1929) was a Polish poet 
and literary critic. Nazar Honchar (1964-2009) was a Ukrainian poet and 
member of the Lu-Ho-Sad poetry group. Ivan Franko (1856-1916) was a 
one of Ukraine’s most revered writers and community figures. Franciszek 
Smolka (1810-1899) was a Polish lawyer and politician. Markiian 
Shashkevych (1811-1843) was a Ukrainian Greek-Catholic Priest and a 
writer who was part of the Ruthenian Triad literary trio. Seweryn 
Goszczynski was a Polish Romantic poet and prose writer. Maria 
Konopnicka (1842-1910) was a Polish writer and activist for women’s 
rights. Milena Rudnytska (1892-1979) was a Ukrainian women’s activist 
and politician. (Translator’s note) 


[—24] 
Jacek Kuron (1943-2004) was a democratic opposition leader in Soviet-era 
Poland. He was born in Lviv. Jozef Wittlin (1896-1976) was a Polish 
novelist, poet, and translator, who grew up and studied n Lviv. He is the 
author of the autobiographical work Moj Lwow (My Lwow; 1946). Yaroslav 
Okunevksy (1860-1929) was a Ukrainian civic leader who served as a 
general physician in the Austrian navy. 


[—25] 


Karol Bauer (1818-1894) botanist and landscape architect. He was 
involved in the design of Lviv’s Lychakiv cemetery. 


[—26] 


The Cmentarz Orlat Lwowskich (Cemetery of Eaglets) is a burial place 
and cemetery within Lychakiv Cemetery where Poles who died in the 
Polish-Ukrainian War (1918-19) and the Polish-Soviet War (1919-21) are 
buried. (Translator’s note) 


[-27] 


With thanks to Eugenia Kononenko for her responses to my queries, and 
to Svitlana and Bogdan Babych of the University of Leeds for their helpful 
review of my translation. 


[—28] 


With thanks to Eugenia Kononenko for her responses to my queries and to 
Svitlana and Bogdan Babych of the University of Leeds for their helpful 
review of my translation. 


